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THE STRENGTHENED NEGATIVE IN 


MIDDLE HIGH GERMAN. 
INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1. Htstory of previous work on the strengthened negative. 
—The subject of the strengthened negative in German 
was first discussed by Grimm (Gram. III, 726-740), who 
gave a list of some twenty words, with illustrations of 
their use in various periods. In 1862, I. V. Zingerle (S. ZB. 
Wien XX XIX 417-477) published an article which con- 
tains more than twice the number of words given by 
Grimm, with more than eight hundred quotations from 
Middle High German poets. In this list, he included a 
large number of illustrations of the use of wznd, wiht and 
other words which are not strengthened but implied 
negatives. He also makesa number of statements as to 
frequency of occurrence, in various periods and places, of 
the strengthened negative, the foundation for which does 
not appear in the article. In 1870, A. Hoefer (Germ. 
XVIII 182-280) gave a list of the objects most frequently 
used in Middle Low German to strengthen a negative. 
In 1888, Gustav Dreyling (Marburg Diss.) published the 
examples of the strengthened negative, found ina large 
number of the Old French epics, and referred for pre- 
vious work on the subject in French to Dietz (Gram. 
Rom. I11 402, 419) and to Chevallet (Origine et Formation 
de la Langue francaise. 2d éd. Paris 1858. III 329). F. 
Meder (Marburg Diss. 1891) discusses the use in Old 
French of the strengthened negatives fas, mie, and pozut, 
which have become stereotyped in Modern French. In 
1893, J. Hein (Anglia XV) discussed the forms of the 
strengthened negative found in English poetry from the 
twelfth to the sixteenth century. 

§ 2. Purpose of the present dissertation—The present dis- 
sertation had its origin in a desire to test Zingerle’s con- 
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clusions by means of the results to be obtained from the 
Middle High German texts which have been published 
since 1862. Zingerle does not claim to give all the illus- 
trations of the strengthened negative to be found in the 
works from which he quotes. A comparison of the 
material, given by him, with that contained in the Middle 
High German dictionaries of Benecke and Lexer, showed 
many additional examples. I have read most of the 
works used by him and, in most cases, have found more 
examples than he had given and have used his material 
only in the case of the works marked with a * in the 
Bibliography. Most of these have more than the average 
number of strengthened negatives 

| have followed Hein and Dreyling in many points of 
arrangement and classification but differ from them and 
Zingerle in separating the cases of an expressed negative, 
strengthened by the specification of some thing of small 
size or value, from the cases in which a negative is implied 
by a comparison with an object of small size or value. 
Hein attempts to show that the latter usage grew out of 
the former. In most cases of the implied negative the 
verb siz is the one used, while it very rarely occurs with 
the strengthened negative. The use of the same verb, 
coupled with the same object in the two cases, is so rare 
that it seems improbable that the one arose from the 
other. Hein is the only one who makes any statement, 
based on classified examples, as to the comparative fre- 
quency of the occurrence of the strengthened negative in 
particular periods, but his conclusions seem to depend 
solely on the absolute number of examples found. Of 
what value is any such comparison, if it does not take 
into consideration the amount of material from which the 
examples were taken? In this dissertation, the number 
of lines in which, on an average, one example of the 
strengthened negative is found, is taken as a basis of the 
comparison as to relative frequency of the usage in any 
particular time, place, or author. Of course there are 
elements of error here, and the results are not absolute. 
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Since the lines in different works are of different lengths, 
the amount of material in two works, with the same num- 
ber of lines, may vary considerably, but since, in such a 
large majority of cases, the word used to strengthen the 
negative is found in the rhyme, this element of error is 
not as great as it at first might appear to be. The chance 
inclusion in, or omission from, a particular list of one or 
two works, or the assignment of a particular work to one 
list rather than to another, where the data, upon which 
the assignment is made, are uncertain, as often in the case 
of dates, might make a considerable difference in the 
figures obtained, yet I think that certain conclusions can 
be safely drawn from the summaries herein. I have 
attempted to give and classify all the cases found in the 
works read in which an expressed negative is made 
stronger and more definite by specifying some object, 
usually of small size or value, as a basis of comparison; 
not excluding, as Hein has done, the cases in which this 
object is used literally. As he shows, the figurative use 
grows out of the literal, and the difficulty of deciding 
whether, in a particular case, the use is figurative or 
literal, is so great that it did not seem worth while to 
make the attempt. 

§$ 3. Objections to Zingerle’s statements —Zingerle’s exam- 
ples are drawn principally from a quite limited period; 
his conclusions seem to rest on general impressions and 
are often unsupported by the facts. (1) His statement 
(pp. 474, 477) that the use of the strengthened negative 
enjoyed a brief popularity in the first half of the thirteenth 
century and that, in consequence of its excessive use, a 
reaction against it took place, is not supported by the 
facts; though it is to a certain extent true as to the use of 
the word ddr. The relatively slight decrease in frequency 
in the second half of the thirteenth century is apparently 
due to the occurrence in this period of several long 
religious poems, with a small number of examples. (2) 
The supposition that the strengthened negative was used 
much less frequently in Middle Germany and on the 
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lower Rhein than in Austria or Bavaria was probably 
based on the small amount of material from the first two 
localities. Reference to the geographical summary will 
show no very noteworthy differences in frequency of use 
between the different dialects, except the greater frequency 
in Alemannic territory, which may be explained by the 
occurrence here of several late popular works with a large 
number of examples. (3) His conclusion (p. 473) that 
certain poets of the later part of the thirteenth century, 
e. g. the poet of the Lohengrin and Rudolf von Ems, 
avoid the use of the strengthened negative, is not strictly 
true. Lohengrin has 5 examples in 7670 lines or one in 
1534 lines, i.e. more than the general average. Rudolf 
von Ems has 5 examples in 22928 lines or one in 4585 
lines, a rather rare use but hardly an avoidance of it. (4) 
His statement (p. 475 note) that there is a great difference 
in the frequency of use in the portion of the Passional, 
edited by Képke, and that edited by Hahn, the latter 
showing very few examples, must depend upon general 
impressions and on his failure to record all the examples 
to be found in the latter. Pass. K. has 36 exs. in 67000 
lines or one in 1861 lines; while Pass. H. has 16 exs. in 
37000 lines or one in 2312 lines, certainly no very great 
difference. 

§ 4. Conclusions —One general conclusion can, I think, 
be drawn from the summaries herein, and that is, that, 
between 1200 A. D. and 1500 A. D., the frequency of 
occurrence of thestrengthened negative is not determined 
by date or locality, but is affected somewhat by the char- 
acter of the composition and more yet by the preference 
of the individual author. 

As an illustration of how far chance influences the use 
of the strengthened negative, let us take Konrads von 
Wiirzburg Der trojanische Krieg; between lines 21499 
and 35548, or more than 14000 lines, there are no exam- 
ples; or e.g. Meleranz, which has only one example in 
12840 lines. If we had only these parts of the works of 
these two authors, we might say that they avoid this use, 
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and yet taking their works as a whole they show a fairly 
frequent use of the strengthened negative. The many 
words which rhyme with fdr, ez, and stré, no doubt 
influence the frequency with which these words were 
used, as they furnished a convenient means of completing 
averse. They occur, however, often enough in prose 
and non-rhyming words to show that their use was not 
entirely dependent on the ease of their use as rhyming 
words. 

§ 5. Comparison with French and English—A detailed 
comparison of the relative frequency of the use of the 
strengthened negative in Old French, Middle English, 
and Middle High German cannot be made owing to 
insufficient data in the dissertations of Heyn and Drey- 
ling. The Old French used more than twice as many 
words to strengthen the negative as the Middle High 
German, and the examples, as given by Dreyling, are 
three times as numerous as those given in this disserta- 
tion. In Renaus de Montauban (Stutt. Bibl. d. Lit. Ver. 
LXVII) there are 39 different words used 95 times to 
strengthen the negative, or one example in 182 lines. 
These facts would indicate that this usage was much 
more frequent in Old French than in Middle High Ger- 
man. In Old French more than one-third of the examples 
are names of coins; then follow, in order of frequency, 
products of nature, and parts of clothing. Why there 
should be such a great difference in the frequency of the 
use of the names of coins in Old French and Middle High 
German, I cannot say, unless possibly they formed a con- 
venient rhyming word in Old French and did not in 
Middle High German. 

$6. Origin and character of the Strengthened Negative.— 
Dreyling, following Chevallet, argues strongly for the 
popular origin and character of the use of the strength- 
ened negative. But for Middle High German, since here 
the literary works were so largely influenced by the 
French where this use was so prevalent, it is difficult to 
say whether its use is due to French influence or is of a 
popular character. The Old High and the Middle Low 
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German do not offer any convincing proofs on the subject. 
The amount of popular literature in Old High German is 
so small that the absence of the strengthened negative 
proves nothing as to its use among the people. In Middle 
Low German, the amount of literary work is so small 
and of such a late date, and the choice of words used is so 
evidently influenced by the High German, on the one 
side, and by the Dutch, on the other, that no conclusion 
can be drawn from the relatively great frequency of its 
use of the strengthened negative. The greater variety of 
words used to strengthen the negative in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, and the extensive use made of this 
form by certain popular writers, argue for the popular 
character of this usage but prove nothing as to its origin. 

The presence of alarge number of examples in Heinrich 
von Veldeke would argue in favor of a French origin, and 
probably both the French literary influence and its popu- 
lar character contributed to the frequent use of the 
strengthened negative. An absolute negative may be 
made stronger to the ordinary mind either by repeating 
the negative particie or by specifying some sniall thing 
as a basis of comparison. In German the former was first 
in order of time and on its gradual disappearance was 
replaced by the latter. In Middle High German the two 
exist side by side, the repetition of the negative particle 
becoming gradually less frequent. Portions of thirteen 
works of the twelfth century have 1025 double negatives 
to 1253 single ones, while portions of nine works from the 
thirteenth to the fifteenth century have only 205 double 
forms to 1174 single ones. 

$7. Appendix.—In the appendix, there is included a 
number of implied negatives and of those strengthened 
by specifying things not of small size or value. The 
number of examples in the first two lists is not large, but 
some of them are very interesting, especially those in B. 

I did not think it necessary to give many of the passages 
in which the words found in the categories in the Appen- 
dix occur, as they do not come within the main purpose 
of this treatise. 
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A. OBJECTS TAKEN FROM NATURE. 


I. ANIMALS. 


a. Entire.—a) Huon: (1) Ich acht der andern nicht ein huon. Ring 14b-6; 
(2) Vor jm wirdt bleyben nit ein huon. Fasn. N.: 33-25; (3) ine gefloch niemer 
von in huon. Parc. VIII 654.—f) Genselin - (1) doch hilft sie nit ein genselin, 
Lilcron. I 63-10-7.—y) A/a#s : (1) Und sich nindert regte ein mis. Trist. H. 
v. Frei. 5922; (2) Das mich nit hett ghort ein mits. Fasn. N. 21-21 ; (3) 2 
mir begieng sich nit ein mis. Lilcron I 62-3-8; (4) Zr werte nit ainr mas. 
Netz 8847; (5) Had nit sorg als um ain mis. Lilcron. I 42-14; (6) Mune 
torstet ir niht erschrecken eine mas, Laur. 339.—0) Vogel und mis. (1) sé 
enwart niein keiner vrist sé kleine ein vogel noch ein mis der miige kumenin 
das hus. Trist. H. v. Frei. 5777.—e) Kacz und mis : (1) Jn dem ganczen huss 
is nit so vil spis das sich ein kacz oder ein mus erweren micht. Volksb. 284-12, 
—¢) Humel: (1) eines humels an einem vaden solt man dir niht gedruwen. 
Spgl. 161-3. g) Miikken: (1) dar umbe vorht ich nicht ein Miikken. MS. H. 
III 199-16-8.—A) Las: (1) Triefmas ist mir nicht ein lds. Ring 23c-13; (2) 
Des acht ich nit ein lds. Ring 53d-23; (3) ich gid um niemant nit ain lis, 
Fasn. 397-25.—i) Floch ; (1) Ich engebe umb sie nicht ein floch. Pass. Als. 
4591 ; (2) ch kundt nit wol ein floch getiten. Fasn. 1063-22. Fasn. N. 8-18. 
—k) Made: Id en mochte eme weit geschaden Also vele als zwo maden, Karl 
M 588-37.—/) Alilwe.: (1) daz sich vor ime verbirget niht sé kleine als ist ein 
milwe. MS, H. Il 236-3-3.—m) Creaturen : (1) Ouch hanich nichts mé begehrt 
Jech keine creaturen wert Wan got alters eine. Elis. 6742. 


b. Parts of bodies—a) Hér: 

This word occurs so frequently that it seemed unnecessary to give more 
than the verbs with which it is used. 

1) As a measure of distance it is used as follows with 


(1) deweit sin: Pass. K. 39-23. 


(2) bewegen : Pass. K. 177-43. 
2 


(3) dringen - Ludw. 2331. 
(4) komen: Ga. I 390-59: Schleig. 255-14. 
(5) ledic stn. : Berth. I. 71-20. 
(6) lésen: Pass. H. 33-76. 
(7) delésen. Erec: 8144. 
(8) minnern : Krone, 12341. 
(9) regen: Findl. 224-97: Pass. K. 29-43. 
(10) treten : Pass. K. 324-68. 
(11) abertreten : Reinf. 23501. 
(12) fucken: Brun. 1027, 
(13) uber riten ; j. Tit. 2359-2. 
(14) ufrichten - Netz g194. 
(15) vallen: Netz 540, 969. 
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(16) velen: Netz 10133, 13633. Fasn. 509-29; Mont. 131-92; 107-27; 
109-24; 156-548 ; 177-56; 180-168 ; 193-44. 

(17) verlén ; Licht. 390-5. 

(18) werrucken : Reinf. 113. 

(19) verwandeln : Krone, 20039. 

(20) vréen: St. Franc. 4641. 

(21) wanken: Reinf. 4386: MS. H. II 89-15-1. 

(22) wanc gewinnen: Reinf. 10105. 

(23) wandels sin or haben: Ga. 1 392-104: Wigam. 3578. 
81-g-5: 268-12-11. 

(24) wandels erkennen ; Schachged. 5171. 

(25) wichen: Lilcron. I 54-7-13. 

(26) ziehen : Licht. 346-17. 


2) //ér is used as a measure of value with the following verbs: 


(1) achten: Whim. 4585; Alex. L. 6722; Pass. K. 299-27; Mone II 
317-3283 ; Lanz. Fuet. 151-7; Wigal. 6197; WG. 3664; Amis 1278; Troj. 
15461, 18150; Wart. 505; MS. H. III 217-4-9. 

(2) sich betragen - Krone 17552. 

(3) geben: Karl M. 378-32; Reinf. 16727; Netz 2142; Trist. 16537; 
Wigal. 10320; Fasn. 614-9; Fasn. N. 293-44; MS. H. I 366-26-6. 

(4) gevallen : Karl 5939. 

(5) helfen : Tand. 14360; Pass. H. 365-81 ; Pass. Als. 6524; Lanz, Fuet. 
29-1 ; Mont. 220-94; Ga. I 25-157; Veld. 11109 ; Hartm. Klage 1257; MS. 
H. II 192-87-6; Troj. 8626; Wart. 1270. 

(6) keren: Pass. K. 413-64 ; Ort. 146-4; Sig. 249-16-3; Livlind. 6514. 

(7) lénen: MS. H. III 268-2-11. 

(8) schaden: Steinb. 211; Pass. K. 174-38; Reinolt 14844; Alex. L. 
21644; Lutw. 3225; Pass. Als. 4077; MS. H. I 183-86-6, III 385-3-3 ; Iw. 
579; Biichl. 713, 750; Krone 15988; Mel. 6085 ; Sachsen. 2693 ; Walb. 825; 
RSP. 2330. 

(9) tiure stn: Krol. 3624; MS. H. II 1oo-1-10. 

(10) tiure finden ; Berth. II 263-18. 

(11) vervdhen: Pass. K. 23-60; Biichl. 573; MS. H. I 83-33-7; Barl. 
269-26. 

(12) vrumen ; Leben Jesu 327; a. Hein. 500; Gerh. 1918; MS. H.I 
314-24-8, II 235-6-8 ; Urst. 109-55; Dietr. gor7. 


3) 4dr is used with the following verbs denoting mental action or an 
action of the senses: 


(1) argern: Pass. H. 10-53. 

(2) betriieben : Alex. L. 9959. 

(3) enphinden : Berth. I 188-4. 

(4) sich erbarmen : Pass. K. 610-87. 

(5) erkomen ; Pass. K. 63-45. 

(6) gewar sin - Krone 27593 ; 14768; Licht. 224-20; Schade 64-398. 
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(7) gentezen: Karl M. 365-20; Fasn. 78-29; MS. H. I 75-13-4; Wolfd. 
A. 68-4. 

(8) Aéren: Reinf. 7131. 

(9) Aennen: Krone 29004. 

(10) schamen : WG. 2274. 

(11) sehen; Reinf. 8059 ; Krone 14657, 23446. 

(12) ¢r@ren : Brun 1120. 

(13) érdérens sin: Virg. 341-7. 

(14) trdwen : Pass. K. 456-19. 

(15) vergessen: Krone 20333. 

(16) vernemen ; Alex. L. 7633. 

(17) verstehen - Veld. 10543. 

(18) vro sin: Pass. H. 93-8. 

(19) varhten: St. Franc. 565; Pass. K. 175-33; Lilcron. I 53-4-13, II 
308-10 ; Neidh. go-14; MS. H. II 136-12-5, III 255-10-2; WG. 3or0. 

(20) wizzen : Trist. H.v. Frei. 2091; Pass. Als. 4526; Reinolt 9432; Krol. 
99; Krone 16688, 25026, 27738; Licht. 13-31; Ga. I 391-go; MS. H. III 
284-9-3. 

(21) wundern: Pass. K. 514-19. 

(22) zwifeln: Krol. 987; MS. H. III 423-5-3; WG. 4518. 


4) Hér is also used with the following verbs: 


(t) dluoten - Steinb. 279. 
(2) bertieren : Krone 20790. 
(3) deswern : GFR. 2219. 
(4) befinden : Reinf. 8079. 
(5) d¢wonen - Bit. 2565. 
(6) daz gedienen -: Amis 1915. 
(7) danken > WG. 4048. 
(8) die Rede diuten : Krol. 4625. 
(g) dursten : Krol. 2951. 
(10) endlecken: Krone 16813. 
(11) entsagen: Reinf. 16331, 
(12) erbarn : Reinf. 9748. 
(13) erliden : Krone 28335. 
(14) gebrechen : MS. H. III 61-8-5. 
(15) gebresten : Krone 5845; MS. H. III 340-20-14. 
(16) glichen : Brun 86; Fasn. 78-16. 
(17) gewinnen ; Erec 117; Greg. 2135; Iw. 7269; Wolfd. B. 790-4; Ecke 
S. §1-13, 112-4; Ecke Z. 24-5. 
(18) gewalt hén: Dietr. 5066. 
(19) Alecken : Fasn. 85-16. 
(20) /ézen : Dal. 25-13; Wolfd. A. 215-2. 
(21) detzen - Heinr. g50. 
(22) ingen: Tand. 6506; Veld. 8686; Urst. 114-4; Amis 113; Licht. 
148-23; MS. H. I 80-11-5, II 172-11-5; Ga. I 432-1622; Pyram. 6, 348 ; 
Mone I 168-703; Dietr. 518, 3771, 4864. 
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sanfter leben : Erec 7793. 
nemen ; Licht. 273-32; Erec 7387. 
wirs phlegen : Bit. 4979. 
(26) priieven - Fasn. 81-19. 
vetten: Virg. 534-2. 
drater riten : Iw. 4607. 
ruoren: Bon. 39-25. 
sagen: Neidh. 236-g; Reinf. 8059 ; Ecke Z. go-t. 
schiuhen : Virg. 345-4, 664-7. 
schénen ; Netz 12635. 
sin: Berth. I 467-28; Wigam. 53; MD. Ged. Marienl. 14; Georg 


schiner sin: Berth. I 438-38. 
stimen: Karl 1365. 


/ 


trinken und essen : Krone 29857. 
I 


triugen - Gerh. 5632; j. Tit. 5187-1. 
tragen : Berth. I 73-7. 
trésten : Ga. III 438-197 ; Walth. 125-3. 
tuon: Netz 4740. 
leides tuon : Ecke Z. gv-13. 
war hén ; Erec 7520. 
verbern : Ga. III 374-670. 
verbrennen « Pass. K. 679-29. 
verliesen : Tand. 2993. 
verscharn ; Georg. 3015. 
verséren » Ecke Z, 78-13. 
versnetden : Pass. K. 306-74. 
verstin : Troj. 14890. 
verstimen : Iw. 6063. 
verwidern : Krone 17357. 
52) verwizen. Alex. L. 15595. 
(53) vinden: Neidh, 82-14; Wolfd. B. 656-4. 
(54) virmen: MS. H. III 123-52-11. 
(55) volloben : Reinf. 13013. 
(56) leider werden : Flor. 7844. 
(57) wber werden: Amis 1749. 
(58) werren : Amis 890; Wolfd. A. 501-3. 
(59) widersitzen : Wigam. 1637. 
(60) zweiunge sin: Livlind. 3219. 


Hér is used literally in the Rolandslied with verruckken Rol. 7730 and 
verliesen Rol. §154. 
Hr is used also with the following modifiers : 


5) minniste with (1) endern : Berth. I 19-20, and (2) geloben - Berth. I 371-30. 
6) gespalden : kein man der untriuwe te gewan 

so breit sam ein gespalden hér ; Trist. H. v. Frei. 1385. 
7) halbes : 


din bannen vorcht ich niht als umd ein halbes hdr: Wart. 655. 
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8) cleines : 
(1) du bist an dem libe nit gesunt als dir als um ein cleines hér: Salm 
and with the following verbs: (2) achten: Kaufr. Ged. go-117. 
(3) beliben : Troj. 38629. 
(4) geben: MS. H. III 222-8-4. 
(5) geniezen > Kaufr. Ged. 26-85. 
(6) diugen: Reinf. 7219. 
(7) rueren: Diut. I 301-4. 
(8) schaden : Kaufr. Ged. 20-193. 
(9) spiln - Reinf, 14305. 
(10) verséren : Kaufr. Ged. 67-389. 
(11) werm : Reinf. 16355. 
(12) wizzen: Reinf. 5899; Alex. L. 873. 
Hér is also used in the genitive modifying g7éz and drei¢. 
9) Adres gréz is found with the following verbs : 
(1) gebrechen : Whim. 4311. 
(2) helfen: Berth. I 529-19. 
(3) ze staten komen: Whim. 5729. 
(4) rueren : GFR. 2017. 
(5) schamen ; a. Hein. 1206; Wigal. 5430. 
(6) vergezzen: Berth. I 46-245; Tit. 33-2. 
10) Aéres brett is found with the following verbs: 
(1) durchgrunden : Reinf. 7157. 
(2) haben; Erec 8863. 
(3) scheinen : Karl. 8147. 
(4) soln : MS. H. II 192-87-11. 
(5) séruchen: Neidh. XXI 5. 
(6) vwrdgen: Reinf. 11773. 
(7) verswigen : Reinf. 13736. 
(8) wenken : Troj. 19905. 
(9) wandels finden : Loh. 389. 
(10) omen : Helbl. I 1346. 


11) haut noch hér was found once. 
Es behielt mancher weder haut noch hér: Fasn. 629-7. 


b) Hand. (1) si géb mir nymer ainer hand breit meines landes : Ftiet. Lanz. 
170-33. 
(2) des enwas niht hende breit beliben: Parc. VII 1465. 
(3) etelich unz an den morgen fruo slief niht einer hande breit : Bit. 9569. 
(4) Sie hetten af der erden Nirgen einer hande breit : Herb. 9572. 


c) Finger. (1) das irrem kein noch nie kein finger wund were worden - 
Volksb. 234-27. 

(2) hdt noch dem aller minnesten heiligen den aller minnesten finger nicht 
gelobet ; Berth. I 371-36. 

(3) ntht finger breit gescheiden ; j. Tit. 117-4. 

(4) ich sag iu baz durch solche nét verliir ich nicht den kleinen finger: MS. 
H., I 291-27-6. 
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d) Spanne occurs with finger in the following passage : 
(1) daz entruoger nie decheinen wis halbes fingers lang noch spanne: Parc. 


XIIT 1557. 
e) Nagel. (1) den aller minnesten nagel niht gelobet : Berth. I 371-33. 


f) Hennen vuoz. (1) Und acht nicht umb einr hennen vuoz: Ring 17c-38. 


) Brdéwe. (1) er mochte von in niht gehért umb ein brdwe werden: Reinf. 


‘i 
g 
223-55. 


h) Flocken. (1) ich het mich solcher niht gefrewet gein einer lerchen flocken : 
j. Tit. 3930-2. 


i) Veder und Bré. (1) Sin pris hatie so ganze fluge Daz im nie halbe veder 
wart enzucket Noch von der veder ein halbe b14 gereret : j. Tit. 1404. 


2. PLANTS. 


a. Parts of Plants—a) Stré: 
(1) wir geben umb iuwers hérren dré 
ze drizig jaren niht ein str6: Iw. 1440; Alex. L. 3230. 
(2) ezn, wac ir erriu ritterschaft 
engegen dirre niht ein str6é - Iw 7257. 
Also with the following verbs: (3) achten- Karl 2990; Ga. III 228-1188 ; 
St. Christ. 348. 
(4) virhten: Trist. 8873; Ga. I 436-1776. 
(5) wanken : Pass. K. 385-13. 


b) Halm. (1) er hete einen halm dran niht: Berth. I 343-7. 

(2) daz hiilf mich gein diner sterke niht eines halmes breit: MS. H. III 
345-8-6. 

(3) das er die gerechtekeit nindert eines halmes breit durch keine herschaft 
verliez » Pass. K. 246-94. 

(4) man mocht mit einem halme dazwischen nicht : Hadam. §17-3. 


c) Kriét. wir gend umb niemand nit ein krét: Lilcron. I 556-3-2. 


d) AXlett. Kain abbalas, bicht noch bett 
Ver facht dich nit als umb ain klett : Netz 489. 


e) Bast. (1) Jd en schade eme niet eynen bast: Karl M. 813-61. 

(2) ev ist nicht bastes wert: MS. H. III 468b-21-2. 

Also with the following verbs: (3) achten: Reinf. 8394; Veld. 11129; 
Ga. I go-25; Ort. 569-4. 

(4) geben : Reinolt 2820, 11882. 

(5) gewinnen - Veld. 2800. 

(6) helfen : Veld. 4795, 6417. 

(7) stn: Veld. 12017. 

(8) vrumen: Freid. 73-15. 

(9) véirhten : Karl M. 624-2; Reinolt 12819; Veld. 398. 
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f) Kaff. (1) dar umb en was en niet ein kaff : Karl M. 97-3, 305-5. 

(2) Ld en halpe eme niet eyn kaff : Karl M. 366-12. 
Also with the following verbs: (3) achten - Karl M. 490-66; Reinolt 4871. 
(4) geben: Reinolt 1688, 2748. 

(5) wissen: Reinolt 6879. 


g) Vese. (1) sie geben umb uch nit ein vese: Reinolt 6015 ; Hadam. 186-4. 
(2) noch ein vesen nit er enhdt gehért: Reinolt 5152; MF. 117-7. 

Also with the following verbs: (3) achten : MS. H. III 291-4-12. 

(4) houfen: MS. H. III 28-14-12. 

(5) gelichen : Weinschwelg 304. 

(6) schaden ; Fasn, 965-1. 

(7) swie s? nie getaete mines wiilen gegen einer hirsen vesen: MS. H. III 

468g-3-3. 


h) Arweiz wisch. ein laeren arweiz wisch gaeb ich niht umb ir aller kunst 
Helbl. II 1294. 


i) Spriu. (1) nu wolte ich ahten umd ein spriu niht uf iuwer claffen 
Troj. 12706, 21152. 


j) Blat. (1) Gesell, thu uff den mund Und leg kein blat darfur: Schleig. 
217-1; Sachsen. 2283. 
(2) niht so tiunwer als umb ein blat ; Urst. 122-15. 
(3) Man hat ein méhen blat déswischen niht getrieben > Ga. III 122-414. 
(4) helfen - Walther 231-8; Ga. II 485-698. 
(5) verstehen : Veld. 2177. 
(6) viéirhten : Veld. 6387. 


k) Loup. (1) Undir so vil ein linden loup niht ahten ; j. Tit. 4711-3. 
(2) so me triige in niht viir umbe ein loup sin angest unt sin arbeit; Trist. 


16088. 


1) Brdme. (1) niht mér dan einen brdmen sie sich darunder sparten : Krone 
I71II. 
(2) und gaebe ein brdme niht umb dirre hundert > Krone 24690; Troj. 7156. 


m) Louches kil. (1) daz er niht eines louches kil noch eine bine umb sin ben 
des males dorfte dé gegeben : Troj. 36414. 


2. b. Fruits. 


a) Béne. (1) Di ist dir nicht einer bénen wert: RSP. 2420; Reinolt gogt; 
Bit. 3919. 
(2) sé gréz als ein bine er niht ungelénet lat: Mart. 198-96; MS. H. I 
78-22-4. 
(3) or enpryste das nit vor ein bine gegen seyn ors Beyart : Reinolt, 8200, 
(4) geben: Reinolt 3230, 9469; Troj. 36415 ; Trist. 16880. 
(5) rumen. Reinolt 8010. 
(6) schaden : Reinf. 20837. 
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7) verwandeln : j. Tit. 5081-2. 
(8) vrumen: AB. 1 234-661. 
(9) virhten > Reinolt 14774. 
(10) 2 viirhte ich dine stange und dich niht eine halbe bine: Trist. 1§995. 
(11) ich wendz niht mit dem, daz man schelt von einer halben binen : Ga. III 
372-57- 
b) Wicke. (1) so geb ich nit ein wicke umb einen jungen virsten nicht: Da. 
227-10. 
(2) ntemen hie erschricken so thre umbe ein wicken : Mart. 214-88. 
(3) und in der volget niht wan eine wicke : j. Tit. 3813-4. 
(4) ich wiirhte im niemer wicken : Virg. 515-10. 


5) er erschrac niht ein wicke : Virg. 631-6. 


c) Kicher. (1) unde gebet niht ein kicher umb al der werlde vintschaft: 
Krone 25007. 


d) Hirsen kornelin, (1) Der untriuwe nie gewan in dem reinen herzen sin 


g 


alsam ein hirsen kornelin : Trist. H. v. Frei. 3148. 


e) Linse. (1) ein bezzer pfant ze gebene het er nindert gréz gein einer linse : 
j. Tit. 644-2. 
(2) er viirhtet nieman umd ein lins ; MS. H. III 265-8-7. 


f) Nuz. (1) man hette nicht dar ab gehauwen in drissig idren um ein nuz : 
Georg 5755. 
2) und spricht das er nit schuldig sy Minr vrowen haselnuz dry: Sachsen. 


Papel. (1) Und doch nie wiirt ainr papeln wert : Sachsen. 389. 


h) Siéhe. (1) ich weiz wol daz du nie bige sunde also breit sam ein slé: Brun 
6082, 
(2) Dar umd en was en neit evn slé: Karl M. 306-40. 
(3) Diu toht niht umd ein sléhe : Krone 21273. 
(4) Ste dut glich als kunde si nit ein sléhe slinden ; Lilcron. I 265-21. 


i) Ber. (1) das hulfe niht umbe ein ber > Erac. 388; Helbl. IV 42r. 

(2) achten; Trist. 16272; Troj. 12679. 

(3) geben: Parc. XI 360; Mai 53-4; Ga. II 97-363. 

(4) schuofen: Urst. 114-16. Bramder occurs in the following passages : 
(5) das hulfe in niht ein brambere : Mone Sch. 3-446; Fronleich 4076. 
Modified by zo, der occurs as follows : 

(6) Zceh enachte mich neit vur zwo beren: Karl M. 584-17. 


j) Swam. (1) weder ringe noch die schilte half sie niht mé danne ein swam : 
Karl 5495. 


k) Kirse. (1) und niht gein einer kirse erkanten sie noch er die penitente: 
Tit. 4884-2. 
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1) Bétil. (1) so achte man en eines bitils wert: RSP. 1563. 
(2) Da sie den konig nit entsahen eine bottil von einer hagen: Reinolt 
11756. 


m) Hiefe. (1) sé gaebe ich ein hiefe niht umb alle iuwer hérschaft guot: 
Virg. 854-12. 


n) Grdz denotes either a grain of sand or a kernel of grain and on 
account of the impossibility of separating the two meanings all the exam- 
ples will be given here. 

(1) daz kumt im niemer fiir den stund als gréz als ein kieine gréz: Steinb. 
403. 

(2) waz hat unser frouwe dd mite se schaffen? umd ein griiz nicht: Berth. 
I 323-3. 

(3) seht wie gréz ein griz si sb vil was dé niht holzes bi: Erec. 7525. 

(4) in enwar niht gein einem griz: Erac. 1077. 

(5) bestehen - Wigal. 7575. 

(6) ahten: Troj. 34717. 

(7) geben - Helmb. 1757. 

(8) besser haben : Neidh. 98-35. 

(9) Aelfen - Georg 2161. 

(10) schaden » Georg 5691. 

(11) verliesen : Mai 183-32. 

(12) verswigen: Hahn, Jiid. 130-80. 

(13) vrumen - Wigal. 114. 

(14) wenden ; Strick. 5-164. 

(15) daz ich ntht ein hirsen gritz viirhte daz gerumpel nider : Helbl. I 380. 

(16) Man kiinde sin niht gewinnen als grés ein hirse graézist: Berth. I 419-1. 


3. INORGANIC OBJECTS. 


a) Tropfe. (1) st enmochten sich drop niet generen > Veld. 6902. 

(2) das mir des alles niht enwirt ein tropfe: Walth, 185-6. 

(3) wan di hast der waren minne einigen tropfen nicht: Berth. I 545-2, 
21-18. 

(4) So kunt man es umb ein tropfen nit sehen - Fasn. 207-27. 

(5) da in enmochte nicht gelaben ein tropfe von eime vlut - Pass. H. 235-48. 

(6) das nindert kein tropf darin belieh: Fasn. 134-24, 208-3; Berth. II 
103-11; Bartsch 252-307. 

(7) so mag ain tropf dar dz nit gin; Lilcron. I 44-116; Pass. H, 49-76. 


b) Zaher. (1) doch niemant kain zaher um in waint: Lilcron. II 133-91. 


c) Perle. (1) des was niht perlin gréz an dir vergezzen ; j. Tit. 5173-4. 


d) Koln. (1) Dar laz dy funken nicht eine koln werdin in dem haus. Dal. 
—27, 60-20. 


34 
e) Schime. (1) si duchte wesen nicht ein schime vor im alda besitzen : Pass. 
H. 373-68. 
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f) Zedel. (1) swie man sins adels ahtet niht gen eime zedel: MS, H. II 
258-I-2. 


g) Stoubelin. (1) noch an ir strdze enlaze deheiner slahte stoubelin : Trist. 


4917. 
h) Stein und stoc. (1) Hey en leys do 20 der stunt weder stein noch stocke 
stin : Karl M. 309-52; Reinolt r1g18. 


i) Stoc alone is used once. (1) der konig lasst nit in iuwern lande einen 


stoc nit stande; Reinolt 11952. 

A number of common and vulgar objects are used to strengthen the 
negative. 

j) Perz quait. 
408-41. 


(1) umb disen rait En geve ich neit eyn perz quait: Karl M. 


k) AXdt. (1) sé gaeb denn umb in niemen ain két: Netz 8988. 
(2) die dink sind alle nit ains kats wert: Fasn. 695-11. 
(3) Und stet mir zéren niht ein két: Helbl. V 24. 


1) Schdiss. (1) Er achtet uns nit ein schdiss : Ring 5d-7. 


m) Hor. (1) Davon der mynne lopwort Behagent mit nit umb ein hor: 


Lutw. 1603. 
(2) Und achtent niemans umb ein hor : MS. H. II 196-3-18. 


n) Stank. (1) Man gaeb darumd nit ain stank - Netz 8939. 


0) Farz. (1) Der eren acht sey nit ein farz : Ring 21d-35. 
(2) Umb dich so gebich nit ein farz: Fasn. 614-25. 


p) Vist. (1) umbe den gaeb er niht einen vist: Steinb. 854; Ring 42b-43 ; 


Netz 8511. 
(2) Und wissind drum nit ain vist > Netz 5884. 
q) Switz or alternative reading saifz. (1) ich geb umb uch al nit ein switz : 
Mone II 315-3241, cf. Smeller, Bair. Wrtrb. II 654b. 


B. OBJECTS OF HUMAN INVENTION. 


1. PAarrs OF CLOTHING AND ARMOR, 


a) Ring. (1) des liez er nicht ab einen ring : Bon. 158-4. 
(2) des geleip dad weder vadem noch ring ; Trist. 9508. 
(3) unz er vunf hundert ritter gwan den eines ringes niht enbrast: GFR. 
IOTg. 
(4) cf. riemen 4. 


(1) daz wac niht umb einen snal gén dirre stimme: Reinf. 22407. 


b) Snail. 
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c) Riemen. (1) gewdpentritterliche daz im eines riemen niht enbrast : Reinf. 
8393. 
(2) daz sicherlich was nieman dem er eines riemen wollte bresten ldzen : 
Reinf. 14664. 
(3) dem eines riemen niht gebrach: Herb. 4946. 
(4) ix deheinen eines ringes noch eines riemen nie gebrach : Wofid. A. 321-4. 


d) Sporen. (1) [lr enhant uns nie gegeben, kinig suss 
einen spornen an unser vuss: Reinolt 2395. 
(2) ste heten niht gebresten gen einigem sporn: Kudr. 1391-2. 


e) Bant. (1) dat wére dajegen niht ein bant : Crane 3122. 
f) Briz. (1) Man sols uch nit verclugen um keyner hand briz : Spgl. 188-16. 


g) Side. 1) Siden breit. (1) tuwer staet sich von ir nie wolt siden breit ver- 
verben : Loh. 1287. 
(2) krenke sin: Hadam. 358-7. 
(3) an der sippe sin: j. Tit. 4438-1. 
(4) gewirren : j. Tit. 446-2. 
2) Siden gréz. (1) daz ez in nicht siden gréz enmocht gevrumen: Loh, 2239. 
(2) vergessen: j. Tit. 403-4, 4976-4. 
(3) vervahen « j. Tit. 5446-1. 


h) Faden. (1) 2¢ jungst behebt er nit ain faden : Netz 12121. 
(2) mir blibi ni tiber einen faden: Mone II 388-269; Helbl. I 613. 
(3) dehein vaden an sinem libe schein: Wigal. 5428; Helmb. 1201 ; Ga. I 
436-1756. 
(4) Mun hab ich mirn keyn vaden an: Folz 526-94; Fasn. 373-10, 791-25. 
(5) Dern gespunnet nie vaden : Neidh. 24-35. 
(6) cf. Ring 2. 


2. ARTICLES OF HOUSEHOLD USE, 


a) Mddel. (1) ditz gevrumt in niht nddel zwé : Krone 2743. 
(2) man konde eine nddeln niergen an in gestechet han: Herb. 6772. 
(3) gein einer nddeln schine belieb Agors nit ane; j. Tit. 5571-2. 
. (4) Do gewan sie nie sé vil zwifels, daz uff einer nddeln spitze mohte geligen ;: 
Berth. I 376-26. 
b) Zehg. (1) Ich gebir nit ein zehg Umbd alles das sie hat: Spgl. 184-16. 
c) Beth. (1) Nit dan ein halbes beth Da mit sin wir endrunnen: Spgl. 
142-29. 
d) Leffel, (1) Er lie dem man niht leffels wert > Helmb. 671. 


3. ARTICLES OF NUTRIMENT. 


a) Ei. (1) ir stet mir niht vur ein ei: Alex. L. 20418. 

(2) achten: Pass. K. 164-11, 625-46; Ring 10-20, 28-1; Elis. 8512; Lanz. 
Fiiet. 350-12 ; Karl 6059; Diut. I 463-8; MS. H. I rro-17-4; Ga. I 415-970, 
II 416-253. 


20 
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(3) enphahen: Pass. K. 598-76. 
(4) entsitzen : Troj. 21451. 
(5) geben: Mai 155-10; MS. H. II 188-62-6; Sachsen. 5240; Ga. III 
172-362; Fasn. N. 299-10; Kaufr. Ged. 28-156; Schilt. 210-3. 
(6) geleisten: Berth. I 425-29. 
(7) Aaben: Fasn. 79-18. 
(8) helfen: Pass. K. 126-84; Ring 58-39; Veld. 5736; Troj. 2025, 9699 ; 
Pant. 1070. 
(9) Aoufen : Mai 211-17. 
(10) memen ; j. Tit. 2837-3; Berth. I 26-29. 
(11) schaden : Troj. 9283. 
(12) doeser sin : Troj. 2464. 
(13) sin: Veld. 7824. 
(14) tugen - Troj. 35548. 
(15) verwihen - Flore 6490. 
(16) viirhten: Licht. 543-7. 
(17) wandels haben: Troj. 19917. 
(18) besser sin um zweter eier - Helmb. 172. 
(19) die freude niht in selben kouften umbe ein halbes ei: Neidh. 66-2 ; 
Troj. 9155. 


b) Brét. (1) Ich houfte nit frundschaft um ein brét: Lilcron. II 76-18-4. 
(2) achten > Kudr. 843-2; AW. 153-551; Krone 7272; Ga. III 371-551, 
(3) geben: Parc. V 82; MS. H. III 468i-6-4. 

(4) gewinnen : Fasn. N. 149-20. 
(5) fésen : MS. H. III 344-2-11. 
(6) wirhten : Freid. 123-25. 
(7) vrumen : a. Hein. 1092. 
Halbes brét is used with (8) geben: j. Tit. 300-4; Trist. 8673; Parc. III 
798; MS. H. III 344-3-10. 


~— 


Connected with 476¢ is a dissen brétes and the word c) Bissen alone, usually 
used literally for the smallest amount of food. 

(1) s6 haben ich und mein hint nit ein bissen bréts im haus : Fasn. 54-15, 
55-26; Fasn. N. 18-11. 

(2) Dennoch pleybt seyn nicht en bissen : Ring 34c-25, 53-36. 

(3) Sé gsteh ich jm kein bissen nit: Fasn. N. 43-18. 


d) Pan (probably meaning bread). (1) die zu lin hetter nicht cin pan: St. 
Christoph. 930. 


e) Trunk. (1) des hett ich nie genossen neur umd ein bisen trunk: Wolk. 
694-64. 


f) Miiz(abittoeat) (1) Das glaub niine halb ein miiz : Spgi. 198-15. 
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4. MEASURES. a. Of Distance. 


a) Vuoz. (1) wante sie theme rehte nie einen vuoz entwichen: Rol. 5123; 
Salm. 1009, 2620, 4041; Pass. K. 360-43; Karl 1378, 7512; Alex. L. 22607 ; 
Reinf. 3356, 5218; Nib. 1716-4 (Zarn. 271-6-4) ; a. Hein. 307 ; Biich. 521; 
Bit. 11069; Rosen. 770; Wigal. 10149; MS. H. I 32-18-3, II 148-5-s, II 
19-90-4, II 134-1-8 ; Neidh. 62-10; Helbl. III 182. 

(2) Artus het nindert vuoz getreten dz loblichen prise: Tand. 15249: with 
treten also Tand. 246, 7251 ; Trist. 19265; Pass. K. 135-58, 159-3, 263-37; 
Pass. H. 308-80, 52-33; Helmb. 1226; MS. H. I 116-25-6, 178-43-8, III 
272-4-9 ; Licht. 260-15. 

(3) dringen : Pass. K. 30-1. 

(4) gan: Pass. K. 459-64. 

(5) gestdn ; Flore 5917. 

(6) jagen : Karl 8992. 

(7) 4éren : Neidh. 240-9. 

(8) komen: Walth. 218-4; MS. H. I 331-24-6; j. Tit. 5603-3; Troj. 
14777 ; Virg. 337-12, 476-12. 

(9) dizen - MS. H. II 309-5-4. 

(10) mezzen MS. H. III 344-2-12. 

(11) scheiden : MS. H. I 121-9-9. 

(12) stepfen - Mart. 150-101. 

(13) striichen : MS. H. II 79-12-10. 

(14) triden : MS. H. II 14-63-6. 

(15) verstézen - MS. H. III 420-28-6. 

(16) volgen : Neidh. 70-32. 

(17) wanken: Pass. K. 508-51 ; Flore 6413. 

(18) wolden : Pass. H. 389-45. 

(19) ztehen - Pass. H. 365-79. 

A more purely figurative use than in the foregoing is found in the follow- 
ing passages: 

(20) von mynem tode ist nit ein vuoz: Lutw. 3557. 

(21) Dar um wart im ein vuoz nit baz: Dalm. 181-10. 

(22) din verlouben ich nimmer vuoz: Erlis. 4431. 

(23) es ist vor tage niht ein vuoz : MS. H. II 237-9-13. 

Vuoz is frequently found modified by 4a/d as follows: 

(24) ¢reten : Barl. 283-13 ; Mart. 10-67. 

(25) entwichen : Troj. 36550 ; Mart. 92-107. 

(26) sich gewiten: Pass. H. 189-87. 

(27) gewenken ; Reinf. 7913. 

Vuoz is used together with ¢v7¢, both modified by als - 

(28) dien kunden niender hin gewegen halben vuoz noch halben trite : Trist. 
11817. 

And in connection with b) Schrit: 

(29) daz abe der stete niht mac getreten einen vuoz noch einen schrit :; Pant. 
419. 

Vuoz is used with c) wanc as follows : 

(30) der ritterlichem muote noch hérren tugende an keiner stete nie vuoz noch 
halben wanc getete : Trist. 1682. 
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Wanc is used alone as follows: 

(1) daz dir min herze niemer wanc gewiche : MS. H. III 274-5-8. 
(2) daz ich gewenke nimmer wanc von in: Licht. 425-5. 

(3) du kumst hin niht einen wanc: Flore 2351. 


In the following passages the length of the foot itself is used literally. 
(31) thaz vuoz niemer nemahte gebieten ane thie baren erthe : Rol. 6955. 
(31) st ¢rat niht eines vuozes spor vurbaz: Reinf. 27098. 


d) Trit. (1) dar dz sie nie trit getrat: Whim. 738; Helbl. 1155 ; Karl 502. 
(2) gén: Pass, K. 214-1. 

(3) entwichen : MS. H. III 274-9-3. 

(4) wichen ; Pass. H. 187-32. 

(5) iden : Pass. H. 229-40. 

(6) wolden ; Pass. K. 487-92. 

Vuoztrit is used with ¢reten : Berth. I 563-11 ; Mart. 61-109. 

Bitrit is used with (6) memen - Pass. K. 525-94. 

(7) Aomen: Pass. H. 256-73; and with (8) deweiten : Pass. K. 179-86. 

e) Mile. (1) Daz er af des heldes tét gerite nimmer mile breit : Bit. 12571. 


b. Of Time. 


a) Woche. (1) Erist likte vierzig jar alt und hat lichte der vierzig jar nie 
einen wochen nach gotes willen lebte : Berth. I 491-3. 


b) ‘Wink.’ (1) daz sie die selben juncfrouwen einen tac von in nie geluzen 
und halt eine wile als lange als ein bréwe die andern michte gertieren: Berth. I 


527-25, II 29-19. 


c) Stunde. (1) des gin ich niemir stunde abe: Reinf. 14923. 

(2) degeben - Marienl. 3-23. 

(3) erwinden ; Reinf. 18091. 

(4) gescheiden : Veterb. 15-15. 

(5) ddzen > Da. 557-2; Vir. 371-2. 

(6) rueren : Berth. I 243-35. 

(7) ruowen: Verterb. 47-22. 

(8) siz : Lilcron. II 281-20; Trist. v. H. v. Frei. 6716. 

(9) sparn : Schachged. 6305. 

(10) éragen: Alex. L. 18290. 

(11) ¢reten : Pass. K. §43-94. 

(12) abergeben ; Reinf. 5141. 
(13) verbern : Reinf. 25076. 
(14) vergezzen : Reinf. 2709, 13179; Tand. 765, 16651 ; Lanz. Fiiet. 54-22 ; 

Whim. 959. 
Stunde modified by Aalbe is found in the following passages : 
(15) der von den seinen nie kein hilf als umb ein halbe stunde gewan: Da. 


212-13. 
(16) ruowen : Reinf. 3418. 
(17) sé@men : Reinf. 6185. 
(18) versagen : Reinf. 18849. 
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d) Zac. (1) nimer tac in des verdréz : Whim. 569. 
(2) ndch tich enlebe ich nimmer tac: Dem. 3915, 4426; Pass. K. 274-71. 
(3) dienen : Neidh. 95-17. 
(4) lézen -: Ludw. 7809; Stauf. 75. 
(5) leben: Weibe 721; Schachged. 360-19; Volksb. 92-26; Lilcron. I 
303-204. 
(6) iden > Pass. Als. 755; Bartsch. 276-1021; Trist. und Isolde 102-7. 
(7) schemen ; Schachged. 3668. 
(8) sparn - Reinf. 23818. 
(9) sté@men « Schachged. 5757. 
(10) tuon - Schachged. 4550. 
(11) vergezzen ; Lanz. Fiiet. 54-22. 
(12) vristen : Flore 5370. 
(13) wern - Dalm. 39-11. 
(14) ich gebite nimmer einen tac; Tochter Syon 2101. 
Halben tac is used with (15) de/iben : Reinf. 4586. 
(16) dehalten ; Licht. 257-8. 
(17) genesen : Tand. 6127. 
(18) /eben - Mart. 2-80. 
(19) pfegen » Loh. 335. 
(20) staete werden: Alex. L. 6367. 
(21) stéimen : WG, 8654. 
(22) vreuen - Weibe tot. 
(23) tragen: Alex. L. 18290. 


= 


c. Of Weight. 


a) Lot, (1) da stétiuin aller nébt niht gen eime halben lit: Helbl. VII g20. 
(2) daz wak gen minnen niht ein lot: MS. H. II 222-1-16. 


b) Quint (either a weight or a coin, equals a quarter /ét). (1) ich gebe uch 
nit ein guint; Reinolt 2429. 


5. COINS, 


a) Phennic. (1) ich en wolde om geben zu zolnen nicht einen phennic durch 
angest not het ich eine berg von golde rét: Dem. 6663, also with geden : Dietr. 
1648 ; Ecke S. 52-13; MS. H. III 9-30-14; Amis 84. 

(2) der lize ich einen phennic niht ; Amis 2270. 

(3) gern» Kudr. 297-3. 

(4) geniezzen - Kaufr. Ged. 26-88. 

(5) Adn : Herb. 665. 

(6) nemen : Bit. 4993. 

(7) verscharn ; Gerh. 2394. 

(8) sé krang das er nit scheyn vier phennic wort: Reinolt 6965. 
(9) s6 breit als ein phennic beleip ir niht beinander ; Helmb. 1884. 
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b) Helbelinc. (1) einigen helbelinc sol nieman drumb enpfahen noch geben: 
Berth. I 293-21. 
(2) den minneste helbelinc der ne wirt ime njemer versagit: Gloub. 2611. 
(3) diu ist vor gote eines helbelinges niht wert: Berth. II 264-13. 
(4) deisten : Berth I 342-39, II 61-25. 
(5) gelten - Wolk. 687-252. 
(6) gewinnen: Virg. 76-13. 
(7) versimen: Berth. 244-31. 
(8) Umb ainen bisen helbelince Sol im mein haus nicht zinsber sin > Kaufr. 
Ged. 49-210. 
(9) man der helbelinc min noch nie gnéz : Virg. 481-13. 
c) Haller. (1) Das uns nit ein haller bleybt : Fasn. 881-7. 
(2) Und wer die sach noch so krumm S6 wirt mir nit ains haller drums: 
Fasn. 893-17. 
(3) Des ist ain pfund nit ains hallers wert : Netz 9510. 
(4) leh liess euch nit ein hallers wert: Fasn. 186-24. 
(5) geben: Lilcron. I 171-492 ; Fasn. 217-24. 


d) Bapel. (1) daz wac gén ir schénheit niht als umd ein bapel: Reinf. 2177. 


e) Schilling. (1) Beyart darzu mager wart das er nil scheyn funff schilling 
wert: Reinolt 12868. 


e) Sterlinc. (1) wizze, daz ich eines sterlinc des guotes nimmer geviier mit 
mir : Mai 127-18. 
f) Berner. (1) Daz maze drizic unde vier Niht einer berner gulte: Mart. 
60-75. 
g) Phunt. (1) Diu tusent gultent nit ain phunt: Sachsen. 258. 
(2) daz er nimmer ein halbes phunt nit mit im suller verbiwen ; Feldb. 501. 


Also with h) A/ark: (1) De doch mit speyle niet gewan weder mark noch 
phunt; Karl M. 18-25. 

(2) des wolte man der frouwen niht einer marke lin: Wolfd. A. 278-3. 

i) Jmperion, (1) Ja hettich goldes tusend phunt Ich geb uch nit ainimperion : 
Sachsen 87. 





6. SIGNS. 


a) Wort. (1) Sie sprach nie kein wort, noch wé noch ach ; Trist. H. v. Frei. 
6537. 

Also with sprechen: Trist. H. v. Frei, 6550, 6574; MS. H. I 155-38-6, II 
79-1g-5 ; Salm. 3037; Pass. K. 434-9; Pass. H. 308-58; Rock 1327, 1337; 
Karl M. 427-21, 473-4; Herb. 4560, 11934; Bit. 10172; Lanz. Ftiet. 184-11 ; 
Lilcron. I 535-18-8; Reinolt 1568. 

(2) Und nimmer mé dehein wort wurde des von in gehért : Whim. 442. 
(3) daz im gebristet niht ein wort: Reinf. 13130. 

(4) er engehorte nimmer mé kein wort: Trist. H. v. Frei. 5232. 

(5) des versweig er niht cin wort: Reinf. 7613. 
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(6) Noch tar es umb ein wort nit velen : Fasn, 17-28. 
(7) dar wider wil ich nimmer wort gestriten ; Loh. 206. 
(8) vernemen : Reinf. 8063. 

(9) verstehen -: Neidh. 69-39. 
(10) Mit ein wirtly darf ich mé jehen : Fasn. 872-10. 


b) Rede. (1) Zz en ist der rede niht wert: Herb. 12138. 
(2) Ez ist nit werth zu reden drumd : Fasn. N. 43-2. 


c) Schnellen. (1) so geb ich nit ein schnellen umb daz, daz wir werdent 
gewinnen : Mone II 397-540. 


d) Buochstabe. (1) Ein wort in niht entrisit noch eineinic buoch stabe : Mart. 
159-99. 


e) Gruoz. (1) der ist niht werdes gruozes wert: Reinf. 253, 1311. 


C. ABSTRACT CONCEPTS, 


a) Punkt. (1) daz eines punkten niht enbrast : Reinf. 24989. 


b) Ort. (1) dar umb sb gaebe ich niht ein ort: Neidh. XXXV 3; MS. H. 
III 468-3-6. 
(2) daz in niht veilte als um ein ort 
swaz Ambrosius sprach aldort: Pass. K. 613-81. 
(3) Brachens ytt richen hort? Ach nein fraw, alsuméb ein ort: Spgl. 148-9. 


c) Stich. (1) Noch nye stich ensach : Karl M. 514-38. 

(2) Der niht an beiden ougen moht einen boesen stich gesehen: Pant. 491. 

(3) Daz ich ain stich nit mé gesach: Sachsen. 161; Amis 529; Reinolt 
5150. 

(4) Zs half in laider nicht ein stich: Ring gc-35. 


d) Zwec. (1) Daz seu umb niemant einen zwec gabind: Ring 45-20. 


Wile, wise and sache are used frequently in negative sentences, occasion- 
ally with a usage similar to that of concrete objects. 
The following examples will be sufficient : 
d) Wile. (1) sé daz si entwichen iuch niemer eine wile: Reinf. 3683. 
(2) dn dich mac ich leben kein wile: Bartsch. 263-623. 


e) Wise. (1) des enist in deheine wise niht : Berth. I 393-7. 


f) Sache. (1) Das tuon ich niitt umb kein sach > Volksb. 150-19. 
(2) der furst wolt des kampfes wendic umb keine sache werden: Reinf. 
17027. 
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The words used to strengthen the negative in the various works artanged 
according to centuries, with the approximate number of lines in each work. 


1050 A. D. to 1200 A. D. 


Das Annolied: Is. 876. 

Das Himilriche: Is. 378, 

Deutung der Messgebriiuche : Is. 524. 

Marienlieder: s/unde 3-23: 1s. 5000. 

Genesis and Exodus: Is. 4050. 

Wernhers Maria: Is. 2600. 

Leben Jesu: Adr 327: Is. 540. 

Servatius: ls. 3540. 

St. Margaret Marter: Is. 680. 

Lehrgedicht : Is. 180. 

Von Antichrist: ls. 634. 

Von Glouben: helbelinc 2611: 1s. 3800. 

Trierer Aegedius: Is. 1751. 

Tungdalus: ls. 4425. 

Legendar des XII Jahrh.: Is. 764. 

Salmon und Morolf: Adr 3490; vuoz 1009, 2620, 4041 ; wort 3037: Is. 4210. 

Nonne von Engeltal : Is. 1500. 

Das Rolandslied: Adr 5154, 7730; vuoz 5123, 6955 : Is. 9094. 

Altdeutsche Blatter: déne I 234-661: Is. 746. 

Eraclius : gr#z 1077; der 388: Is. 5136. 

Hahn, Ged. d. XII und XIII Jahrh., Jiidel: gr#z 130-80: Is. 458. 

Kaiserchronik : Is. 18578. 

Heinrich von Veldeke: Adr 8686, 10543, 11109; d/at 2177, 6387; e 5736, 
7828 ; drop 6902; bast 398, 2800, 4795, 6417, 11129, 12017: Is. 13528. 

Das Nibelungenlied: vuoz 1716-4 (Zarn. 271-6-4): Is. 9516. 

Kénig Rother: Is. 5170. 


HAGEN’S MINNESINGER. 


1050 A. D. to 1200 A. D. 

Otte von Bottenlauben: vuvz I 32-18-3: 

Reinmar der Alte: vuoz I 178-43-8 ; Adr I 183-86-6: 

Heinrich von Rugge: das¢ III 468b-21-2: Is. §739. 
1200 A. D. to 1250 A. D. 

Wernher von Teufen: e I 110-17-4: 

Ulrich von Gutenburg : vuoz I 116-25-6: 

von Singenburg: winger I 291-27-6: 


Heinrich von Morungen: vuoz I 121-9-9: 
Her Rubin: Adr I 314-24-8: 

Hartmann von Aue: vuoz I 331-24-6: 
Klingsor: vuoz II 14-63-6, 19-90-4 : 
Tugendhafte Schreiber: vwoz II 148-5-5 : 
Gili: vuoz II 79-12-10; wort II 79-19-5 : 
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Hardegger: vuoz II 134-1-8; Adr II 136-12-5: 

Niuniu: Ady II 172-11-5: 

Gunter von dem Forste: Adr II 165-7-4: 

Reinmar von Zweter: Adr II 192-87-6; ez II 188-62-6: 

Bruder Wernher: dr II 235-6-8 : 

Gottfried von Strassburg: Ady If 268-12-11 : 

Siisskint von Trimberg: zede/ II 258-1-2: 

Alexander: vesen III 28-14-12: 

Neidhart von Reuental: 4dr II 1oo-1-10, III 217-4-9, 222-8-4, 255-10-2, 
268-2-11, 284-9-3; miikken III 199-16-8 ; vese III 291-4-12; “nse III 
265-8-7 ; hor III 196-3-18 ; vuoz III 272-4-9; ¢rit III] 274-9-3 ; wanc 
III 274-5-§: Is. 31683. 

1250 A. D. to 1300 A. D. 

Rudolf von Rotenburg: Adr I 75-13-4, 80-11-5, 83-33-7 ; 46me I 78-22-4: 

Ulrich von Winterstetten: wort I 155-38-6: 

Tanhuser: Adr II 81-9-5, 8g-15-1 : 

Marner: milwe II 236-3-3; vuoz II 237-9-13: 

Stolle : phennic III 9-30-14 : 

Rumland: Adr III 61-8-5: 

Konrad von Wiirzburg: Adr III 340-20-14: 

Winsbekin : 4dr I 366-26-6; ort III 468-3-6: 

Der junge Mizener: /6¢ II 222-1-16: Is. 22513. 

1300 A. D. to 1400 A. D. 

Regenbogen : vuoz II 309-5-4 ; 476¢ III 468i-6-4 : 

Frauenlob: Adr III 123-52-11, 385-3-3 ; Aa/m III 345-8-6; 476¢ III 344-2-11, 
344-3-10 ; vuoz III 344-2-12: Is. 14073. 


Date uncertain. Adr 423-5-3; vuoz III 420-28-6; hirse vesen III 468g-3-3 : 
Is. 8489. 

Total in MS. H. 63 Exs., Is. 82497. 
1200 A. D. to 1250 A. D. 

Freidank : dast 73-15 ; brét 123-25 : ls. 4500. 

Der heilige Georg: Adr 3015, 5693 ; uz 5755; gréz 2161, 5691: Is. 6100. 

Krone: Adr 5845, 12341, 14657, 14788, 15988, 16688, 16813, 17357, 17552, 
20039, 20333, 20790, 23446, 25026, 27593, 27738, 28335, 29004, 29857 ; 
brdme 17111, 24690; Richer 25007; sléhe 21273; nadel 2743; brét 7272: 
ls. 30041. 

Neidhart von Reuenthal: Air 82-14, 90-14, 236-9, XXI-5; graz 98-35; 
vaden 24-35 ; ei 66-2; vuoz 62-10, 70-32, 240-9 ; fac 95-17 ; wort 69-39 ; 
ort XXXV-3: Is. 6009. 

Der jiingere Titurel: Adr 2359-2, 5187-1 ; flocken 3930-2; finger 117-4; 
veder und brad 1404-2; kirse 4884-2; wicke 3813-4; déne 5081-2; linse 
644-2; lindenloup 4711-3; perlin 5173-4; side 403-4, 446-21, 4438-1, 
4976-4, 5446-1 ; madel 5571-2; et 2837-3; brdt 300-4; vuoz 5603-3: Is. 
24828. 

Walther von der Vogelweide: hdr 125- blat 231-8 ; tropfe 185-6; wvuoz 

218-4: ls. 3861. 
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Hartmann von Aue. 

Erec: hdr 117, 7387, 7520, 7793, 8144, 8863 ; gré@z 7525: Is. 10134. 

Iwein: hdr 579. 4607, 6063, 7269; stré 1440, 7257: Is. 8166. 

Der arme Heinrich: 4dr 500, 1206 ; drd¢ 1092 ; vuoz 307: Is. 1530. 

Gregorius: Adr 2135: Is. 4006. 

Biichlein : Adv 573, 713, 750; vuoz §21: Is. 2740. 

Klage: Ady 1257: ls. 26576. 

Wolfram von Eschenbach. 

Parzival : huon VIII 654; hand VII 1465; jfimger und spanne XIII 1557; 
ber XI 360; dr6¢ III 798, V 82: 

Titurel : 4dr 33-2: ls. 25000. 

Gottfried von Strassburg. 

Tristan : hdr 16537; strd 8873; loup 16088; ddne 16880, 15995: der 16272; 
stoubelin 4917 ; vaden und ring 9508 ; bré6t 8673 ; vuoz 1682, 11817, 19265 ; 
trit 11817 ; wanc 1682: Is. 19552. 

Der wilsche Gast: Adr 2274, 3010, 3664, 4048, 4518 ; tac 8654: Is. 14752. 

Wigalois: 4dr 5430, 6197, 10320; griéz 114, 7575 ; vaden 5428 ; vuoz 10149: 
Is. 11708. 

Herbort von Fritzlar. 

Liet von Troya: hand 9572; riemen 4946; nadel 6772; phennic 665; wort 
4560, 11934; vede 12138: Is. 18455. 

Stricker. 

Der Pfaffe Amis: Adr 113, 890, 1278, 1749, 1915; Phennic 84, 2270; stich 
529: Is. 2510. 

Kleinere Gedichte: griéz 5-164: Is. 2152. 

Karl der Grosse: Adr 1365, 5939, 8147; stvd 2990; swam 5495 ; ¢2 6059; vuoz 
1378, 7512, 8992 ; ¢ri¢ 502: ls. 12206. Total ls. 16868. 


Rudolf von Ems. 

Der gute Gerhart: Adr Ig18, 5632 ; phennic 2394: Is. 6928. 

Barlaam und Josaphat: Adr 269-26 ; vuoz 283-13: Is. 16000. 

Lamprecht von Regensburg. 

St. Franciska’s Leben: Adr 565, 4641: Is. 5049. 

Tochter Syon: ¢ac 2101: Is. 4312. 

Gottfried von Neiffen. 1s. Igoo. 

Heinrich und Kunigunde : dr g50: Is. 4750. 

St. Oswald’s Leben. ls. 3470. 

Kudrun. phennic 297-3 ; sporn 1391-2 ; b76¢ 843-2: 1s. 6820. 

Wigamur. Adr 53, 1637, 3578: ls. 6105. 

Die gute Frau. Addr 2017, 2219; ving 1019: Is. 3057. 

Urstehende. 4dr 109-55, 114-4; Slat 122-15 ; der 114-16: ls. 2150. 

Altdeutsche Wilder. 476¢1 53-551: Is. 1358. 

Ecke S. Adr 51-13, 89-5, 112-4 ; Phemnic 52-13: Is. 3692. 

Ecke Z. hdr 24-5, 77-11. 78-13, 90-1, 13: Is. 3178. 

Laurin. mis 339: ls. 1890. 

Biterolf und Dietleib. Adv 2565, 4979; Aand 9569 ; béne 3919 ; Phennic 4993 ; 
vuoz 11069; mile 12571 ; wort 10172: Is. 13510. 
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Alpharts Tod. ls. 1860. 

Ortnit. Adr 146-4; dast 569-4: Is. 2388. 

Wolfdietrich A. Ady 68-4, 215-2, 501-3; ring 321-4; riemen 321-4; marke 
278-3: Is. 2824. 

Wolfdietrich B. Adv 686-4, 790-4 ; phennic 252-2: 1s. 3700. 


1250 A. D. to 1300 A. D. 

Berthold von Regensburg. Adr 1 19-21, 46-25, 71-21, 73-7, 188-4, 371-30, 
438-38, 467-28, 529-19, II 263-18 ; mage/ I 371-33; Anger I 371-35; halm 
I 343-7; griuz I 323-6, 419-1; tropfe I 21-17, 545-1, II 103-11; nadel 
I 376-26 ; ei I 26-29, 425-29; “rit I 563-11; woche I 491-3; ‘wink’ I 
527-25 ; Il 29-19; stunde 1 243-35 ; helbelinc I 244-31, 293-21, 342-39, 
II 61-25, 264-13 ; wise I 393-7: Is. 34000. 

Ulrich von Eschenbach. 

Wilhelm : Ady 4311, 4585, 5729; “rit 738; tac 569; stunde 939; wort 442: 
Is. 7940. 

Alexanderlied: Adr 6722, 7633, 9959. 15595, 21644; stréd 3230; e¢ 20418; 
vuoz 22607 ; stunde 18290; tac 6367, 18290: Is. 30000. 

Das Steinbuch von Volmar. Adr 211, 279; griiz 403 ; vist 854: Is. 2000. 

Berthold von Holle. Crane: dant 3122: Is. 4919. 

Demantin : phennic 6663 ; tac 3915, 4426: Is. 11761. 

Herand von Wildonie: Is. 2200. 

von dem Pleier. Garel: Is. 3920. 

Meleranz: Adr 6085: Is. 12840, 

Tandareis: hdr 2993, 6506, 14360; vuoz 246, 7251, 15249; fac 6127; stunde 
765, 16651 : Is. 18339. 

Der Veterbuch. stunde 15-15, 47-22: Is. 2500. 

Findlinge, Zingerle. dr 224-97: Is. 3900. 

Das Passional, Hahn. Adr 10-53, 33-76, 93-8, 365-81 ; ¢ropfe 49-76, 235-48 ; 
schime 373-68 ; vuoz 32-33, 189-87, 308-80, 365-79, 389-45 ; ¢vz¢ 187-32, 
229-40, 256-73 ; wort 308-58 : ls. 37000. 

Das Passional, Képke. hdr 23-60, 29-43, 39-23, 63-45, 174-38, 175-33, 
177-43, 299-27, 306-74, 324-68, 413-64, 456-19, 514-19, 610-87, 679-29 ; 
halm 246-96 ; stré 385-13; e¢ 129-84, 164-11, 598-76, 625-46 ; vuoz 30-1, 
135-58, 159-3, 263-37, 360-43, 459-64, 508-51 ; ¢rit 179-86, 214-1, 487-92, 
525-94 ; tac 274-71 ; stunde 543-94 ; wort 434-9; ort 613-81: ls. 67000. 

Meier Helmbrecht. griiz 1757; vaden 1201; /effel 671; ei 172; vuoz 1226; 
phennic 1884: Is. 1934. 

Mai und Beaflor. Adr 186-34; ber 53-4; gritz 183-32; e¢ 155-10, 211-17; 
sterling 127-18: 1s. g600. 

Flore und Blanscheflur: hdr 7844; ef 6490; vuoz 5917, 6413 ; wanc 2351 ; 
tac 5370: Is. 8006. 

Seifried Helbling. Adr I 1346; arweiz wisch II 1294; der LV 421; hirsen 
grtiz I 380; kat V 24; vaden 1 613; vuoz III 182; “rit 1155; U6¢ VIII 
920: Is. 8562. 

Weinschwelg. vesen 304: Is. 416. 

Livlaindische Reimchronik. dr 3219, 6514: Is. 11938. 
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Virginal. Ady 341-7, 345-4. 534-2, 664-7 ; wicke 515-10, 631-6; hie/e 854-12; 
vuo0z 337-12, 476-12 ; stunde 371-2 ; helbeline 76-13, 481-13: ls. 14261. 

Konrad von Wiirzburg. 

Alexius. Adr 873: Is. 1380. 

Die goldene Schmiede : Is. 1gg0. 

Silvester: ]s. 5220. 

Pantaleon : ¢2 1070; vuoz und schrit 419 ; stich 491: 1s. 2158. 

Der trojanische Krieg: Adr 8626, 14890, 15461, 18150, 19905, 38629; drdme 
7186; louches kil 36414; spriu 12706, 21152; ddme 36415; ber 12679; 
griz 34717 ; ef 2025, 2463, 9155, 9283, 9699, 19917, 21449, 35548; vuoz 
14777, 30550: Is. 49836. 

Ulrich von Lichtenstein. Adr 13-31, 148-23, 224-20, 273-32, 390-5, 346-17 ; 
et 543-7 ; vuoz 260-15 ; wanc 425-5; fac 257-8: Is. 1824}. 

Langenstein’s Martina. wicke 214-88; déne 198-96; vuoz 10-67, 92-107, 
150-101 ; ¢rié 61-109; berner 60-75; tac 2-80; buochstabe 159-99: Is. 
32682. 

Heinrich von Krolewitz. dr 99, 987, 2951, 3624, 4625: Is. 4808. 

Wartburg Krieg. Adr 505, 655, 1270: Is. 1335. 

Brun von Schonebeck. Adr 86, 1027, 1120; sléhe 6082: Is. 12719. 

Lutwin, Adam und Eva: Adr 3225 ; hor 1603 ; vuoz 3557: Is. 3942. 

Lohengrin: Adr 389 ; side 1287, 2239; fac 335; wort 206: ls. 7670. 

Erlésung : vuoz 4431: Is. 6593. 

Rosengarten : vzoz 770: Is. 860. 

Dietrich’s Flucht: Adr 518, 3771, 4864, 5066, gor7 ; ¢rit 5032 ; phennic 1648: 
Is, 10152. 

Rabenschlacht: Adr 1087-4: Is. 6840. 


1300 A. D. to 1400 A. D. 

Gesammt Abenteuer, Hagen: dr I 25-157, 390-59, 90, 104, 432-1622, III 
374-670, 438-197 ; std III] 228-1188, I 436-1776; A/at II 485-698, III 
122-414; bast I go-25; déne III 372-574; der II 97-363; vaden 1 
436-1756; e¢ I 415-970, II 416-253, III 172-362; 46¢ IIL 371-551: Is. 
42200. 

Altdeutsche Schauspiele, Mone: drdmbere 3-446: Is. 5112. 

Minnefalkner : vesen 117-7: Is. 1295. 

Pyramus und Thisbe: Adr 6, 348: Is. 488. 

Diutiska: Adr I 301-4; ez I 463-8: Is. 4456. 

Walberan: Adr 825 : Is. 1255. 

Tristan, Heinrich von Freiburg: mis 5777, 5922; Adv 1385, 2091; wvogel 

; hirsen kornlin 3148; stunde 6716; wort 5232, 6537, 6549, 6574: Is. 


5777 

6890. 

Karl Meinet: mde 588-37; hdr 365-20, 378-32; aff 97-3, 305-5, 366-12, 
490-66 ; dast 624-2, 813-61 ; dere 584-17; sléhe 306-40; steyn noch stocke 
309-52 ; fertz guait 408-41 ; mark noch phund 18-25 ; wort 427-21, 473-4; 
stich §14-38 : ls. 36000. 

Das Mire vom Feldbauer: phund 501 : Is. 512. 

Der Keuziger: ls. 11335. 
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Ritter von Stauffenburg: fac 75: Is. 1192. 

Ludwigs der Frommen Kreuzfahrt: 4dr 2331 ; fac 7809: Is. 8183. 

Boner, Der Edelstein: 4dr 39-25 ; ving 158-4: ls. 7000. 

Mitteldeutsche Gedichte: Marienl. Adr 14: Is. 3325. 

Dalimil’s Chronik von Béhmen: 4dr 25-13 ; 4oln 34-27, 60-20; vuoz 181-10; 
tac 39-11: ls. 8000. 

Kaufringer’s Gedichte: hdr 20-193, 26-85, 67-389, g0-117; ei 28-156; 
phennic 26-88 ; helbelinc 49-210: 1s. 7275. 

Kaufringer, Inedita, U. of C. Studies III: Is. 1700. 

Bartsch, Geist. Dicht. ‘¢ropfe 252-307 ; fac 276-1021 ; wile 263-623: Is. 2808. 

Hadamas von Leber, Jagd: Aalm 517-3; vesen 186-4; side 358-7: Is. 4081. 

Hadloube, Gedichte: Is. 2600. 

Schauspiele d. M. A., Mone, Kindheit Jesu: I 168 ; 4dr 703: Is. 2426. 

Geistliche Gedichte vom Niederrhein, Schade: Adr 64-398 : Is. 4697. 

Grazer Marienleben: Is. 958. 

St. Christophorus : st7é 348 ; pan 930: Is. 1630. 

Mitteldeutsches Schachgedicht : ls. 7500. 

Reinfried von Braunschweig: Adr 113, 4386, 5899, 7131, 7157, 721g, 8059, 
8079, 9748, 10105, 11773, 13013, 13736, 14305, 16331, 16355, 16727, 23501 ; 
brdwe 22355; bast 8394; déne 20837; sual 22407 ; riemen 8393, 14664; 
vuoz 3356, 5218, 7913, 27008 ; stunde 2709, 3418, 6185, 5141, 13179, 14923, 
18091, 18849, 25076; fac 4586, 23818; dapel 2177; wort 7613, 8063, 13130; 
£ruoz 253, 1311 ; punkten 24989 ; wile 3683 ; sache 17027: |s. 27627. 

Liliencron, Historische Volkslieder; XIII. Century, no examples: Is. 844. 

XIV. Cent. més I 42-14, 62-3-8; genselin I 63-10-7; hdr I 53-4-13, 
54-7-13 ; tropf 1 44-116; haller I 171-492: Is. 3503. 

XV. Cent. hdr II 308-10; Arid 1 556-3-2 ; sléhe 1 133-91; zaher II 281-20; 
brét Il 76-18-4; wort I 535-18-8 ; tac I 303-204; stunde II 281-20: ls. 
27118. 


1400 A. D. to 1500 A. D. 

Das Schachgedicht: Adr 5171; ¢ac 3668, 4550, 5757, 360-19 ; stunde 6305: 
Is. 10772. 

Schauspiele d. M. A., Mone: 4dr II 317-3283; switz I] 315-3241; vaden 
II 388-268 ; schnellen II 397-540: Is. 5018. 

Spiegel : Aumel 161-3; beth 142-29 ; zehg 184-16; driz 188-16; miz 198-15 ; 
ort 148-9: 

Kittel and Tugendschatz: no examples. 

Schleigertiichlein : Adar 255-14 ; d/at 217-1 ; et 210-3: Is. 14245. 

Leben der heiligen Elisabeth : ez 8512; creaturen 6742: Is. 10534. 

Des Teufels Netz: mits 8847 ; hdr 540, g69, 2142, 4740, 9194, 10133, 12635, 
13633; Alett 489; vist 5884, 8511; Adt 8988; stank 8939; aller g510; 
vaden 12121: ls, 13657. 

Deutsche Volksbiicher: facz und mis 284-12; finger 234-27; tac 92-26; 
sache 150-19: Is. 13000. 

Fiieterer’s Lanzelot: Adr 29-1, 151-7; hand 170-33; ef 350-12; fac und 

stunde 54-22; wort 184-11: Is. 14480. 
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Johannes Schiltperger : 1s. 5000. 

Tristan und Isolde: fac 102-7: Is. 8000. 

Hugo von Montfort : 4dr 107-27, 109-24, 131-92, 156-548, 177-56, 180-168, 
193-44, 220-94: ls. 4915. 

Steinhéwels Asop : Is. g600. 

Von dem iiblen Weibe: Zac 101, 721: Is. goo. 

Oswald von Wolkenstein : ¢runk 694-64. helbelinc 687-252: 1s. 840. 

Fastnachtspiele: floch 1063-22, N. 8-18; mis N. 21-21; huon N. 33-25; 
lis 397-25 ; Adr 78-16, 29 ; 81-19, 85-16, 509-29, 614-9, N. 293-44; haut 
und hir 629-7 ; vesen 965-1 ; tropf 134-24, 207-27, 208-3; varz 614-25 ; 
kat 695-11 ; vaden 373-10, 791-25 ; et 79-18, N. 299-10; drvot N. 149-20; 
bissen 54-15, 55-26, N. 18-11, 43-18; Aaller 186-24, 217-24, 881-7, 
893-17 ; wort 17-28 ; wértly 872-10; reden N. 43-2: 1s. 35000. 

Hanz Folz: vaden 526-94: Is. 858. 

Sigenot : Adr 249-16-3: Is. 132. 

Hermann von Sachsenheim : hdr 2693 ; d/at 2283; haselnuz 1780 ; papel 389 ; 
et 5240 ; phund 258 ; imperion 87; stich 161: |s. 7563. 

Ritterspiegel : Adr 2339 ; d6ne 2420. b6til 1563: 1s. 4108. 

Ulrich von Richenthal : Is. 4000. 

Egerer Fronleichnamspiel : drondere 4076: |s. 8312. 

Osterspiel : Fundgruben II and Geist. Dicht. Quedl. XX XVII, no exs. Is. 
2194. 

Alsfelder Passionspiel: Adr 4077, 4526, 6524; floch 4591 ; tac 755: Is. 8095. 

Der ungenihte graue Rock Christi: wort 1327, 1339: Is. 3926. 

Dietrich’s erste Ausfahrt: wicke 227-10: stunde 212-13, 557-2: ls. 12258. 

Der Ring: Auon 14b-6; lis 23c-13, §3d-23; Aennen vuoz 17c-38 ; vist 
42b-43; farz 21d-35; sehdiss 5d-7; et 10-20, 28-1, 57-39; dissen 
34C-25, 53-36; swee 45-20; stich gc-35 : Is. 8250. 

Reinolt von Montelban: Adr 9432, 14844; aff 1688, 2749, 4871, 6879; dast 
2820, 11882, 12819; vese 5152, 6015; ddne 3230, 8010, 8200, gogI, 9969, 
14774; 4O6til 11756; stein und stock 11918; stock 11952; guint 2429; 
phennic 6965; schilling 12868; sporen 2395; stich 5150; wort 1568: Is. 
15388. 

With above compare the following quotations from the fragments of a 
Middle Low Dutch text, Renout van Montalbaen, found in Horae Belgicae, 
vol. V, 45. 
caf 530; hi ne gave niet om uw ere een caf: cf. Reinolt 2748. 
bast 658; dat hi niet gave enen bast: cf. Reinolt 2820. 


. 728 niet deren een pere (not injure a pear) and 
. 819 inne ontfie u niet cen dies (a rush straw) do not appear in Middle High 


German Reinolt. 
. 1246 dat ic niet gheve omme sijn doen alse goet als een bottoen: appears in 


Reinolt with 46ne for dottoen. 
Five examples of the strengthened negative are found in the 1807 lines of 
the Dutch version, which explains, in part at least, the frequency of this 


usage in Reinolt. 
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SUMMARY ACCORDING TO DATE OF COMPOSITION. 
A. NATURE. I. ANIMALS, 1050 1200 1250 1300 1400 

to to to to to 

a. Entire. 1200 1250 1300 1400 1500 Total. 
Re ETS CRE ar ae on I a teil 2 3 
ey SIS pita c acene aa ack eee ae “< ae I - I 
eee ee ee aie I iad 4 3 8 
| Ere ‘“ os fe I ii 1 
OO ES eed a ees eee —< oa Pers a I I 
Dh BE kiccscuvndccnatsoncctene 7 ‘em “_ _ I I 
OP FR oicacnncemienenceee a I oa mie kes I 
OD BOR oitacensseusensandoseces om 7 es = 3 3 
OF ee oe = = - 3 3 
I IE axchangcanarictes wacree as da ro I nes I 
a enced ccna ithe ab a - I aia ss I 
iP CI ncacaccuwnnnscenies “es _ = I I 

RSE ee ee ake eae es mae 3 7 14 25 
d. Parts of bodies. 
OF Di cesiicn Kenewaeesaneunes 8 105 93 46 37 289 
2 ee ee aa 3 sas iia I 4 
Oh Fe ok ncnuncsokeweeneneen re 3 I ie I 5 
OF Pe rnivincwswketedeecsces _ I ai — ae I 
0) FN csrttivcciaveieecimenamans — - I = = I 
a a a ih I I 
MD SEs atiiaacea did encanta eben eu ; ae I i I 
Fe a re ae aa I as ios I 
Re saab cient w areata ocala in I a — “ee I 
eM ae fete at teh acnac ue ates oa I oe 7 = I 

IE nintcnmmenkineo Deacon 8 II5 95 47 40 305 

pe eee 8 118 96 54 54 330 

2. PLANTS. 
a. Parts. 
CP Bea iniees canine uieaaaee os 4 2 3 = 9 
OP SE citndcncnaenGgmaiianown 7 it 2 iid 4 
Ot Pi ie cccdnddscamnsassuaen ae aa ote i I I 
CE tacceartieamoncnieas as Sia = < I I 
i  iaeedsebdendamanapeee 7 2 a 4 3 16 
See re er «- - -- 4 4 8 
Oe UE otctkn adatidena Wee bis 2 I 2 3 8 
Pe, ee an = I soit sia I 
DB cncckcesnunes-coeenaeae es oak 2 inks “ 2 
Ne Sxcnc dateeoneagecneunge 2 2 : 2 2 8 
2 nee ee ere me ee 2 wa aie _ 2 
i. NN kc ten elsdaon Grea asicea Stee _ 2 I ie: in 3 
CD EAE FEF di dniticinccancnenx me ah I om a I 
ii aed Sees detache a aaa 64 
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10590 
Fruits. to 
1200 
I ck athe ances eee eae I 
I ee cial ee 
ne — 
d) Hirsen khornelin ....-.2------ er 
OP Be ccuvuunddibicown taswes = 
a ee ee a 
PE cencivares ceca saeenns = 
| SS eee ee 
DP  cacisaia sda I 
san ana ananeeeameaee ate 
Set SE cada buoncewawiienees ie 
| Ee ee ene ra eee a 
se . 
Pe aiken decescecveetnaves 2 
SE si bik atidin nw asia ican 4 
3. INORGANIC OBJECTS. 
Be ee nereneioinwintedinae I 
DN IN ease aii wn adn oe delaeas ea a ie cas be 
Oe en anntbeddendnevesinas si 
A cats cio ceive cis sh Salata cari _ 
I Oa a cich/ccciscorashaii hae sertecde Mandl ot 
et Pe, debe andcwamnemae een = 
it JE nitcinenenccaadadnn nin 
De CE nicacdnscasuunenininede wn 
ee AN ee ict sives torre neces sce, Acca ae oitk it ‘ie 
i SPN II ons ak ent ace wanace ie - 
fo SERS eee ae ~ 
eee ee a 
CE sas iearsadsdbbunnda Ku on 
OP NE cc ccatdcncnncdecusewas as 
Oe NO alate taihnd acne tei eoded ad 
A MRI cx decisive nso cca ictdotionaacat ioscan cai ~~ 
boss cacd wand aonee mean ee 
NE ocx dime tenis int 
po | ee 8 
te FEE eke tanecaewns 13 
BOE TOR cat ccackdenes 22 
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133 
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300 1400 
to to 
1400 1500 Total. 
2 7 17 
<a I 5 
a ide I 
I = I 
‘‘u wi 2 
“se I 2 
_ I I 
I I 4 
3 I II 
ris aa I 
“ an I 
aa 2 2 
a an I 
ae “ 16 
7 14 65 
2 3 12 
— I I 
ail ie I 
2 ha 2 
na = I 
wisi = I 
wis = I 
I I 2 
I 2 3 
I ai I 
ant 2 3 
- I I 
= om 2 
és I I 
gis 2 2 
-- 3 4 
sa I I 
7 17 39 
54 54 330 
24 28 129 
85 99 498 
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B. OBJECTS OF HUMAN — 
ce) 
INVENTION. 1200 


1. PARTS OF CLOTHING OR ARMOR, 


OD CE 6 icc aatamindiewea mat a 
DD GE ctawamaadinmmescaeles ome 
Se SE ct cenheenbameaend oF 
OP SN a iemesccraceaiedacte a 
OP Fi otien ees tea nannsuouen “a 
> SE dass secuvenaneusoes oe 
NIN se scvc: wea ie eect ch tase ale eo oa 
BP Pe hess Kaccuenene acs 
POR Scatnce neuen eeueces 


2. ARTICLES OF HOUSEHOLD USE. 


er rs ee se ts 
OD TNE oaiedea cteciomeddinknnmiunn ne 
c) PR winch itiouwneccuanaseewse — 
GP AE kccdescosaees 4 decceaialiasaaiabis a 

WE bt ccawwes Vendwouasicn cus 


1 Dicandk snddstianes aveiabes 2 
Fee ii sevasthaesch arta aaanaloicat ne 
ee ahi neko wae te 
OD FE oid tncacnds a cdseienaine Ax 
Ot INN dis ha craticintrak ears hake ae 
PD . Se kkcustesussasememccus ae 

p | SERENE SO en eee 2 


4. MEASURES. 


a. Of distance. 


Oe Fe coe osc neces ane sewaue 8 
De SU secs sew dawn eauerenee ne 
CD TE oc esea an caciewkeeasun a 
Oe Fe ican aceasta coe cena ea 
OP Fe ck bbewewvekewnncsuweens ie 

Ms i casisaah unre wereone 8 


6, Of time. 


IN IE aha a = 
Be FIN soi asc btttvaieaceai sation a 
Ch EE co rinenax Jemeiediasisens I 


OF Pt icktinskwncnwncnes ee: 





Middle High German 
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c. Of weight. 


5. CoINs, 
FEE Side ctigatadiecnunese 
OR eae nen ee 
ca ccetedesunmndesne 
OF I niin hin Canteen cans 
Ree oes cee 
EES ee one 
ID cinta caenaeleie ae _— 
Oe SE cctvancch sunk seuneies 
Fe ee ee 


6. SIGNS. 


i SE Sku dciminack een aees 
iy BE =. cacanccasnminee 


C. ABSTRACT CONCEPTS, 


Ss des cache abieeesmeemeaen 
I eceeackciciaid adccicaeeteuahe beet 
EE ace wearin habeici cmp eeaeaan 
OP nad ncee vntsnanetennseus 
ivan ccnncedsquntsusewuns 
Se ene 
ty SI ccd tichctea scabinead Secaanicatsiaaabanatdaee 
a ne ee ee 
Total Human Invention..--. 
FORE WNMIB cic cacceccene 
GE BENE tiicewienemmacas 
Number of words.-.......-- 


Seward, 


1200 


1250 


1250 
to 
1300 


1300 


to 
1400 


our 





[Vol. III 
1400 
to 
1500 ~=« Total. 
— 2 
I I 
16 154 
I 13 
I Io 
5 6 
% I 
I I 
oe I 
ae I 
I 3 
oe 2 
I I 
Io 39 
7 27 
I 2 
I I 
oo I 
ee 2 
9 33 
_ I 
I 4 
3 6 
I I 
oe 2 
ii I 
I 2 


170 
61 
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Frequency of use in various periods: 


1050 A. D. to 1200 A. D. 12 words used 35 times in 102077 ls. Av. one to 
2914 Is. 

1200 A. D. to 1250 A. D. 51 words used 240 times in 328869 Is. Av. one to 
1370 ls. 

1250 A. D. to 1300 A. D. 46 words used 256 times in 482910 Is. Av. one to 
1886 Is. 

1300 A. D. to 1400 A. D. 44 words used 147 times in 218121 Is. Av. one to 
1484 Is. 

1400 A. D. to 1500 A. D. 61 words used 170 times in 248163 Is. Av. one to 
1460 ls. 


Total, 116 words used 848 times in 1380140 ls. Av. one to 1640 Is. 


Frequency of use by various authors. 

Of the authors whose works contain more than ten thousand lines, so 
that an average shows somewhat accurately their fondness for using the 
strengthened negative, the following show a larger number of examples 
than the average: 


Reinfried uses 15 words 48 timesin 27627 lines, anaverage of oneto 562s. 


Reinolt am * “15388 - - - 617 ls. 
Netz Ss * 6 “ 13657 - - “ 854 Is. 
Der Stricker gs * % “16868 “s _ " 888 Is. 
Fastnachtspiele 16 “ 35 “* 35000 “ a “ 1000 Js. 
Hartmann 2. 2 “26576 _ ws “ 1155 ls. 
j. Titurel =~ “ @ “ 24828 7 Xs . 1182 Is. 
Krone 5 *- = “30041 as - 1200 ls, 
MS. H. | “ 82497 ” ? Ks 1309 Is. 
Tristan a “19552 i 3 . 1303 Is. 


The principal works having less than an average number of examples are 
as follows: 
Der Kreuziger, 0 words 0 examples 11335 lines. 
Rudolf von Ems, 3 words 5 examples 22928 lines, an average of one to 


4585 Is. 
Brun von Schonebeck, 2 words 4 examples 12719 lines, an average of one to 
3180 ls. 


Wolfram, 7 words 7 examples 25000 lines, an average of one to 3571 Is. 

Der Pleier, 4 words 10 examples 35099 lines, an average of one to 3510 Is. 

Berthold von Holle, 3 words 4 examples 16680 lines, an average of one to 
4170 ls. 

Langenstein, 7 words 9 examples 32682 lines, an average of one to 3631 ls. 

Herbort, 6 words 7 examples 18455 lines, an average of one to 2636 Is. 

Der wiilsche Gast, 2 words 6 examples 14752 lines, an average of one to 
2459 ls. 

Pass. H., 6 words 16 examples 37000 lines, an average of one to 2312 Is. 

Ulrich v. Eschenbach, 8 words 18 examples 37940 lines, an average of one to 

2108 Is. 
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Konrad v. Wiirzburg, 9 words 28 examples 60484 lines, an average of one to 


2160 ls. 
Karlmeinet, 13 words 18 examples 36000 lines, an average of one to 2000 ls. 


Pass. K., 9 words 36 examples 67000 lines, an average of one to 1861 Is. 


Objects occurring most frequently : 
Har furnishes 289 examples or 34% of the total number. In the period 
1050-1200 it furnishes 8 examples or 23% of the exs. of that period ; 


1200-1250 “ 105 “ 44% “ “ 
1250-1300 “ 93 » 36%“ “ “ 
1300-1400 “ 46 “6 31% “ “ “ 
1400-1500 “ 37 ” 22% * “ “ 


The other objects occurring most frequently are in order of frequency : 
vuoz 73 times; e¢ 42 times; fac 30 times; wort 27 times; stunde 25 times; 
béne 17 times ; dast 16 times; griéiz 16 times; dré¢ 15 times; ¢vit 14 times; 
phennic 13 times; tropfe 12 times; vaden 11 times; and heldelinc 10 times. 
These fourteen words furnish 331 examples or 39% of the whole number. 
With Adz the fifteen words furnish 620 examples or 73% of the whole num- 
ber. The remaining 101 words furnish 228 examples ; 57 words are found 
only once. 

The animal kingdom furnishes 39% of all the examples. 

Plants furnish 15% of all the examples. 

Inorganic objects furnish 44%% of all the examples. 

Nature furnishes 58%@% of all the examples. 

Articles of clothing and household use furnish 4% of all the examples. 

Articles of nutriment furnish 8% of all the examples. 

Measures of space furnish 11¢ of all the examples. 

Measures of time furnish 7% of all the examples. 

Coins furnish 444% of all the examples. 

Articles of human invention furnish 39% of all the examples. 

Abstract concepts furnish 2% of all the examples. 


SUMMARY ACCORDING TO THE LITERARY CHARACTER OF THE 
DIFFERENT WORKS. 


Prose. 

Die Nonne von Engeltal : 1500 ls. 
Berthold von Regensburg: 14 words 32 examples: 34000 ls. 
Deutsche Volksbiicher: ; * 5 ” 13000 Is. 
Fiieterer’s Lanzelot : as 7 . 14480 ls. 
Steinhéwel’s Asop : oe Ue _ 9600 Is. 
Tristan und Isolde: ees I . 8000 ls. 
Ulrich von Richenthal : ii oO o 4000 Is. 

Se * fe) - 5000 Is. 


Johannes Schiltperger : 





Total : 26 “ 45 - 89580 Is. 


Average per work, 3 words and 5 exs., one ex. in 1990 ls. 














Wolfram von Eschenbach: 7 
Wigalois : 4 
Herbort von Fritzlar : 6 
Der Stricker: 9 
Rudolf von Ems: 3 
Heinrich und Kunigunde: I 
Konrad von Wiirzburg: I 
Ulrich von Lichtenstein : 5 
Wartburg Krieg: I 
5 
5 
8 
3 
4 
4 
I 
I 
2 


oe 


Flore und Blanchfiur : 

Mai und Beaflor : 

Ulrich von Eschenbach : 

Berthold von Holle: 

von dem Pleier: 

Lohengrin: 

Rosengarten: 

Wigamur : 

Die gute Frau: 

Heinrich von Freiburg: 6 
Karlmeinet. 13 
Ritter von Stauffenburg: I 
Ludwig’s des Frommen Kreuzfahrt: 2 
Dalimil’s Chronik v. BGhmen: 4 


Das Schachgedicht : 3 
Reinfried von Braunschweig : 15 
Reinolt von Montelban: 14 

Total. 33 authors: 181 


Salmon und Morolf: 
Nibelungenlied : > I 
Kudrun: 

Helmbrecht : 
Helbling : 

Laurin: 

Biterolf und Dietleib: 
Alphart’s Tod: 


on FO OW 
Co mr OO OW 
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Hofepic. 

Heinrich von Veldeke : 

Kaiserchronik : fe) 
K6énig Rother: te) 
Tristan : 12 
Krone: 6 
Der jiingere Titurel : 16 
Hartmann von Aue: 7 


“ 


3 words 5 exs. 


oO 
Oo 
15 
25 
21 


“ + 
“nbs OW WwW WwW 


ns + 
NI Oo 


363 


“ 


Average per author: 5 words I0 exs., one ex, to 


4 words I4 exs. 


1538 ls. 


Spielsman’s Poesie, Heldensagen and more popular epics. 
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13528 Is. 
18578 Is- 
5170 Is. 
19552 ls. 
30041 Is. 
24828 Is. 
26576 Is. 
25000 Is. 
11708 ls. 
18455 Is. 
16868 Is. 
22928 Is. 
4750 Is, 
60584 Is. 
18244 Is. 
1335 Is. 
8006 Is. 
9600 Is. 
37940 Is. 
16640 Is. 
35099 Is. 
7670 Is. 
860 ls. 
6105 ls. 
3057 Is. 
6890 Is. 
36000 Is. 
1192 ls. 
8183 ls. 
8oco ls. 
10772 ls. 
27627 Is. 
15388 Is. 


558315 ls. 


4210 ls. 
9516 ls. 
6820 Is. 
1934 Is. 
8562 Is. 
18g0 ls. 
13510 Is. 
1860 Is. 
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Ortnit: 2words 2exs. 2388 Is. 
Wolfdietrich A.: 4 “ 6 2824 Is. 
Wolfdietrich B.: > - a 3700 Is. 
Ecke S.: * * 4 3692 Is. 
Ecke Z.: I . = 3178 ls. 
Dietrich’s Flucht: » * 7 10152 Is. 
Dietrich’s erste Ausfahrt: 2 “ g * 12258 ls. 
Rabenschlacht : I ” I 6840 Is. 
Des Teufel’s Netz: a." ™ 13657 ls. 
Sigenot: oe > 132 Is. 
Der Ring: mm *§ © 8250 ls. 
Gesammt Abenteuer: . * = 42200 Is. 
Virginal : 6 * > 14261 Is. 
Total. 21 works: 81 + 2 170784 ls. 
An average of 4 words 6 exs. to each work ; one ex, to 1355 Is. 
Lehrgedichte and Legendary epic. 
Freidank : 2 words 2 exs. 4500 Is. 
Der wilsche Gast : ea be 14752 ls. 
Brun von Schonebeck: 2 “ 4 “ 12719 Is. 
Lutwin: .. te ¢ e 3941 ls. 
Boner, Edelstein : 2 ” a 7000 Is. 
Kaufringer : a. "= | * 8975 Is. 
von Leber’s Jagd: oS ae 4081 Is. 
Sachsenheim : , = | 7563 Is. 
Rock Christi: Y 9% 3926 Is. 
Total. gworks: 27 “ 37 “ one to 1823 ls. 67457 Is. 


XII Cent. 17 pieces: 

Der heilige Georg : 
Lamprecht von Regensburg: 
Langenstein : 

Heinrich von Krolewitz: 
Das Steinbuch von Volmar: 
Der Veter Buch. 

Findlinge : 

Das Passional, Hahn: 

Das Passional, Kopke: 


Die Erlésung: 
Urstehende : 

Der Kreuziger: 
Mitteldeutsche Ged. : 
Geist. Ged. Bartsch : 


Religious Poetry. 


8 exs. 


5 


32228 Is. 
6100 ls. 
9361 Is. 

32682 Is. 
4808 Is. 
2000 Is. 
2500 Is. 
3900 Is. 

3700U ls. 

67000 Is. 
6593 Is. 
2150 ls. 
11335 Is. 
3325 Is. 
2808 Is. 
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Schade: I 6x. 4697 ls. 
Grazer Marienleben : i 958 Is. 
St. Christophorus : 2 exs. 1630 Is. 
Mitteldeutsch Schachgedicht: o “ 7500 Is. 
Altswert, Spiegel, etc. : ew 14245 ls. 
Leben der heiligen Elis. : 5 * 10534 Is. 
Ritterspiegel : les 4108 ls. 
Alsfelder Passionspiel : > 8095 ls. 

Total. 40 pieces: 121 exs. 275247 lines; one ex. to 2275 ls. 

Lyrical Poetry. 

Hagen’s Minnesinger: 63 exs. 82497 ls. 
Neidhart von Reuenthal : ie 6009 Is. 
Walther von der Vogelweide: 4 “ 386r ls. 
Gotfried von Neiffen : o “ 1900 ls. 
Hadloub: 2600 Is. 
Weinschwelg : ;-* 416 ls. 
Liliencron, Hist. Volkslieder: 15 “ 31565 Is. 
Hugo von Montfort: .? 4915 ls. 
Minnefalkner : I 1295 ls. 
Oswald von Wolkenstein: s * 840 ls. 

Total : 107 “ 136898 ls. 

Average: one ex. to 1279 ls. 

Drama. 

Altdeutsche Schauspiele, Mone: I ex. 5112 Is. 
Schauspiele des Mittelalters, Mone: 5 exs. 7444 Is. 
Egerer Fronleichnamspiel : ;* 8312 Is. 
Osterspiel : e* 1200 ls. 
Alsfelder Passionspiel : ies 8095 Is. 
Fastnachtspiele : 35 “ 35000 Is, 

Total : a * 65163 Is. 

Average : one ex. to 1386 Is. 

Summary. 

Prose : 26 words 46 exs. 89580 ls., Av. one ex. to Iggo ls. 
Hofepic: ir “ 363 “ 558315 Is., - “1538 ls. 
Spielsman’s Poesie: 8r “ 126 “ 170784 Is., . “ 95s is. 
Lehrgedichte : Ss * 37 “ 67457 I1s., ‘ “ 1823 Is. 
Religious ; 121 “ 275247 Is., ” “2275 Is. 
Lyrics: 107 “ 136898 ls., - “1279 Is. 
Drama: 47 “ 65163 ls., _ “1386 Is. 
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Rhyme. 


The word, which strengthens the negative, is in a large majority of cases 
a rhyming word, and in many cases, in which the word itself does not 
rhyme, it depends upon a word which does, as Adres breit, siden gréz, or bénen 


wert, 
Of the words occurring most frequently, 

har occurs as a rhyming word 238 times and non-rhyming 41 times ; 
vuoz say - > 27 = ™ 47 ™ 
et ” ” is 37 " . = 
tac . - ™ 22 - " 6 * 
stunde 4 7 _ 7 e - 14 ” 
bone ” . = II a ” 6 ? 
brét ul sa ” 13 ‘ - 4 
griiz . . . 13 i i e 
vaden ” - oa 4 - ™ 7 S 
phennic = “ a 3 7 - iolté‘“ 
wort ~ = “i 7 “i 17 m 


Strd, bast, kaff, wicke, and dere occur only as rhyming words and side as 
non-rhyming. 


In the various classes the relation between rhyming and non-rhyming 
words is as follows: 


Animals: a. whole, 17 rhyming, 5 non-rhyming ,; 
b. parts, 242 wa 49 ais 
Plants: a. parts, 56 - 8 - 
b. fruits, 51 > 10 ° 
Inorganic objects, 21 15 . 
Total. Nature, 387 " 87 “ 
Parts of clothing, II i 18 - 
Household utensils, 3 « 3 = 
Articles of nutriment, 55 ” 8 a 
Measures of space, 4I 54 - 
Measures of time, 29 ? 20 “ 
Measures of weight, 3 ° oO a 
Coins, II 23 " 
Signs, II " 21 " 
Total. Human invention, 174 . 147 ” 
Abstract concepts, 8 ” 7 © 
Total, 569 " 241 “as or 70% rhyming. 


Of the objects from nature nearly 82% are rhyming words. 
Of the objects of human invention, only 54% are rhyming words. 
Of the times that 4dr occurs 85% are rhymes. 
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Geographical Distribution, 


In the works which can with some degree of certainty be assigned to a 
particular district, the following words are found, the number of times each 
occur being indicated by the figure following it: 

Austria: hdr, 56; hand 1; str6 2; bast 1; brdme2; arweiz wisch 1; boner; 
wicke 1; kicker 1; sltéhe 1; bere 2; griiz 2; swam; kat 1; sporn 1; 
vaden 1; nadel 1; et 2; brét 3; vuoz 10; trit3; mile; wancl; stunde 
2; tac2; phennic 7; l6t1; wortl; rede; stich 2. 

In all 30 words, used 112 times in 245050 Is. Av. one ex. to 2188 Is 


Bavaria: huon 1; hdr 51; flochen 1; vedert; brat; hand2; finger 3; nagel 
1; st61; halm 2; spriu2; vesen2; blat 2; loup 1; bidme 1; louches 
kilt; b6ne2; wicket; linset; beres; kirse1; griz6; zaheri; tropfe4; 
perlet; ring 1; riemen1; side g; vaden3; nadel2; leffelt: ei 8; brot2; 

trit2; wochet; ‘wink’ 2; stunde 3; tac6; phennic 4; helbeline 

5; mark1; wort4; ort 1; wise I. 
In all 45 words, used 160 times in 281909 Is. Av. one ex. to 1762 ls. 


vuoz 8; 


’ 


Alemania: huon 1; mis1; lis1; hdr 40; hennen vuozi; brdmet; str61; 
bast 1; loup i; b6ne3; nuzi; beret; 
+ 
br6t1; bissen2; trunk; vuoz7; trit1; stunde 4; tac 4; helbelinc 
haller 1 ; bapel 1; 
sache 2. 


In all 41 words, used 110 times in 104075 Is. Av. one ex. to 946 ls. 


ortiz 2; stoubelini; kat 1; schdiss 


¢ 


stank 1; vist 4; farz 1; ring 2; snalil; riemen 2; vaden 2; ei 4; 


_ 


’ 


wort 3; gruoz 2; punkt1; stich 2; sweet; wile 1 ; 


’ 


Schwaben: humei1; hdr 22; stv6 1; blat2; bénet; wicke 1; nuzt; grizt; 
papeli; brizt; sehg it; betht; e6 2; brétt; vuoz7; trit1; wanct; 
stunde 1; tac1; phunt 1; imperion i; 


’ 


In all 24 words, used 53 times in 82814 ls. Av. one ex. to 1551 Is. 


berner 1; buochstabe i: stich i. 


Franken: mdde.t; hdr 8; bast 2; kaff 4; nuzi; sléhet; beret; griz4; 
sloc 1; stein 1; pertz quait1; vaden 2; vuozt; markt; phunt i; wort 
3; stich i. 
In all 17 words, used 34 times in 60196 Is. Av. one ex. to 1770 Is. 


Mitteldeutschland ; mis 2; vogel 1; hdr 37; hand; str61; halmi; hirse 
kornlin 1; sléhe 1; tropfe 2; schimet; 
vuoz 13; trit7; 


bant 1; 


riemen 1; 


3 madelt; ei 4; 
stunde 4; lac6; wort8; schnellen ; phennic 2; stich 1. 


In all 22 words, used g7 times in 208487 Is. Av. one ex. to 2149 Is. 


Am Niederrhein: hdr 4; dast 6 ; dblat 2; e 2. 
In all 4 words, used 14 times in 27501 Is. Av. one ex. in 1964 Is. 


All the words which are used more than twenty times, i. e. Adr, vuoz, ez, 
tac, stunde, are found in all parts of Germany. Side and helbelinc seem to be 
confined to Bavaria. Bast and kaff only occur in works showing Low 
German influence. Other words are not found often enough in any one 
locality to justify any statement as to the place where they were used. 
Mitteldeutschland furnishes a smaller number of words in proportion to 
the number of examples than any other locality. 
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EXAMPLES OF THE STRENGTHENED NEGATIVE FROM MIDDLE Low GERMAN 
AUTHORS, 


A. NATURE. I. ANIMALS. a. Whole. 
1) a) Mas. 
1) dar inne so was nycht eyne mis ghebleven: Deif. 456. 
2) b) Apen. 
1) Achtet nicht Also vele also eynen olden apen: Jahrb. V 42-573. 
c) Katten. 
1) Achtet men nicht? Nicht mer weneynen bunten katten : Jahrb. V 42-570. 
d) Schegen. 
1) Altomale achtet men orer nicht? Nicht mer wen eynen valen schegen : 
Jahrb. V 41-558. 
e) Myeth (mite). 
1) Des wold ich achten nicht eyn myeth : Fasn. 984-8. 


6. Parts of bodies. 
a) Har. 

1) der edelen lude noch der ricken achten se nicht ein har > Gerh. v. M. Seel. 
LXXXVII 106; Gerh. v. M. Leitz. 99-29; Jahrb. XVI 32-59; Oesterley 
28b-57, 74a-36. 

2) an myr so twyfle nicht en hdr: Oecesterley 65b-9 ; Theoph. 153, 357; 
Jahrb. II 16-41. 

3) wruchtet des nicht ein hdr > Val. 2391; Gerh. v. M. Seel. LXX XVI 1g. 

4) doch en halp it en nicht ein hdr: Val. 1459. 

5) se en deden on arges nicht ein hir: Flos und Blankflos 484. 

6) der se kunnen nicht ein har: Gerh. v. M. Seel. XCIV g7. 

7) van em enkrichstu nicht en hdr : Gerh. v. M. Leitz. 123-34. 

8) Dat ek dartt di nicht ein har ne geve : Gerh. v. M. Seel. LVII-62. 

9) vor war der murren werret nicht ein har : Deif. 294. 

10) de schaden em nicht en har: Jahrb. II 59-88; R. V. 3022, 3841. 
11) dat se enwossen nicht en hdr : Jahrb. II 98-396. 
12) men in den werken nicht eyn har: Jahrb. III 20-19. 
13) Se hedde dar nicht geschaffet eyn har: Jahrb. VIII 80-353. 
14) Dat noch wapen noch vur One mach pyne ghen an eyenem hare: Jahrb. 
XVIII 58-1376. 
a) Xatten stért. 
1) hé hindert mi nicht einen katten stért : R. V. 2978. 
Cc) Nag hel. 
1) So steit juw neen naghel to na nicht : Jahrb. XVI 37-140. 


d) Vedderen. 
1) ld kumt di nicht eine vedderen to bade : Dodes Danz 303. 
e) Vingher. 
1) tk reghede nicht eyn vingher : Jahrb. V 38-398. 
2) All schrijne sy nyet eyns vinghers lanck : Jahrb. XIX 166-29. 
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2. PLANTs. a. Parts. 


a) Kaf. 
| 1) Daz he nicht also ein haf uz ulege : Offenbar. Johann. 178-14. 
2) Se helpen di nu nicht ein haverkaf : Dodes Danz 674. 


3) Dar vant ik nicht ein haverkaf : Jahrb. XV 20-1-2. 

4) jwe bichte helpet anders nicht ein kaf - R. V. 1386, 1718. 
b) St6. 

1) Dat helpet dy nicht 2am eyn stié6 > Jahrb. VIII 82-407. 

2) Se geve dar uf nicht ein stré : Jahrb. X 128-282, XI 125-61. 
c) Bilat. 

1) th en achtede is doch nicht ein blat : Gerh. v. M. Seel. III 44. 





4. Fruits. 
a) Slé. 1) ik achtede er nicht enen slé: Val. 462. 
b) Bone. 
1) dine groten work helpen di nicht eine bdnen : Dodes Danz 1300; Jahrb. 
XXI 121-362. 
2) engeve ich nycht ene bénen : Jahrb. II 16-21. 
3) unde gheven grote gherede to lone? 
de sele sprak nicht mer wen eyner bénen : Jahrb. V 41-551. 
4) De rype tu schadet den binen nicht : Jahrb. VIII 36-18. 
5) unde eft he nemande up eine bine edder sus nemande hadde misgedin: R. 
V. 1698. 
4 6) dat se nicht enhirt de bode min of icht um minen willen deit noch up mt 
ene bonen sieit : Gerh. v. M. Leitz. 65-16. 


3. INORGANIC OBJECTS. 
a) Stucke. 1) So wertdy nu schaden nicht eyn stucke : Jahrb, XXI 121-349. 
b) Schite. 1) Nicht ein schite mochte me schaden; Dodes Danz 1175. 
c) Dreck. 1) Se wetten van den dyngen nicht eynen dreck : Jahrb. II] 16-22. 
2) des bichten helpet nicht einen dreck : R. V. 4075. 





B. HuMAN INVENTION. 
3. ARTICLES OF NUTRIMENT. 
b) Brét. 
1) Dat se number ne galt ein brét : Gerh. v. M. Seel. IV 51. 
2) twar gy vordenet alle nycht en hellink brét: Mone II 68-957. 


a) Eter schelie. 1) du gevest mi nicht eine cier schelle: R. V. 6474. 


4. MEASURES. 
a) Vét. 1) dat ome untwik nicht enen vit: Gerh. v. M. Seel. LXI 23. 


5. CoINs, 
a) Schilling. 1) Des enen kieder unde pert en was nicht seven schillinge wert : 
Gerh. v. M. Seel. C 22. 
b) Punt. 1) Unde dat ors wart so gewunt dat it hedde nicht ein punt 
geguilden, of it veile were : Gerth. v. M. Seel. LIX-42. 
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c) Wytten (a silver coin worth four pfennigs). 

1) so were se nicht werd eynen wytten : Jahrb. III 15-12. 

2) Dar vraghen se na nicht eynen witten ; Jahrb. XVI 32-61. 
d) Haller. 1) dir enblyfft der haller geynen: Jahrb. XIX 94-12. 


. SIGNS. a) Twink. 


1) van vrowen melk weten nicht ein twink : Val. 1924. 
2) ik mene hyr mede nicht eyn twink - Verlorene Sone 38-181. 
3) Ne wes teewar niet cen twint : Jahrb. XV 43-48. 
4) Vruchte nicht en twink - Jahrb. XVII 77-363. 
b) Wort. 1) dorste nicht ein wort sprechen : Val. 2155. 


MIpDLE Low GERMAN AUTHORS USING THE STRENGTHENED NEGATIVE, 
XIII Cent. 


Eike von Repgow, prose, no examples. ls. 7500. 

Offenbarung Johannes: Hagen’s Germ. X 125-184; 4af 178-14; Is. 2200. 

XIV Cent. 

Witzlaw IV, Spriiche und Lieder; Is. 955. 

Theophilus: Ady 153, 357; Is. 714. 

Oesterley, Ndd. Dich, im M.A.: Adr 65b-9, 74a-36 ; Is. 368. 

Marienklage, Z f.d.A. XIII 288 ; Is. 886. 

Herrigs Archiv LX X XI 381-404 ; Ndd. translation of Regenbogen’s Veron- 
ica; Is. g60. 

XV Cent. 

Mitteldeutsche Gedichte, Liibben ; ls. 1706. 

Mone: hellink brot 11 68-957; Is. 2051. 

Fastnachtspiele : myeth 984-8 ; Is. 560. 

Valentin und Namenlos: Adr 1459, 2391 ; s/é 462; twink 1924; wort 2155; 
ls. 2646. 

Flos unde Blankflos: Adr 484; De verlorne sone ; ‘wink 38-181 ; ls. 1060. 

Gerhard von Minden: Seelmann: Ady LXXXVI-19, LXXXVII-106, 
XCIV-97, LVII 62; d/at III 44; b76¢ IV 51; v6t LXI 23; schilling 
C-22; punt LIX-42 ; Is. 6982. 

Gerhard von Minden, Leitzmann: hdr g9-29, 123-34; d6ne 65-16; Is. §104. 

Des Dodes Danz: vedderen 303; haverkaf 674; bénen 1300; schite 1175; 
Is. 1686. 

De Deif von Brugghe: mis 456; Adr 294; Is. 734. 

Jahrbuch des Vereins fiir Niederdeutsche Sprachforschung: XIV Cent, 
katten V 42-570; schegen V 42-558; Adr XVIII 58-1376; stré Vill 
82-407 ; X 128-282; XI 125-61; ¢wint XV 43-48; XVII 77-363; Is. 
2155. 

XV Cent. vinger V 38-398; XIX 166-29; apen V 42-573; Adr II 16-41, 
59-88, 98-396, III 20-19, VIII 82-353, XVI 32-59; ddne IL 16-21, V 
41-551, VIII 36-18, XXI 121-362; haverkaf XV 20-1-2; dreck Ill 
16-22; naghel XVI 37-140; stucke XXI 121-349; wytten III 15-12, 
XVI 32-61; aller XIX 94-12; Is. 10005. 

Reinke de Vos: atten stért 2978; hdr 3022, 3841: kaf 1386, 1718; ddne 
1698 ; dreck 4075 ; eterschelle 6474; 1s. 6844. 
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Compare with above, the examples from the Netherlandish version : 
Reinaert I: loof 1444; caf 1797 ; e¢ 3187; ¢wint 2009 ; Is. 3476. 
Reinaert II: Adr 1784. 3861; cattenstaert 3210; caf 1088, 1817; oof 1490; 
veer 4015 ; hoot 6087 ; eiscale 7290 ; twint 6723,7792; woort 3661; Is. 7794. 


The Low German has one example to 855 Is., and the Netherland version 
one to §20 Is., a considerably greater frequency of occurrence in the latter. 
In the §5,116 lines of Middle Low German, there are 64 examples of the 
strengthened negative, or one to 861 lines, a considerably greater frequency 
of this usage in Middle Low than in Middle High German. 


THE STRENGTHENED NEGATIVE IN OLD HIGH GERMAN. 


The strengthened negative, strictly speaking, is not found in Old High 
German. Otfrid used the word drof (tropfe) twenty times: (I 4-27, 5-28, 
22-8; II 7-34, 9-89; III 13-9, 14-102, 16-23, 23-37, 24-32, 25-6, 24; IV 
15-46, 29-53; V 4-38, 7-53, 57, 13-2, 16-46), Hartm. 6. (cf. Grimm III 730; 
2d Ed. 704) but without the use of a numeral or an indefinite article, which 
is usual in Middle High German. He seems to use drof as an adverb as 
wiht was used then and later. Drof is used once beside in Old High 
German in the same way. (Diut. II 375.) The use of 44r in the Heliand 
{1§12 huuand he ni mag ther ne suuart ne huuit énig har geuuirkan), although 
it is here to be taken literally, and the use of wort (MS. D. 32-10; daz th dine 
din gipot ne spricho nohein uuort) are perhaps the beginnings of the later 
usage. 

APPENDIX. 
A. Things of large size or value are sometimes used to strengthen a 


negative, but in comparison with things of small size or value, such terms 
are few in number and rarely used. 


1. TIME. 
1) Und solt ich leben thsand jar ich wolt es niemer mé begern: Bon. 113-42. 
2) elliu miniu jar swaz ich ze leben hin 
wil ich nimmer abe stan - Tand. 1330. 
3) Van dem de werld erst began - Karl M. 734-27. 
4) Daz er s6 ritterlichen wart gewdpent nie bi sinen tagen: Trist. H.v. Frei. 
1634. 
5) nie bi sinen seiten: Trist. H. v. Frei. 1899. 
6) ich ward keins schimpfes nie sb fré bei allen meinen jaren > DA. 3g1-2. 
7) ich sach bei allen meinen tagen sé kunen helt mit augen nie: DA. 204-12. 
8) Zr gsacht es nie pey ewern tagen : Ring 38d-18, 40-18. 
9) Uff erden wart nie schiner wip gesehen bi thsent jaren har: Kit, 23-26. 
10) Jchn sach nie minneclicher wip bi allen minen jaren - Winterst. 22-19. 


to 


. SPACE AND NUMBER. 

1) ez enwart alz if der erde keiser sé lobesan : Stauffenburg 262. 

2) Der rat micht tf aller erden niemer bezzer werden ; Reinf. 16075. 
3) alles ir geslihte waer als unerphahte als daz gries bidem mer; Antichr.541. 
4) Die gesahen s6 kostliches nie In zwilf kunigrichen oder hie: Kit. 43-29 
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3. THINGS OF GREAT VALUE. 

1) Dédr ennéme ich nicht fur manic kunicriche : Heinr. 912. 

2) Umd geyn gewicht von golde roit : Karl M. 587-4. 

3) Weren gewest alle berge guldin Nochtant en mocht is neit syn : Karl M. 
624-54. 

4) Dat he durch silber noch durch golt 

Eme nyet aff en woulde staen ; Karl M. 10-2, 12-43, 135-64, 216-30. 
5) Van golde zeyn tisent punt Dat hey is ney en hedde begunt : Karl M. 


unr 


383-5 
6) Dat allet dat golt van Paris Neit en sey also guet : Karl M. 336-51. 
7) ich wolt nit nemen tausend mark 
das ich noch wer zu Perme : DA. 671-9. 
8) Da fur nim ich nicht hundert phunt : Ring 4c-4. Total 26 exs. 


B. There are a few examples of a negative implied by comparison with 
an action impossible, useless, or improbable. 
1) s6 wolde ich in niht mére getrouwen danne einem wilden Sahsen > Kudr. 
1503-4. 
2) Vater, einen Sahsen ziiget ir lihter danne mich : Helmb. 422. 
3) da naeme er lieber einen wilden heiden 
s6 daz er waere sin staeter vriund - MS. H. III 39-2-10. 
4) Wilde hasen é gezamt waeren denn der frowen schar ; Reinf. 19422. 
5) Nu wie zimt héhvart und armuot sament ? 
als der affe af dem kiinicstuole > Berth. 1 397-30. 
6) Liner frouwen rémvart und einer hennen flug tiber einen zin ist alles 
glich nitze : Berth. I 356-29. 
7) daz gieng in einen stein und in tr herze al ein: Flore §779. 
8) ich weiz den fiirsten, solte er daz lernen 
man lérte einen beren é den salter ; Tit. 232-g0-4. 
9) der also vriunde hueten sol, der zamte lihter einen bern: 


MS. H. I 


376-27-8. 

10) so méhte man ein wilden bern noch sanfter harfen léren: MS. H. II 
373-20-6. 

11) ein slag in ein bach is used several times to designate something of no 
value: Fasn. 1376-12; Erlés. 11; MS. H. I 296-79-8, 368-37-8; Walth. 
188-16. 

12) ich viirhte iuch also cleine als der habich tuot daz huon : 
dem Barte, K. v. Wurz. I 124. 

C. A negative is often implied by comparison with some object of small 
In a majority of cases this usage is found with the verb siz, 
A few quotations will 


Keiser Otto mit 


size or value. 
with which the strengthened negative is rarely used. 
be sufficient to illustrate the usage. 
1) Das was wider disen ein wint: Bit. 10111, 12303. 
2) unde duchle in wesen gar ein wint: Pass. H. 33-68 ; Dem. 2954. 
3) Sy achtet up dyn wort als eyn wint : Karl M. 264-58. 
4) ez was gar ein kindes spil swes er é began : Kudr. 858-2. 
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5) ez half minner dan ein bast: Heinr. 2593. 
6) Des is mich, here doch als ein kaff : Karl M. 163-17, 497-9. 
7) und achten minner dann ein kaff : Pass. K. 578-80. 


The authors making use of this form are as follows: 


Tundalus: chindes spil 1433; wint 1981. 

Servatius: tou 3483. 

Rolandslied : neuborenz westerkint 7317. 

Pass. K.: wint 35-80, 62-43, 345-23, 419-89, 679-87 ; 4af/ 578-80; str6 260-82. 

Kudr.: kindes spil 858-2. 

Lohengrin: side 545. 

Pass. H.: wint 33-68, 298-20. 

Brun von Schonebeck : wit 83, 92, 156, 3434, 6012 ; Adv 6388 ; 576¢ 6658. 

Alexanderlied : 2dr 771-913 ; tou 4751. 

Demantin: wint 2954. 

Steinbuch von Volmar: wit 771. 

Heinrich und Kunigunde: dast 2593. 

Biterolf : win? 10111, 12303, 3593, 3837. 

Krone: hdr 21626, 23157; wint 26668. 

Langenstein’s Martina: dast 165-40; stré 186-103 ; wint 25-77, 49-39; Slat 
165-32 ; 46ne 27-92, 230-30, 248-11. 

Mai: stoup 124-12; wint 9-26. 

Neidhart: wint 49-9, 7-35. 

; Tristan: wint 2279, 3641, 4841, 8259. 

Karl : wint 9202. 

Barlaam : wint 334-33, 364-5. 

Der gute Gerhart: wint 6134. 

Der jiingere Titurel : /inmsen 3287-2 ; bast 2778-4; et 3817-3; nadelohr 5151-4; 
side 5323-4. 

Walther: wint 79-20, 80-4. 

Parcival ; wizt II 239, 1V 264, V 774, VI 636, 1160, XVI 814. 

Troj.: spriu 18257; tow 9888; wint 572, 5330, 8305, 13034, 34063, 37423, 
48283 ; ez 33694; 4indes spil 39898. 

Helbl.: ez II 1257, VII 1072. 

MS. H.. Adv I 316-40; wint I 12-13-3, 131-3-3, II 4-5-16, III 71-20-6, 
318-5-5 ; 47d¢ IIL 468i-g-4; spi I 29g8-98-3. 

Erec: wint 8278, 8810. 

Iwein: wint 6341; st76 6273. 

Amis: wint 2361. 

Meleranz: wint 12088. 

Die gute Frau: wint 2380. 

Nibelungenlied Z.: wint 8-4-2, 35-I-3, 127-3-2, 109-4-I, 348-6-3. 

Helmbrecht : wint 378, 617. 

Herbort; wiz? 5778, gI10g, IOTOI, 11931, 13091, 17675. 

Freidank: wint 67-7, 76-17. 

Boner, Edelstein: wizt 109-54. 

Reinfried : stoup 4721; et 4689; wicke 22392. 
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Dalimil’s Chronik von Béhmen: wint 144-16, 208-32; dast 150-8. 

Bartsch.: Marienl. wint 1073; Heidin: ez 547. 

Karlmeinet : kaff 163-17, 265-42, 497-9 ; wint 264-58 ; sléhe 121-13. 

Tristan, Heinrich von Freiburg: wit 2215. 

von Laber’s Jagd: vesen 224-7. 

Gesammt Abenteuer, Hagen: wint II 461-146 ; gréz 1125-757 ; et 1398-329; 
bast I 112-261. 

Fastnachtspiele: dast 452-19 ; wint 598-29 ; ¢¢ 138-26, 224-9 ; har 484-9 

Hermann von Sachsenheim: 4indes spil 322. 

Von dem iibelen Weibe: indes spil 329. 

Hugo von Montfort: wicke 209-20. 

Leben der heiligen Elisabeth: wint 6586. 

Schleigertiichlein: ase 239-19. 

Ring: Auon 56d-16; wint 20-40; stré 3b-30. 

Dietrich’s erste Ausfahrt: wit 370-12, 708-11. 

Bartsch : sweter ortleins eins phennigs 315-162. 


Summary. 


A. 1. Animals: Auon 1; hase 1; westerkint 1; hdr 6; total g. 

2. Plants: 4aff 4; str6 4; bast 6; blat1; spriu 1; linsen 1; b6ne 3; wicke 
2; sléhe 1; vesen i; griz 1; total 25. 

3. Inorganic Nature: tou3; stoup2; wint 86; total gt. Total Nature 125. 


B. Human Invention: side 2; b76¢ 2; ei 9; nadelohri; spil6; phennic 1; 
total 21. 

Of these twenty-four words, five, i. e. hase, westerkint, tou, wint, spil, are 
used seldom or never to strengthen an expressed negative. Of the 146 
examples of this usage, these five words furnish 97 examples, or about two- 
thirds of the whole. Several of the authors whose use of the strengthened 
negative is comparatively rare, as Brun von Schonebeck, Langenstein, and 
Wolfram, have a relatively large number of implied negatives. 


D. A negative is often implied by the use of adjectives and adverbs as 
klein, liitzel, kime, wenig, and selten. 

The following examples will be sufficient to illustrate the usage: 

1) 0b ez joch waer erlogen gar daz wolt ich doch kleine klagen: Reinf. 19925. 
Karl M. 559-33. 

2) Dat ich up dyn gewer achten harde kleyne: Karl M. 53-52; 189-28 ; 
263-45 ; 349-54; 351-44. 

3) Ich vorten uch vele kleine: Karl M. 760-55. 

4) Hey achte weynig umb dat goet : Karl M. 20-7. 

5) Xame is used in most cases in its literal meaning, but occasionally, as 
in the following instance, it seems to imply a negative : 

daz moht er doch vil kiime dne schaden han getin : Reinf. 20940. 

I found 66 examples of 4/eim with various modifiers, 32 examples of /i#¢ze/, 

15 of hime, 4 of selten, and 3 of wenzg; in all 120 examples of this usage. 
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E. The negative formed or strengthened by the use of wiht or enwiht. 
Beginning with vaih¢s in Gothic and continuing down to modern German 
the word wiht has been in common use to form or strengthen a negative. 

Zingerle (S. B. Wien XX XIX 466, 473) gives fifty examples of the use of 
wiht and one hundred and thirty-three of enwiht. To these I might add 
ninety-four examples of wit and seventy-six of exwihkt; making a total of 
three hundred and fifty-three examples in all. It would seem to have had 
nearly the same history as fas and point in French (cf. Meder. Diss. Marburg 
1891) except that wiht did not come to be absolutely necessary to expres- 
sion of the negation, except as a part of nicht. 


F, Alternative Specification. 

A negation is often strengthened by dividing some element of the nega- 
tion into two parts and applying the negation to each of these. A consider- 
able number of examples of this usage is found in Karlmeinet. 

1) nd ich ouch nye en gesan weder vro noch spade : 413-54. 

2) Du en vortes yseren noch steyne : 717-28. 

3) Mey en vern am wy ff noch man van dem de werlt erst began van boeseren 
volchke gesagen : 734-26. 

4) dar en mach neman in komen syn noch mé noch myn: 595-65. 

5) De durch eynes mannes wille weder offenbar noch stille keyner helpe neit 
engert - 92-54. 

Above examples will be sufficient to illustrate the usage. 

The various expressions and the number of times each is used are as 
follows : wih noch man 13; tung noch alt 7; wise noch tump 1; lebendig noch 
tot 1; sterben noch leben 3; edele noch nider 1 ; tiutsch noch wiilsch 1; guot noch 
boeser 2; arm noch rich 29; pfaffe noch leie 1; gros noch klein 1; heimisch 
noch gast 1; i. e. twelve examples with sixty-one examples which have to 
do with man: sit noch é@ 20; vruo noch spat 11; nach noch vor 1; nacht noch 
tag 13; i. e. four expressions with forty-five examples which have to do with 
time: brett noch smal 1; kurz noch lang 2; daheime noch ze hove 1; in himil 
noch in erde 4; vil noch liitzel 2; dort noch hie 2; vil noch wenig 2; minr noch 
mer 2; i. e. eight expressions with sixteen examples having to do with 
space: win noch brot 3; rede noch geberde 1 ; durch liebe noch leid 2; offenbar 
noch heimlich 5; yseren noch steyne 1, voese noch hendet; lant noch leynt ; 
minne noch vientschaft 1: durch schaden noch vrommen 1 ; diz noch daz 1; sus 
nock s6 1; i. e. eleven miscellaneous expressions with eighteen examples, or 
a total of thirty-five expressions, used one hundred and forty times. 
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3erlin 1870. 
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*Folz: Hanz Folz, Z.d.f.A. VIII 507-536. 
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Fronleich.: Agerer Fronleichnamspiel, Milchsack. Tiibingen 
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*Ga.: Gesammtabenteuer, Hagen. 3vols. Stutt. und Tiib. 1850. 

Garel: Garel von dem Pleier, Zingerle. S. B. Wien, L 449- 

558. 
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Gen.: Genesis. Fundgruben II off. 

Georg: Der heilige Georg, Vetter. Halle 1896. 

Gerh.: Der gute Gerhard, Rudolf von Ems. Haupt. Leipzig 
1840. 

Gerh.v.M.Seel.: Gerhard von Minden, Seelmann. Bremen 
1878. 

Gerh. v. M. Leitz.: Die Fabeln Gerhard's von Minden, 
Leitzmann. Halle 1808. 

*GFR.: Die gute Frau, Sommer. Zf.d.A. II 385-481. 

Gloub.: Vom Glouben, Massmann. Quedl. 1837. 

Graz.: Grazer Martenleben. Z.£.d.A. XVII 519-560. 

Greg.: Gregorius, Hartmann von Aue, Bech. Leipzig 1891. 
3d Ed. 

Hadl.: Hadloub’s Gedichte, Ettmiiller. Ziirich 1840. 

Hadam.: Die Jagd, Hadamas von Leber, Stejskal. Wien 1880. 

Hahn: Gedichte des X71 und XIII Jahrh., Hahn. Quedl. 1840. 

a. Hein.: Der arme Heinrich, Hartmann von Aue, Bech. 
Leipzig 1891. 3d Ed. 

Hein: Ueber die bildliche Verneinung tn der mittelenglischen Poeste, 
J. Hein. Anglia XV 41-186 ; 396-472. 

Heinr.: Heinrich und Kunigunde, Bechstein. Quedl. 1860. 

Heliand; Behaghel. Halle 1882. 

Helbl.: Seifried Helbling, Karahan. Z.f.d.A. IV 1-286. 

Helmbr.: Aleier Helmbrecht, Lambel. Leipzig 1883. 2d Ed. 

Herb.: Herbort von Fritslar, Liet von Troye, Frommann. 
Quedl. 1837. 

Himilr.: Das Himiiriche, Schmeller. Z.f.d.A. VIII 145-155. 

Horae Belg.: Horae Belgicae, Hoffmann von Fallersleben. 
Breslau 1837. 

lw.: /wein, Hartmann von Aue, Bech. Leipzig 1888. 3d Ed. 

Karl: Xarl der Grosse, von dem Stricker, Bartsch. Quedl. 1857. 

Karl M.: Xarlmeinet, Keller. Stutt. 1858. Bibl. d. Lit. Ver. 
XLV. 

Kaufr.: Heinrich Kaufringer’s Gedichte, Euling. Tiibingen 
1888. Bibl. d. Lit. Ver. CLXXXII. 

Kaufr. Ined.: Jnedita des Heinrich Kaufringer, Schmidt- 
Wartenberg. Germ. Studies U. of C. III. Chicago 1897. 

Kcehr.: Xaiserchronitk, Massmann. 3 vols. Quedl. 1849-54. 

Kit.: Der Kittel, Holland und Keller. Stutt. 1850. Bibl. d. 
Lit. Ver. XXI. 
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Kreuz.: Der Kreusziger des Johannes von Frankenstein, Khull. 
Tiibingen 1882. Bibl. d. Lit. Ver. CLX. 

Krol.: Heinrich von Krolewitz, Vater Unser, Lisch. Quedl. 
1839. 

*Krone: Diu Crone, Heinrich von Tiirlin, Scholl. Stutt. 1852. 
Bibl. d. Lit. Ver. XX VII. 

Kudrun: Bartsch. Leipzig 1880. 

Lanz. Fiiet.: Ulrich Fiieterer, Lancelot, Peter. Tiibingen 
1885. Bibl. d. Lit. Ver. CLXXV. 

Laur.: Laurin, Jinicke, Deutsches Heldenbuch, vol. t. Berlin 
1566. 

Leben Jesu: Z.f.d.A. V 17-32. 

Legend.: Ein Legendar des XII Jahrh., Z.£.d.Ph. X 134-160. 

Lehrged.: Lehrgedicht, AB. 345. 

Lexer: Mittelhochdeutsches Worterbuch, Lexer. 3 vols. Leip- 
zig 1872-8. 

Licht.: Ulrich von Lichtenstein, Frauendienst, Bechstein. Leip- 
zig 1888. 

Lilcron.: Historische Volkslieder, Liliencron. 2 vols. Leip- 
zig 1865-6. 

Livlind.: Livlindische Reimchrontk, Pfeiffer. Stutt. 1844. 
Bibl. d. Lit. Ver. VII. 

Loh.: Lohengrin, Riickert. Quedl. 1836. 

Ludw.: Ludwigs des Frommen Kreuzfahrt, Hagen. Leipzig 
1854. 

Lutw.: Lutwin, Adam und Eva, Holmann und Meyer. Tiibin- 
gen 1881. Bibl. d. Lit. Ver. CLIII. 

Mai: Maiund Beaflor, Pfeiffer. Leipzig 1848. 

Marienl.: Marienlieder, Z.f.d.A. X 1-142. 

Marienleben: Bruder Philip, Riickert. Quedl. 1853. 

Mart.: Martina, Hugo von Langenstein, Keller. Stutt. 1856. 
Bibl. d. Lit. Ver. XX XVIII. 

MD. Ged.: Mitteldeutsche Gedichte, Bartsch. Stutt. 1860. 
Bibl. d. Lit. Ver. LIII. 

M.Ndd. Ged.: Mittelniederdeutsche Gedichte, Liibben. Olden- 
burg 1868. 

Meder: Pas, Mie, und Point im Altfranzdisischen, F. Meder. 
Diss. Marburg 189. 

Mel.: Meleranz von dem Pleier, Bartsch. Stutt.1861. Bibl. d. 

Lit. Ver. LX. 
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*MF.: Minnefalkener, Schmeller. Stutt. 1850. Bibl. d. Lit. 
Ver. XX. 

Mone: Schauspiele des Mittelalters, Mone. Karlsruhe 1846. 

Mont.: Hugo von Montfort, Bartsch. Tiibingen 1879. Bibl. 
d. Lit. Ver. CXLIII. 

MS. D.: Denkmdler, Miillenhoff und Scherer. Berlin 1892. 
3d Ed. 

MS. H.: Minnesinger, Hagen. 3 vols. Leipzig 1838. 

Ndd. Jahrb.: Jahrbuch des Vereins fiir Niederdeutsche Sprach- 
Sorschiing. 

Neiff.: Lieder Gottfrieds von Neiffen, Haupt. Leipzig 1851. 

Neidh.: Weidhart von Reuenthal, Haupt. Leipzig 1858. 

Netz: Des Teufels Netz, Barak. Stutt. 1863. Bibl. d. Lit. 
Ver. LXX. 

Nib.: Das Mibelungenlied, Lachmann. Berlin 1826. (Zarncke. 
Berlin 1887.) 

N.v.E.: Monne von Engelthal, Schréder. Tiibingen 1871. 
Bibl. d. Lit, Ver. CVIII. 

Oester.: iederdeutsche Dichtung im Mittelalter, Oesterley. 
Dresden 1871. 

Offen.: Offendbarung Johannes, Hagens Germania X 125-184. 

Otf.: Otfried von Weissenburg, Evangelienbuch, Kelle. Regens- 
burg 1856. 

Ort.: Ortnit, Amelung, Deutsches Heldenbuch, vol. 3. Berlin 
1871. 

Osterspiel: Fundgruben, Il 296-338. 

Osw.: St. Oswalds Leben, Ettmiiller. Ziirich 1835. 

Pant.: Pantaleon, Konrad von Wiirzburg, Z.f.d.A. VI 193- 
253: 

Parc.: Parcival, Wolfram von Eschenbach, Bartsch. 3 vols. 
Leipzig 1875-6-7. 

Pass. H.: Das Passional, Hahn. Frankfort 1857. 

Pass. K.: Das Passional, K6pke. Quedl. 1852. 

Pass. Als.: Alsfelder Passionspiel, Grein. Cassel 1874. 

Pyram.: Pyramus und Thisbe. Z.£.d.A. V1 504-17. 

Rab.: Rabenschlacht, Martin, Deutsches Heldenbuch, vol. 2. 
Berlin 1866. 

Redent.: Redentiner Osterspiel, Ndd. Denkm.vol. V. Schroder. 
Norden und Leipzig 1893. 


Reinfr.: Reinfried von Braunschweig, Bartsch. Tiibingen 
187i. Bibl. d. Lit. Ver. CIX. 
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Reinaert: Martin. Paderborn, 1874. 

Reinolt: Retnolt von Montelban, Pfaff. Tiibingen 1885. Bibl. 
d. Lit. Ver. CLXXIV. 

Rich.: Ulrichs von Richenthal, Chronitk des Konstanzer Conctls, 
Buch. Tiibingen 1882. Bibl. d. Lit. Ver. CLVIII. . 
Ring.: Hein. Wittenweiler, Bechstein. Stutt. 1851. Bibl. d. 

Lit. Ver. XXIII. 
RSP.: Ritterspiegel, M.D. Ged., Bartsch. Stutt.1860. Bibl. d. 
Lit. Ver. LIII. 
Rock: Der ungenahte graue Rock Christi, Hagen. Berlin 1844. 
Rol.: Das Rolandslied, Bartsch. Leipzig 1874. 
Roth : XKénig Rother, Riickert. Leipzig 1872. 
Rosen.: Der Rosengarten, Bartsch. Germ. IV 1-3: 


wW 
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R. V.: Reinke de Vos, Schréder. Leipzig 1872. 

Sachsen.: Hermann von Sachsenheim. Tiibingen 1878. Bibl. 
d. Lit. Ver. CXXXVII 

Salm.: Salman und Morodif, Vogt. Halle 1880. 

S. B. Wien: Sttsungsberichte da. k. Acad. zu Wien, hist.-phil. 
Classe. 

Schachb.: Mitteldeutsches Schachbuch, Z.£.d.A. XVII 161-389. 

Schchged.: Das Schachgedicht, Hein. von Beringen, Zimmer- 
mann. Tiibingen 1878. Bibl. d. Lit. Ver. CXKXXVII. 

Schade: Getstliche Gedichte des X1V und XV Jahrh.vom Nieder- 
rhein, Schade. Hannover 1854. 

Schilt.: /Johannes Schiltherger, Langmantel. Tiibingen 1885. 
Bibl. d. Lit. Ver. CLXXII. 

Schleig.: Schleigertichlein, Holland und Keller. Stutt. 1850. 
Bibl. d. Lit. Ver. XXI. 

Schm.: Die goldene Schmiede, Konrad von Whirzburg. AW. 
II 193. 

Serv.: Servatius, Z.f.d.A. V 75-192. 

Sigen.: Sigenot. Z.f.d.A. V 246-250. 

Silv.: Silvester, Konrad von Wirzburg, Wm.Grimm. Gottingen 
1841. 

Spgl.: Der Spiegel, Holland und Keller. Stutt. 1850. Bibl. 
d. Lit. Ver. XXI. 

St. Christophorus: Z.f.d.A. XVII 85-136. 

St. Marg.: St. Margaret Marter, Germ. IV 440-459. 

Stauf.: Der Ritter von Stauffenburg, AD. Studien, Jinicke. 

Berlin 1871. 
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Steinb.: Das Steinbuch von Voulmar, Lambel. Heilbronn 
1877. oe ae 

Steinh. Asop.: Steinhdwel’s Asop, Oesterley. Tiibingen 1873. 
Bibl. d. Lit. Ver. CX VII. 

St" Franc.: Lamprecht von Regensburg, St. Franciska’s Leben, 
Weinhold. Paderborn 1880. 

*Strick.: K/leinere Gedichte von dem Stricker, Hahn. Quedl. 
1839. 

Tand.; Zandarois von dem Pleter, Khull. Graz 1885. 

Theoph.: Zheophilos, Ettmiiller. Quedl. 1849. 

*j. Tit.: Der jiingere Titurel, Hahn. Quedl. 1842. 

Tit.: Ztturel, Wolfram von Eschenbach, Bartsch. Leipzig 1877. 

Tochter Syon: Lamprecht von Regensburg, Weinhold. Pader- 
born 1880, 

*Trist.: Tristan, Gottfried von Strassburg, Bechstein. Leipzig 
1890. 3d Ed. 

Trist. H. v. Frei.: Tristan, Heinrich von Fretburg, Bech- 
stein. Leipzig 1877. 

Tristan und Isolde: Pfaff. Tiibingen 1881. Bibl. d. Lit. 
Ver. CLII. 

Troj.: Der trojanische Krieg, Konrad von Wiirzburg, Keller. 
Stutt. 1858. Bibl. d. Lit. Ver. XLIV. 

Tund.: Zundalus, Hahn. Quedl. 1840. 

Upst.: Fan der Upstandinge, Ettmiiller. Quedl. 1840. 

Urst.: Urstehende, Hahn. Ged. des XJI und XIII Jahrh. 
Quedl. 1851. 

Val.: Valentin und Namenlos, Seelmann, dd. Denkm. vol. 4. 
Norden und Leipzig 1884. 

Veld.: Heinrich von Veldeke, Eneit, Behagel. Heilbron 1882. 

Vetb.: Der Veter Buoch, Palm. Stutt. 1863. Bibl. d. Lit. 
Ver. LXXII. 

Virg.: Virginal, Zupitza, Deutsches Heldenbuch, vol. 5. Berlin 
1870. 

Volksb.: Deutsche Volksbicher, Bachmann und Singer. Tiibin- 
gen 1889. Bibl. d. Lit. Ver. CLXXXV. 

Walb.: Walberan, Jinicke, Deutsches Heldenbuch, vol. 1. 
Berlin 1866. 

Walth.: Walther von der Vogelweide, Pfeiffer. Leipzig 1890. 

Wart.: Der Singerkrieg auf der Wartburg, Ettmiiller. Ilmenau 
1830. 
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Weibe.: Von dem iibelen Weibe, Haupt. Leipzig 1871. 
Weinschwelg: Germ. III 210-221. 
WG.: Der wilsche Gast, Thomasin von Zirclara, Riickert. Quedl. 


1852 

{ Wernher’s Maria: Fundgruben Il 167 ff. 

Wihl.: Wilhelm, Ulrich von Eschenbach, Toischer. Prag 1876. 

Wigal.: Wigalois, Benecke. Berlin 1819. 

Wigam.: Wigamur, Hagen und Biischings Deut. Ged. d. MA. 
Berlin 1808. 

Wild.: Herrand von Wildonte, Kummer. Wien 1880. 

Wint.: Ulrich von Winterstetten, Minor. Wien 1882. 

Witzlaw: Witslaw lV, Spriiche und Lieder, Ettmiiller. Quedl. 
1852. 

Wolfd. A.: Wolfdietrich, Amelung. Deutsches Heldenbuch, 
vol. 3. Berlin 1871. ; 

Wolfd. B.: Wolfdietrich B., Jinicke. Deutsches Heldenbuch, 
vol. 4. Berlin 1871. 

Wolk.: Oswald von Wolkenstein, Zingerle, Zur dltern tirolischen 
Literatur. S. B. Wien LXIV 619-696. 

Z.£.d.A.: Zettschrift fiir deutsches Altertum. 

Z.f{.d.Ph.: Zettschrift fiir deutsche Philologie. 

Zing. neg.: Ueber die bildliche Verstirkerung der Negation bet 
mittelhochdeutschen Dichtern, 1. Zingerle. S. B. Wien XXXIX 

414-477. 
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THE ‘MISOGONUS’ AND LAURENCE 
JOHNSON. 


The following letter was printed in Zhe Nation, New 
York, March 16, 1899: 


THE ‘ MIsoGONUS’ AND LAURENCE JOHNSON THE MARTYR. 


To the Editor of the Nation : 

Sir: The ‘ Misogonus,’ of which Collier long ago gave an 
analysis, and which Prof. Brandl of Berlin has just edited 
(with many curiosities in text and notes) in his ‘Quellen des 
weltlichen Dramas in England’ (Strassburg, 1898), is so early 
and so interesting a specimen of English university comedy 
that any information about it is worth recording. 

The manuscript which has preserved the play is signed, 
under the list of dramatis personae, ‘Laurentius Bariwna. 
Kettheringe. Die zo Novembris, Anno 1577.’ The fifth letter 
of the surname is said by Collier to be a Greek omega; Prof. 
Brandl makes it aw, Dr. F. I. Carpenter, of the University 
of Chicago, who has examined the manuscript, assures me 
that Collier is right. No attempt to identify this Bar-Jona 
has been made, so farasI know. Brandl contents himself 
with remarking: ‘hebriiisch=Taubensohn.’ Clearly we 
should seek in Bar-Jona not a Semite, but a scholarly English- 
man who for some reason (in jest or earnest) wished either to 
conceal his name or to play a verbal trick with it. 

‘Bar’ is, of course, ‘son,’ and we may without temerity recog- 
nize in ‘ Laurentius Bariwna’ plain Laurence Johnson. 

Laurence Johnson is no mythical being. He was fellow of 
Brasenose College in 1569, and applied for his B.A. on No- 
vember 25, 1572. Certain conditions were imposed, and it is 
not known whether he fulfilled them or not. At all events, he 
went to Douay in 1573, to study for the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood, and later to Rheims. In 1577 he took priest’s orders, 
and in the same year he returned to England as a missionary. 
In 1581 he was indicted for treason, being associated in the 
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indictment with the celebrated Jesuit Edmund Campion and 
several other priests. On the joth of May, 1582, he was 
hanged at Tyburn. We have two accounts of his execution, 
both from eye-witnesses. One is from the pen of Anthony 
Munday, who had given evidence for the prosecution (‘A 
breefe and true reporte of the Execucion of certaine Tray- 
tours,’ 1582, reprinted by Collier in his Shakespeare Society 
edition of Munday’s ‘ John a Kent and John a Cumber,’ 1852). 
The other is from a friendly hand, and may be found in the 
‘Concertatio Ecclesiae Catholicae in Anglia adversus Calvino- 
papistas et Puritanos,’ Treves, 1588, folio 93 v’ ff. Johnson 
was not a Jesuit, but a secular priest. 

On his return to England in 1577, Johnson had assumed 
the alias ‘Laurence Richardson,’ his father’s Christian name 
being Richard, and it is in this same year that we find him 
(if my conjecture is correct) concealing his real identity under 
the punning disguise of ‘ Bariwna’ in the ‘ Misogonus’ manu- 
script. 

A reviewer in the ZLiterarisches Centralblatt for February 11 
(col. 206) remarks that ‘Laurentius Bariona’ stands in the 
British Museum Catalogue as the author of a ‘Cometographia, 
London, 1578.’ This book I have not had a chance to examine. 
Its title, however, indicates that the author was a Christian: 
“*Cometographia quaedam Lampadis aeriae qu[aJe 10 die 
Novemb. apparuit Avzno a virgineo partu 1577,’ and we need not 
hesitate, provisionally, to ascribe it to Laurence Johnson. 
One might even conjecture that he adopted the pseudonym 
for the special purpose of this book. At all events, the signa- 
ture in the Misogonus MS. and the date of the comet are less 
than a month apart. The ‘Cometographia’ was doubtless 
not so much astronomical as prodigious and exemplary, like 
T. T. [wine?]’s English book on the same subject, which 
appeared in the same year: ‘A View of certain wonderful 
effects . . . newly conferred with the presignyfications of the 
Comete, or blasing Star, which appered in the Southwest 
vpo the .x. day of Nouem. the yere last past 1577.’ The 
Comet of 1577 is that which gave Tycho Brahe the materials 
for his famous investigations on the parallax of comets, and 
the whole of part ii. of his ‘Opera Omnia’ (Frankfort, 1648) 
is devoted to it. Some account of the ominous character 
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ascribed to this ‘ blazing star’ may be conveniently found in 
‘Stanislai Lubieniecii Historia Cometarum,’ Amsterdam, 1666, 
pp. 373-7, whence we learn that, after the disastrous campaign 
of Don Sebastian in Africa, the comet was by many thought 
to have prefigured the death of Sebastian, Muley Mohammed, 
and Abdel-Melek. For contemporary impressions, see the 
letter quoted in Strype’s ‘Annals of the Reformation,’ bk. ii, 
chap. 1o, ed. 1725, ii, 510. American readers may like to con- 
’ sult Increase Mather, ‘KOMHTOIrPA®IA. Ora Discourse Con- 
cerning Comets,’ Boston, 1683, pp. 101-3. 

The prologue to the ‘Misogonus’ is signed ‘Thomas 
Richardes.’ A person of this name was one of Johnson's fel- 
low-students at Oxford (college unknown), and applied for 
his B.A. on December 7, 1571 (‘ Register of the University of 
\ Oxford,’ ed. by A. Clark, II., 13, Oxford Historical Society 
Publications, Vol. XII.), shortly before the date of Johnson's 
application. 

The authorship of the ‘ Misogonus’ is still an open question. 
If, as Collier thinks, the play was written in 1560, the author 
may have been neither Johnson nor Richards. 

c Information with regard to Johnson may be found in the 





following works: Anthony a Wood, ‘ Fasti Oxonienses,’ ed. 
Bliss, I, 189 (cf. 477, 478); ‘Register of the University of 
Oxford,’ ed. Clark, as above, II., 18; Foster, Alumni Oxoni- 
enses,’ 1500-1714, II., 815; Challoner, ‘Memoirs of Missionary 
Priests,’ Manchester, 1803, I., 54 ff; Richard Simpson, ‘ Edmund 





Campion,’ 1867, pp. 230-2, 309; Henry Foley, ‘Records of the 
English Province of the Society of Jesus,’ II. (revised edition), 
4 170 ff., III., 42, 1V., 359; letter from C. Hodgson to L. John- 
son, April, 1580, ‘Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 
Addenda, 1580-1625,’ p. 4.’ 
G. L. KirrrepGE. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., March 8, 1899. 


1 [To these should have been added ‘ Douay Diaries,’ ed. Knox, pp. 5, 8, 
25, 117, 118, 126, 181, 188, 260, 275, 290,—references for which I am indebted 
to Dr. Peile and Mr. Albert Matthews: see note 3, p 340, below.] 
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In so brief a note it was impossible to discuss the 
details of the identification. In particular, there was no 
space for an examination of the M7sogonus itself with a 
view to determining whether the sentiments of the author 
agreed with those of Laurence Johnson of Brasenose and 
Douay. Such an examination, indeed, was not absolutely 
necessary, since the authorship of the play was not claimed 
for Laurence Johnson. Besides, the whole discussion 
was left as provisional, until a sight could be had of the 
tantalizing Cometographia. A careful copy of the book 
has since been made for me, and this copy settles one 
question forever: Laurence Johnson the Martyr was NOT 
the Laurentius Bariwna of the AM/csogonus manuscript. 

That the Cometographia is the work of the same person 
who wrote his name on the title-page of the Misogonus 
manuscript is certain. For the book begins with a dedi- 
catory epistle from the author to Edmund Bishop of 
Peterborough, signed ‘ Laur. Bariona’ and dated Ketter- 
ing, January 2oth, 1578." The epistle asks the bishop to 
make the work public if he sees fit, but to burn it if he 
thinks it likely to do harm. ‘Laur. Bariona’ was no 
Romanist, but an enthusiastic Anglican and a fervent 
admirer of Queen Elizabeth. Persuaded that the comet 
is a ‘precurse of fierce events,’ he is shocked at the 
unconcern with which some persons view it. ‘Interim 
papistz in vtramque aurem securi dormiunt, et summam 
rerum omnium perturbationem adesse gestiunt, et iam 
pristinam superstitionem reuiuiscere cogitant.’ This pas- 
sage alone would determine the question of his religion. 
His feelings toward the queen are manifested in an 
eloguent ‘Apostrophe ad_ Elizabetham_illustrissimam 
Anglorum Reginam,’ in which he speaks of the Christian 
state ‘quam ex intermortuis reliquijs in vitam reuocasti,’ 
‘Que enim vnquam princeps a mundo condito tam bene 
merita fuit de ecclesia dei, vt que a papistica Tyrannide, 
in Christianam libertatem vindicauit?’ ‘Haec nostra 


1* Vale Ketteringa Januarij 20. 1578.’ 
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Nympha,’ he calls her, ‘czlitus procul dubio ad nos 
delapsa.’ 

Though the Cometographia demolished the suggestion 
that Laurentius Bariona was Laurence Johnson the mar- 
tyr, it confirmed the theory that he was not a Semite, 
but a scholarly Englishman. The nationality of Bariona 
comes out abundantly in the treatise." The English are 
nos and nostrates ; England is ‘haec nostra florentissima 
et nobilissima Insula;’ the queen is ‘nostra Nympha.’ 
Bariona had held some public office, for at the beginning 
of the dedication he speaks of having been ‘a publicis 
negotiis aliquantulum liberatus’ a few days before. He 
even makes a pun on ‘natural’ in the English sense of 
‘foolish.’* His scholarship appears sufficiently in the 
treatise itself, which is fluently and at times eloquently 
written, and abounds in Greek words and in quotations 
from the Latin poets. 

Such being the facts, the interpretation of ‘ Laurentius 
Bariwna’ as Laurence Johnson still seemed to be sound, 
‘ though the Oxford man had proved to be an impossible 
candidate. Inquiries made at Cambridge confirmed the 
interpretation. A Laurence Johnson matriculated as a 
sizar at Christ’s College on May 26th, 1570. He received 
the degree of B.A. in 1573-4, and that of M.A. in 1577.° 
This fits perfectly. Laurentius Bariwna signs the Miso- 
gonus MS. ‘ Kettheringe, Die 20 Novembris, Anno 1577,’ 
and the same Bariona dates his Cometographia dedication 


1En vobis Galli, En vobis Hispani, En vobis Germani, rem miraculo 
quouis magis admirandam. Cum vos sub Regibus vestris, et ducibus 
bellicosis in castris excubatis, insanis seditionum fluctibus, tanquam Furij§ 
quibusdam Exagitati, nos sub Regina nostra... pace fruimur iucun- 
dissima. 

* Speaking of certain philosophers whose opinions on comets do not 
please him, he remarks: ‘ Miror ex cuius cerebro hec tam naturalis (puta 
me Anglice loqui) Philosophia deprompta sit. Paulus huic satisfacit cum 
dicit. Sapientia huius mundi stultitia est apud Deum.’ 

3 This information I owe to my friend Mr. Albert Matthews, who had 
the kindness to make inquiries of the Registrary of the University (Mr. J. 
Willis Clark) and of the Master of Christ’s College (Dr. John Peile). 
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Kettering, Jan. 20, 1578. He was a young man and of 
humble family.’ 

It remained to be seen if the ‘Thomas Richardes’ who 
signed the Misogonus prologue’ and the Thomas Warde 
whose name follows that of Richards in paler ink,’ could 
also be identified at Cambridge. An obliging note from 
the Rev. Fred’k. Faning, Deputy Registrary, informs me 
that Thomas Richards of Trinity College proceeded B.A. 
in 1571 and that Thomas Ward of Jesus College took the 
degree of B.A. in 1580. 

It should be added that the M/tsogonus refers to Cam- 
bridge in act ili, scene 3, v. 72 (Brandl, p. 472), where 
Madge, in admiration of the pretended physician’s learn- 
ing, cries: ‘Waunt him as bene at Cambridge, good 
lande, good lande.’ Kettering is not far from the Univer- 
sity city. 

The question of the authorship of the MMisogonus is by 
no means settled by this identification of ‘ Bariona,’ and | 
see no means of settling it at all. No one can read the 
Cometographia, however, without recognizing the clever- 
ness of Laurence Johnson and feeling tempted to ascribe 
the play to him. The religious opinions of the playwriter 
are consonant with those expressed by Bariona. 

Nothing, then, opposes such an ascription except the 
supposed date of the A/#sogonus, 1560, suggested by Collier 
and accepted by Brandl. This date was arrived at by 
adding 24 (the age of Eugonus) to 1536, the date of the 
Rising in the North. At first sight, the computation is 
reasonable, for Codrus says the birth of Eugonus was 
‘after the risinge rection ith north’ (iv, 1, 119, p. 474). A 
more careful scrutiny of the data, however, shows that 
Collier was over-hasty in his reckoning. 


1 In the Cometographia Bariona says that he is ‘abiectissime conditionis et 
sortis.’” Inanothor place he remarks: ‘Meum vero sentio quam sit exiguum 
ingenium et experientia quam puerilis.’ 

? Brandl, Quedlen, p. 422. 

* This signature is mentioned by neither Collier nor Brandl. It was 
observed by Dr. F. I. Carpenter (see M/odern Language Notes, xiv, 273). 
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Nobody in the play says that Eugonus was born imme- 
diately after the Rising in the North. A mere reading of 
the passage (p. 480, Il. 117-128) shows this beyond a doubt. 
Crito has bidden the rustics ‘lay their heads together,’ 
and compute truly ‘how many year ago’ it is ‘since 
[Eugonus] were born.’* Codrus begins with the remark 
that ‘it were after the risinge rection ith north’ (I. 119). 
This gives a ¢erminus a quo to certain calculations, but 
these are abandoned before the number 2,7 is arrived at. 
The last-named figure is the result of a sudden attack of 
memory on the part of Alison, who recollects that the 
young heir was born a year before ‘our Tom,’ whose age 
she of course knows without stopping to figure it out. 
We have, then, no right to add 24 to the date of the 
Rising in the North in 1536 and so to produce 1560, with 
Collier (II, 464) and Brandl (p. Ixxviii).2 The mention of 
Paul’s weathercock (p. 468, 1. 3), used by Collier but not 
by Brandl, is not significant at all. Cacurgus merely 
remarks that Codrus ‘has no more witt then the wether- 
cocke of Poles,’—a proverbial kind of comparison which 
does not necessarily imply that the weathercock was 
standing when the play was written. 

It appears, then, that there is no difficulty of chronology 
in the way of ascribing the A/zsogonus to Laurence John- 
son, the author of the Cometographia. 

G. L. KITTREDGE. 


SEPTEMBER 5TH, 1900. 


1 Philogonus has already said, ‘Its twenty yeare since this was done’ (p. 
466, 1. 245), referring to the ‘sending away’ of Eugonus. 

* Such computations as Collier’s have also a fundamental weakness. 
There is no dramatic canon that binds a poet to make the present tense 
coincide with the year of our Lord in which a play is written or acted! 
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KING ARTHUR AND KING CORNWALL. 


MONG the most interesting of the English and Scot- 
tish Ballads is the fragmentary King Arthur and 
King Cornwall,’ printed as No. 30 in Professor Child’s 
monumental collection. The only extant version of this 
semi-romance’® was taken by Professor Child from the 
first part of the Percy Ms.,* which had undergone exten- 
sive mutilation at the hands of the domestic servants of 
Humphrey Pitt, Esq., of Shropshire. Bishop Percy did 
not include it among the forty-five pieces extracted from 
the Ms. for the Reliques, and it appears to have been 
published for the first time in Madden’s Syr. Gawayne. 
Incomplete as this version of the ballad is,° there yet 
remains enough of it to enable us to follow the thread of 
the action, while some incidents can be studied in con- 
siderable detail. The story runs about as follows.’ 
(Arthur, apparently boasting at some feast or festival,’ 
addresses Gawain and says) that the latter shall see one 
of the fairest round tables that he ever saw. Guinevere 
takes up the king’s boast, says that she knows of a round 
table that is worth four of Arthur’s, and proceeds to 
describe its magnificence. Arthur's curiosity is aroused, 

' Percy’s title. 

2 'V. Child, I, 257. 

8 V. Hales and Furnivall, Percy Ms., I, 59 ff. 

* 1839, pp. 275 fi. 

5 There are stanzas lacking both at the beginning and at the end and there 
are several large gaps within the ballad itself. (These gaps are apparently 
equal in length (% page each) to the fragments that remain.) Many single 
lines are likewise missing. In its present form the piece contains some 


seventy-seven stanzas and must have embraced originally at least twice that 
number. 


® I] enclose between brackets such information, etc., as must necessarily 
be supplied to fill the gaps above noticed. 

7 One is inclined to dissent somewhat from H. & F., p. 60, ‘King 
Arthur’s character is saved from any imputation of braggadocio.’ 
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and he asks where this round table may be. Upon her 
refusal to tell him, he vows to God that he will not sleep 
two nights in the same place until he sees it. He, Sir 
Marramiles, and Sir Tristram’ disguise themselves in 
palmers’ weeds, and in that costume 


‘they rived east and the’ rived west 
In many a strange country.’ 


(About three lines on occurs the first break, which may 
reasonably be conjectured to comprise eight or ten 
stanzas. We may infer from the verses quoted above, as 
well as from stanzas 21 and 46,’ that Arthur’s wanderings 
were extensive and that he spent much time in visiting 
shrines in accordance with his assumed character. At 
length he arrives) before a castle, at the gate of which 
stands a proud porter, gorgeously arrayed; to whom 
Arthur—‘I will give you the better of the two rings 
on my finger if you will tell me who is the Lord of the 
Castle. ‘King Cornwall, the richest king in the world,’ 
replies the porter. ‘Pray him for one night’s lodging, 
two meals’ meat,’and a sage departure in the morning,’ 
says Arthur. The porter goes to King Cornwall and 
begins his tale (when the second gap occurs. Arthur 
and his companions are admitted and we must suppose, 
although nothing is said about it, that King Cornwall is 
the possessor of the round table. After some talk with 
the pilgrims, Cornwall says) 
‘Did you ever know a comely king 
His name was King Arthur?’ 


Arthur replies that he has seen him, whereupon Cornwall 


1 We learn later, also Sir Bredbeddle (concerning whom V. Child 1, 280. 
He is called in the ballad ‘the greene knighte,’ and H. & F. identify him 
with the hero of the Romance of that na <. V. p. 61) and Sir Gawain. 

> St. 2£, our Lady was borne. 

then thought cornewall King these palmers had 
beene in Brittaine.’ 

St. 46, ‘he found it at the sea-side, 

wrucked upp in a floode ; 
Our lord had written it with his hands, 
& sealed it with his bloode.’ V. Child, 279. 
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—‘I have had a daughter by his wife and she is a most 
beautiful lady.’ ‘She is indeed,’ says Arthur. Then 
bespake Cornwall—‘Go fetch me down my wonderful 
steed, on which I can ride thrice as fast as Arthur on his 
best horse.’ ‘ Truly a remarkable beast,’ says the latter. 
(Here the third gap. Arthur is shown a wonderful horn 
and an equally remarkable sword, possibly also a house- 
hold demon, familiar yet most terrible of aspect, entitled 
Burlow-beanie.) Arthur and his followers, overcome by 
this display of magnificence, are conducted to their cham- 
ber, and Burlow-beanie is placed in a barrel (?)’ by 
Arthur's bedside for the purpose of reporting the guests’ 
conversation to his master.” Arthur says that he will be 
the bane of Cornwall. Gawain remarks that this is a rash 
vow, whereupon Arthur taunts him with cowardice. 
Gawain, to clear himself from this imputation, vows that 
he will have ‘yonder faire lady’ to Little Britain’ and 
there work his will with her. (Gap four. Apparently 
Marramiles and Tristram make boasts regarding the 
sword and horn.) Bredbeddle boasts that he will do bat- 
tle with Burlow-beanie. At this point in some unknown 
fashion, Bredbeddle becomes aware that the fiend is 
enclosed in the barrel, which Bredbeddle immediately 
breaks open. Burlow-beanie comes forth and a combat 
ensues, in the course of which all of the knight’s weapons 
prove false; he finally, however, conquers the fiend by 
the aid of a little book, written by our Lord and sealed 
with his blood, that he has found in the course of his 
wanderings. (Gap five. Bredbeddle and the vanquished 
demon appear to hold a conversation, at the end of which) 
the former conjures his opponent for the time being into 
a wall of stone. (A slight inconsistency occurs here. 
We read in 31 that Burlow-beanie was placed by Arthur’s 
bedside. But from 48-50 we infer that Arthur did not 
witness the struggle, for Bredbeddle goes to him and 


'*rub-chaddler’ is the word. V. Child on this passage. 
* It is proper to remark that Arthur is in this ballad represented as king 
of Little Britain. 
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announces the outcome.) Arthur desires to see Burlow- 
beanie (has he not seen him already?) and so Bredbeddle 
brings him before the king. (Gap six. It is perhaps not 
necessary to narrate the remaining incidents in such 
detail.) Burlow-beanie fetches the horse at command and 
Marramiles essays to ride him but cannot until Burlow- 
beanie tells the secret of hismanagement. Of Sir Gawain 
we hear nothing more. Sir Tristram attempts to blow 
the horn but is likewise unable to get on without the 
fiend’s assistance. Finally the demon fetches the wonder- 
ful sword, with which Arthur cuts off Cornwall’s head. 

It will at once be remarked that the story outlined 
above bears a considerable resemblance to that of Le 
Pélerinage de Charlemagne. (1. p.5.) Hales and Furnival! 
in their introduction to the ballad assume that the two 
stories are directly connected and discuss their relations 
on that basis. Professor Child, also, on the strength of 
the general similarity between the two stories, postulated 
direct filiation, concluding that the English ballad is a 
descendant of the French romance. This view is set 
forth on vol. I, pp. 274 ff. By turning however to III, 
503 b, we discover that Professor Child altered this view 
in deference to that set forth by Gaston Paris in the Hist. 
Lit. de la France, XXX, 110 f. We can best get at Paris’s 
position by approaching it from that of an earlier article 
of his in the Pélerinage itself.’ 

Paris recognizes in P. C. two separate and distinct 
stories, only one of which had any original connection 
with Charlemagne: namely,—(a@) the story of Charle- 
magne’s Pilgrimage to Jerusalem; () the story of the 
King who makes the visit to his rival.* The second of 
these belongs to a widely spread class of tales, the 
elements of which, according to Paris, are common Ger- 
manic,’ and which he characterizes in the following terms: 
‘un roi, qui se croit le plus noble et le plus magnifique du 
monde, entend dire qu’un autre le surpasse; il se rend a 


1 Ed. Koschwitz, Leipzig, 3d ed., 1895. 
2? Romania ix, 1 ff. (1880). 3 Rom., U.S., p. 8. 4 Hist. Lit., U. S. 
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sa cour pour s’en assurer, promettant, si ce n'est pas exact, 
de punir ceux qui se seront joués de lui.”* 

Entirely unconnected with the stories of this class was 
the story of Charlemagne’s pilgrimage to Jerusalem,’ 
which formed originally, as Paris inclines to think, the 
subject of an independent poem,’ upon which was grafted 
the alien rival-story. This grafting, a very skilful opera- 
tion indeed, took place before the time of the first crusade 
(1095), and its result was the Pélerinage in practically its 
present shape.* 

In the As¢. Lit., 1. c. s., Paris discusses briefly the rela- 
tions of P. C. and A. C. (Arthur and Cornwall). 

‘L’éditeur de admirable collection des ballades ang- 
laises en cours de publication, M. Child, ne doute guére 
que la ballade dont il publie les fragments (aprés Madden) 
ne provienne de la chanson frangaise; nous serions moins 
portés a l’admettre. Le roi qui en va visiter un autre 
dont on lui a vanté la magnificence, les ‘‘ gabs,’”’ sont des 
lieux communs de la poésie germanique (et proprement 
scandinave), qui on fort bien pu, dans une forme oi ils 
étaient déja réunis, passer indifféremment en France et en 
Angleterre, et s’attacher dans un pays 4 Charlemagne, 
dans l'autre 4 Arthur. La ballade anglaise, comme toutes 
celles qui lui ressemblent, doit avoir pour base un poéme 
antérieur d'une autre forme, et nous croirions volontiers 
que ce poéme a son tour dérivait d’un poéme anglo-nor- 
mand. Nous avons vu plus haut, en analysant le roman 
de Rigomer qu’une donnée analogue au début du Peélerin- 
age de Charlemagne se retrouvait ailleurs dans les poémes 
frangais du cycle d’ Arthur.’ 

The Rigomer® parallel, of which Paris speaks, need not 
detain us long, since it does not seem to be of a character 
to furnish any important evidence to the discussion of the 
connection of P. C. with A.C. It is true that it belongs 
to class 4; it is true perhaps that the unlikeness® which it 


1 Rom., p. 8. ? Rom., p. 15 ff. 3 Ibid., p. 8, note. 

4 Ibid., pp. 15, 16, 43, etc. 5 Hist. Lit., xxx, pp. 92 f. 

° There is no question in R. of the inferiority of Arthur to any other king, 
but merely of the inferiority of Lancelot to Gawain. The dispute between 
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exhibits at once to P. C. and to A. C. necessitates the 
inference that it entered the Arthur Cycle quite inde- 
pendently. But this tells us little with regard to the 
relations of these two poems, and certainly does not 
exclude the possibility of close filiation between them. 

On reverting to the English ballad, we find that Paris’s 
argument, though he nowhere explicitly formulates it, 
seems to be somewhat as follows: A. C. exhibits a resem- 
blance to the J-portion only of P.C., and that resemblance 
is not so close as to lead us to assume a direct connection 
between the two poems. Now it seems to me that (1) 
the resemblance is somewhat closer than Paris seems to 
think; (2) there aretraces in A. C. of the a-portion of P.C. 
If this be done, then direct connection between the two 
poems appears to be established, since the conjecture 
may be dismissed that stories a and 4, in the absence of 
such connection, should have been twice combined into 
wholes exhibiting minute resemblances to each other. 
Nowadays, for instance, should a drama appear with a 
plot closely resembling Heywood’s Caftives, we should 
conclude that its author drew from that play, since we 
should regard the chance of an independent combination 
of the Rudens with the old French fabliau’ as a very 
remote contingency. 

Concerning ourselves for the moment only with the 
former of the above postulates, do we not find a very 
close agreement between these two versions of the 
same theme? We have the king boasting before his 
court in both versions. In each the person who de- 
preciates him is his own queen. In each the king 


Arthur and Guinivere moreover is not the occasion of the former’s expedi- 
tion, but simply of Lancelot’s accompanying him in place of Gawain. If 
then we can connect P. C. and A. C., R. will go to show that, jossidly 
anterior to the composition of the ballad, independent stories of a somewhat 
similar character were connected with the Arthur Cycle and that thereby 
the taking over of the Charlemagne story may have been facilitated. In 
other words, that stories of class 4 probably entered the Arthur Cycle in two 
ways at least. It does not seem to show more than this. 

1'V. Kittredge, JOURNAL OF GERM. PHIL., II, 13, 
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resolves to make the journey to discover his rival in 
company with his own peers, and in the same disguise.’ 
In each case on reaching his rival’s castle the king is 
overwhelmed by the magnificence of his reception 
and by the splendors of his rival’s court.’ In each case 
the rival king sets a spy upon his guests to overhear what 
they shall say in their own apartments, and in both cases 
the spy is concealed in much the same manner.* In each 
case the king begins the ‘ gabs.’ 

Moreover every gab in A. C. has its analogue in P. C. 
Arthur vows that he will be the bane of Cornwall and 
finally cuts off his head with a magic sword. So Charle- 
magne boasts that he will pass his sword through an 
armed man and his horse under him deep into the ground.‘ 
Gawain boasts that he will work his will with Cornwall’s 
daughter. So Oliver with Hugo’s.* Marramiles vows 
that he will ride the wonderful steed. Compare Turpin’s 
extraordinary performance in P.C.° Tristram will blow 
the marvelous horn. So Roland will blow down all the 
gates in the city, to say nothing of the beard off King 
Hugo’s chin.’ 

There are also minor parallels. The spy in A. C. 32 is 
to go to King Cornwall defore day. So ‘l'escolte’ in P.C., 
618 ff., when the counts have finished boasting and are 
asleep, goes out of his hiding-place and informs Hugo, 
lying in bed,” of the boasts made by Charlemagne and his 
companions. Compare also Gawain’s boast— 

37. ‘Ile make mine avow to God, 
And alsoe to the Trinity, 
That I will have yonder faire lady 
To Little Brittaine with mee. 


1A. C., sts. 7-8; P. C., ll. 80-98. 

°A.C., 30; P. C., 920 ff. ; 962 ff. ; 309 ff. ; 448 ff. 
A. C., 31; P. C., 439 ff. 

A. Co, HBL: F.C. os & 
Cf. A. C., 37-8 with 24; P. C., 485-492. 


6 A. C., 59-67; P. C., 494 fff. 
7 A. C., 69-73; P. C., 470 fff. 
‘Cf. A. C., 76. 
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38. Ile hose her hourly to my heart, 
And with her Ile work my will; 


with P. C., 404-7. 


‘ Oliviers l’esguardat si la prist a amer ; 
Ploust al rei de gloire, de sainte majestet, 
Que la tenisse en France a Dun la citet ; 
Car jo’n fereie puis totes mes volontez.’ 


It is not to be denied that the two stories exhibit great 
differences; but in comparing a ballad, which has been 
subjected to all the vicissitudes of oral transmission, with 
a romance, it is rather of the resemblances than of the dif- 
ferences that we take note, unless the latter are of a more 
sweeping and fundamental character than in this instance 
they appearto be. After such a comparison as that just 
instituted, are we not justified in concluding that the two 
stories belong, not simply to the same general class, but 
to the same sub-division of that general class? This con- 
clusion is further strengthened by comparing the two, not 
merely with each other, but with such similar tales as 
those noticed by Child, I, 279, note ¢; 283, note +; by 
Paris, Rom. 1X, pp. 8-9. It is not necessary here to enter 
upon such a comparison. The one made above seems to 
point to a closer connection of our two stories with one 
another than is implied in the simple statement, undenia- 
bly true though it be, that their elements are common- 
places in Germanic poetry. 

Before we draw our final conclusion, we must notice 
another set of parallels that have to do with the a-portion 
of the journey. It is this a-portion that Paris thinks to 
have been the chief motive in the mind of the composer, 
or redactor, of that poem.’ 

Charlemagne and his retinue go as pilgrims to Jerusa- 
lem. Arthur and his companions put on palmers’ weeds. 
It is perhaps worth noting that in no other English ballad 
does a king disguise himself as a palmer. This may or 


1 Rom., I. c., 29; cf., however, Child, 282. 
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may not be significant, but it is curious that the only 
English ballad containing this motive is one that closely 
resembles a romance in which the same motive is very 
prominent. At any rate, this parallel may be accepted as 
corroborative of the evidence presented below. 
A. C., st. 9. 
* There is noe outlandish man will us abide, 
Nor will us come nye.’ 


Then they rived east and the’ rived west, 
In many a strange country. 


Vv. 1-2 evidently refer to heathen men of some sort. 
The lines would have no meaning, or would be untrue, 
unless Aeathen men were meant and not Christians. The 
Century Dictionary’s citation of this passage under out- 
landish = foreign seems clearly in error. There is no 
reason why simply foreign men should not abide them or 
come nigh on account of their palmers’ garb. Arthur 
means that the divine power will protect them as palmers 
against the heathen. This corresponds closely enough to 
the idea of a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, then in the hands 
of the Turks. So ll. 3-4 of this stanza correspond rather 
well to the somewhat confused geography of P. C.’ Fur- 
thermore from st. 21, we may infer that Arthur had been 
visiting shrines as well as hunting for his rival, which 
was exactly Charlemagne’s own method of killing two 
birds with one stone.’ 

The author of P. C. bound his two stories together with 
some skill, and not the least ingenious of the devices he 
employed is that of making the relics gained in the pil- 
grimage perform their part towards enabling Charles 
and his peers to accomplish their gabs.°. The same link 
between the two stories exists in the English ballad. 
What is the point of the Charlemagne story? This, that 
Charles and his companions have made boasts that cannot 
possibly be accomplished, even by such redoubted cham- 
pions as themselves. Hence, they are obliged to invoke 
divine assistance, which is granted them on account of the 


1G. Rom., 26, ? V. note 2, p. 2. 3 V. 11. 667 ff. 
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relics in their possession and which they have gained on 
a pious pilgrimage. 

The point of the English ballad is a very similar oné. 
Arthur and his fellows have made boasts that they cannot 
fulfill. They are likewise compelled to invoke super- 
human assistance, which they are enabled to obtain by 
virtue of a relic that they have found in the course of 
their pious pilgrimage. The correspondence is, it seems 
to me, quite as close as we should expect in the case of a 
ballad that has been subjected to oral transmission and 
to ancillary carelessness; and in virtue of it the hypothesis 
that P. C. and A. C. are independent of each other may 
be dismissed. 

Nor doesany @ friori reason appear why these two 
should not be directly connected. P. C. was widely 
known and very popular,’ and had special vogue appar- 
ently in Great Britain. There are three Welsh versions 
of it, while the sole authority for the old French text is 
an Anglo-Norman Ms.’ The fact that the romance 
assumed ballad form should not surprise us.° 

1 V. Child, p. 275. 

? Koschwitz, p. I. 

’} Paris notes* the curious coincidence between Hugo’s agricultural pur- 
suits and those of the Chinese Emperor. A coincidence equally curious 
and possibly of value for the history of P. C. is to be observed in the rural 
occupations of Othman, the first Ottoman Emperor. Von Ranke says,t— 
‘Gering genug beschreiben die Osmanen ihren Anfang. Sie erzihlen, der 
Griinder ihres Reiches und Namens, Osman, habe noch selbst mit seinen 
Knechten gepfliigt, und wenn er Mittag halten wollte, eine Fahne ausge- 
steckt, um sie zusammenzurufen. Keine andern seien seine ersten Kriegs- 
gefiihrten gewesen, und unter demselben Zeichen seien sie versammelt 
worden.’ Hugo was an Oriental monarch. Possibly he drove afield in imi- 
tation of his Ottoman forbear. 


* Rom., p. 4, note. 
+ Die Osmanen und die Spanische Monarchie, Berlin, 1857, p. 3. 


WILLIAM DINSMORE BRIGGS. 
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INFLUENCE OF VOWEL OF DIFFERENT 
QUANTITY. 


” an article on Germanic @]"** in Old English, pub- 
lished in volume I, pp. 471 etc., of this Journal, I 
showed that the short a of zd@m and sém- had soinfluenced 
the @ of related nadmon, *namjan, *nadmja-, *sdmira, etc., 
that this @ was, for the most part, prevented from passing 
on to 6, as we should have expected it to do. In the foot 
note on page 471 I said: ‘It may honestly be doubted 
whether a short vowel could, by analogy, so affect the 
pronunciation of an associated form that there should 
result (be produced, or be maintained against a natural 
tendency to change) a vowel of similar quality but long. 
I do not know of cases identical with those cited above, 
but there are very similar ones,’ etc. I have since come 
upon identical cases. We find in Latin, ov before vowels 
and ov before consonants. Thus, xovem / nounos (CIL. 
x. 2381°) later xdnus. This ov regularly became close 6 
[while the usual é still remained an open vowel] and then 
a, Cf. moveo / mito, antique Loucadnus / classical Licanus, 
Brugmann’, I., § 218, 2. In some words, however, the 
influence of related words or forms with 6 was sufficient to 
prevent thed from rising to # Thus, fotus / foveo, motus / 
moveo, votum / voveo,nonus / novem, bos / bovis, etc., in place 
of mitus, niinus, bis, etc. Similarly, céntio < coule)ntio, 
‘coming together,’ ‘meeting,’ continued to be associated 





with the many words in co(z)-, and thus its d was pre- 
vented from becoming # But not so inthe case of zzn- 
tium < noule)ntium,; for by the time its meaning had 
passed from ‘news’ to ‘announcement’ and ‘ message,’ 
it had lost all association with zouos ‘new,’ and its 6 
developed regularly to #. 
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This explanation of 4 for 7 seems more satisfactory than 
that offered by Brugmann (I’., p. 318), who explains xdnus, 
fotus, etc. on the supposition that *xovenos became xoonos, 
nonos, etc. In Anmerkung 1, he shows that this could not 
have happened in primitive Italian but in primitive Latin, 
as the primitive Italian yz in the early form of /otus had 
not lost its x in primitive Italian. On page 215, Brug- 
mann also shows that the primitive form of za#dus did not 
lose the g of its gv until Latin times. We should thus 
have in primitive Latin wo(g)yvedo- and fo(y)yeto-. Why 
we should then assume that in the first of these the e was 
regularly syncopated (Brugmann, § 240) but not in the 
second, is notclear. That we should rather assume the 
same syncope in both, is shown by such inscriptional 
forms as xounos, countio, etc. (by the side of xountium, etc.), 
which cannot be explained on the assumption of a blend- 
ing of ove to 00, 6. 

GEORGE HEMPL. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
Nov. 2, 1898. 
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THE BALLAD OF THE CRUEL MOOR. 


LAMENTABLE Ballad of the Tragical End of a 

Gallant Lord and Virtuous Lady: together with 

the untimely Death of their two Children; wickedly per- 

formed by a Heathenish and Blood-thirsty Black-a-Moor, 

their Servant; the like of which Cruelty and Murther was 
never heard of before. 


To the Tune of Zhe Lady’s Fall, etc. 


In Rome a Nobleman did wed 

A Virgin of great Fame, 

A fairer Creature never did 

Dame Nature ever frame ; 

By whom he had two Children fair, 
Whose Beauty did excel ; 

They were their Parents only Joy, 
They lov’d them both so well. 


The Lord he lov’d to hunt the Buck, 
The Tyger and the Boar: 

And still for Swiftness always took 
With him a Black-a-Moor ; 

Which Black-a-Moor within the Wood 
His Lord he did offend ; 

For which he did him then correct, 

In hopes he would amend. 


The Day it grew unto an end, 
Then homewards he did haste, 
Where with his Lady he did rest, 
Until the Night was past. 

Then in the Morning he did rise, 
And did his Servants call, 

A hunting he provides to go, 
Straight they were ready all. 






































The Ballad of the Cruel Moor 


To cause’ the Toy] the Lady did 
Intreat him not to go: 

Alas, good Lady, then quoth he, 
Why art thou grieved so? 

Content thy self, I will return 

With speed to thee again, 

Good Father, quoth the little Babes, 
With us here still remain. 


Farewel, dear Children, I will go 

A fine thing for to buy, 

But they therewith nothing content, 
Aloud began to cry : 

The Mother takes them by the Hand, 
Saying, Come, go with me 

Unto the highest Tower, where 

Your Father you shall see. 


The Black-a-Moor perceiving now, 
Who then did stay behind, 

His Lord to be a hunting gone, 
Began to call to mind, 

My Master he did me correct, 

My Fault not being great ; 

Now of his Wife I'll be reveng’d, 
She shall not me intreat. 


The Place was moted round about, 

The Bridge he up did draw ; 

The Gates he bolted very fast, 

Of none he stood in Awe. 

He up into the Tower went, 

The Lady being there, 

Who when she saw his Countenance grim, 
She straight began to fear. 


But now my trembling Heart it quakes 
To think what I must write, 

My Sences all begin to fail, 

My Soul it doth affright : 


1 For cease? Chappell in 2. B. suggests eave. 
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Yet must I make an end of this, 

Which here I have begun, 

Which will make sad the hardest Heart, 
Before that I have done. 


This Wretch unto the Lady went, 
And her with speed did will, 

His Lust forthwith to satisfy, 
His Mind for to fulfill : 

The Lady she amazed was, 

To hear the Villain speak ; 

Alas, quoth she, what shall I do? 
With Grief my Heart will break. 


With that he took her in his arms, 

She straight for Help did cry: 

Content yourself, Lady, he said, 

Your Husband is not nigh: 

The Bridge is drawn, the Gates are shut, 
Therefore come lye with me, 

Or else I do protest and vow, 

Thy Butcher I will be. 


The crystal Tears ran down her Face, 
Her Children cry’d amain, 

And sought to help their Mother dear, 
But all it was in vain ; 

For that egregious filthy Rogue, 

Her Hands behind her bound, 

And then perforce with all his might, 
He threw her on the ground. 


With that she shriek’d, her Children cry’d 
And such a Noise did make, 

That Town-folks hearing her Laments, 
Did seek their parts to take: 

But all in vain, no way was found 

To help the Lady’s need, 

Who cry’d to them most piteously, 

O help, O help with speed. 
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Some run into the Forest wide, 

Her Lord home for to call ; 

And they that stood still did lament 

This gallant Lady’s Fall. 

With speed her Lord came posting home, 
He could not enter in, 

His Lady’s Cries did pierce his Heart, 
To call he did begin. 


O hold thy Hand, thou savage Moor, 
To hurt her do forbear, 

Or else besure if I do live, 

Wild Horses shall thee tear. 

With that the Rogue ran to the Wall, 
He having had his Will, 

And brought one Child under his Arm, 
His dearest Blood to spill. 


The Child seeing his Father there, 
To him for help did call ; 

O Father help my Mother dear, 

We shall be killed all. 

Then fell the Lord upon his Knee, 
And did the Moor intreat, 

To save the Life of this poor Child, 
Whose Fear was then so great. 


But this vile Wretch the little Child 

By both the Heels did take, 

And dash’d his Brains against the Wall, 
Whilst Parents Hearts did ake: 

That being done straightway he ran 

The other Child to fetch, 

And pluck’d it from the Mother’s Breast 
Most like a cruel Wretch. 


Within one Hand a Knife he brought, 
The Child within the other ; 

And holding it over the Wall 

Saying, thus shall dye thy Mother ; 


24 
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With that he cut the Throat of it, 
Then to the Father he did call, 
To look how he the Head did cut, 
And down the Head did fall. 


This done, he threw it down the Wall, 
Into the Mote so deep ; 

Which made the Father wring his Hands. 
And grievously to weep : 

Then to the Lady went this Rogue, 

Who was near dead with fear, 

Yet this vile Wretch most cruelly 

Did drag her by the Hair. 


And drew her to the very Wall 
Which when her Lord did see ; 
Then presently he cryed out, 

And fell upon his Knee, 

QOuoth he, if thou wilt save her Life, 
Whom I do love so dear ; 

I will forgive thee all is past 
Though they concern me near. 


O save her Life I thee beseech ; 

O save her I thee pray, 

And I will grant thee what thou wilt 
Demand of me this Day. 

Well, quoth the Moor, I do regard 
The Moan that thou dost make: 

If thou wilt grant me what I ask, 
I'll save her for thy sake. 


O save her Life and then demand 
Of me what thing thou wilt: 

Cut off thy Nose, and not one drop 
Of her Blood shall be spilt. 

With that the Lord presently took 
A Knife within his Hand, 

And then his Nose he quite cut off, 
In place where he did stand. 
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Now I have bought my Lady’s Life, 

He to the Moor did call: 

Then take her, quoth this wicked Rogue, 
And down he let her fall, 

Which when her Gallant Lord did see 
His Sences all did fail ; 

Yet many sought to save his Life, 

But nothing could prevail. 


When as the Moor did see him Dead, 
Then did he laugh amain, 

At them who for their Gallant Lord 
And Lady did complain : 

Quoth he, I know you'll torture me, 
If that you can me get, 

But all your threats I do not fear, 
Nor yet regard one whit. 


Wild Horses shall my Body tear, 

I know it to be true, 

But I'll prevent you of that pain : 
And down himself he threw, 

Too good a Death for such a Wretch, 
A Villain void of fear ; 

And thus doth end as sada Tale, 

As ever Man did hear. 


The ballad of The Lady and the Blackamoor, or The Cruel 
Moor, referred to by Fuller in his study on the sources of 
Titus Andronicus, Publ. of the Mod. Lang. Association 16, 
1 ff., is also to be found in vol. 2, p. 152 ff. of A Collection 
of Old Ballads, London, 1726, as stated by Chappell, 
Roxburghe Ballads, 2,48. As neither the &. Z. nor any of 
the older prints are likely to be in the hands of many of 
our readers, the text is reprinted here from O. B., and a 
few words concerning this collection may also be of inter- 
est. In Halkett and Laing’s Dictionary of the Anonymous 
and Pseudonymous Literature of Great Britain Wheatley 
ascribes it to Ambrose Phillips, and so does W. Cushing 
in his Anonyms. It consists of three vols., which were 
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sold’ by D. Leach in the Old Bailey for nine shillings. 
The collection enjoyed the generous encouragement of 
persons of high and highest rank, and a new edition could 
be started at once. ‘Though we printed a large Edition 
for such a Trifle, and in less than Two Months Time put 
it to the Press again, yet could we not get our Second 
Edition out before it was really wanted. . .. My Thanks 
are in a particular Manner due to a Gentleman, who 
deserves the Thanks of every true Englishman... . 1 
wish I durst name him, but | had rather deny myself that 
Honour and Pleasure, than offend’; this from the preface 
to vol. 2, and in that to vol. 3 we read: ‘History, 
especially our own, has for many Years been too much 
neglected, and the generality of English-Men are such 
strangers to ancient Facts and the Customs of their King- 
dom, that they are easily misled by any Sixpenny Pam- 
phleteer; and indeed I was once afraid that this Study 
wou'd be utterly discarded and contemn’d; but those 
Fears are entirely vanish’d, since the wisest of Monarchs 

has thought fit to encourage it in so Royal a manner.’ 
The collection contains a goodly proportion of historical 
or otherwise valuable ballads’ bearing testimony to the 
seriousness of the editor’s purpose, as indicated in his 
motto on the title page of vol. 2: Celebrare Domestica facta. 
When he speaks lightly of his collection as of ‘such a 
Trifle,” he must not be taken too seriously; he fully 
realizes the value of his ballads, and, indeed, his enthu- 
siasm for the ‘Old Bards’ leads him, again in his preface 
to vol. 2, to the following characteristic statement: ‘ Had 
the Writers in Question ow’d all to Learning, and nothing 
to Nature, we should frequently in our Ballads, instead 
of that remarkable Simplicity, have met with stiff Pedan- 
try ; whilst on the other Hand, had not the Genius been 


! Thus an advertising page at the close of vol. 2 of the second edition 
informs us. 

2 Several of these do not seem to have found their way into other collec- 
tions ; however, I cannot yet speak positively on this point, but expect to 
return to the subject in the near future, and to give an account of the 
material, so far as it may have escaped the attention of modern scholars. 
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improved by Learning, we should have seen the Writer 
often limping and falling from a bold Flight to a low Con- 
ceit; and perhaps, with the noblest Sentiments mixing a 
wretched Pun; a Thing too frequently to be met with in 
the Works of Shakespear and Davenant.’ 

Our ballad of Zhe Cruel Moor is not, like most others, 
preceded by an ‘Introduction Historical and Critical.’ 
It will be seen, that the text differs only slightly from 
that in Roxburghe Ballads, 2, 48 ff. 

GusTAF E. KARSTEN. 


Tue University oF INDIANA. 
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REVIEWS. 


Biblical Quotations in Old English Prose Writers. Edited with 
the Vulgate and other Latin Originals, Introduction on Old 
English Biblical Versions, Index of Biblical Passages, and 
Index of Principal Words, by Albert S. Cook, Hon. M.A. 
Yale, Ph.D. Jena, L.H.D. Rutgers, Professor of the English 
Language and Literature in Yale University, President of 
the Modern Language Association of America. Macmillan 
& Co.: New York and London, 1898. Pp. 1xxx, 330. 


Ir is impossible to form a really adequate estimate of the 
influence of Christianity and its concomitant, Latin letters, on 
the Old English language and literature, until all the different 
aspects of this great question have been subjected to a pene- 
trating, minute investigation. That students of English are 
more than ever awake to this necessity is evidenced by a num- 
ber of recent treatises, like Blackburn’s analysis of ‘The 
Christian Coloring in the Béowulf,’' Miss White’s monograph 
on #lfric,’ and MacGillivray’s forthcoming book on the influ- 
ence of Christianity on the Old English vocabulary “—studies 
along three distinct lines, yet all of them marking a timely 
progress in one and the same direction. ‘The place of the 
Bible in Old English prose’ is another subject—and a very 
large one indeed—which has been awaiting detailed scholarly 
examination. It is a pleasure to note that Professor Cook, 
who by his previous labors in this field was particularly well 
qualified, has undertaken to contribute to its elucidation in a 
most direct and practical manner. 

That this comprehensive collection of Bible passages has 


| Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, Vol. xii, 
pp. 205-225. 

* Alfric: A New Study of his Life and Writings. By Caroline Louisa 
White, Ph.D. (Yale Studies in English, ed. by Albert S. Cook, IT.) 

5 To appear in Studien zur Englischen Philologie, ed. by Professor Morsbach. 
The first half of the first part has been printed (1898) as a doctoral disserta- 
tion of Géttingen University. 
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been designed with a clear view to its wider bearings is 
proved—if proof were needed—by the first eighty pages of 
the present volume. Before we reach the body of the book, 
we are treated to a capital Introduction, which presents a com- 
plete survey of the different versions (translations and para- 
phrases) of parts of the Bible in Old English poetry and 
prose, arranged in chronological order. The excellence and 
usefulness of this elaborate synopsis have been promptly 
recognized by critics, and need no further praise on our part. 
Suffice it to point out, as being of especial interest, the 
extended remarks on the history of the Durham Book and the 
Rushworth Gloss, the discussion of the Paris Psalter, and the 
author’s new expression of opinion about the date and origin 
of the poem of /udith. Regarding the prose translation of 
the Paris Psalter, Professor Cook advances a new argument 
which is calculated to raise the probability of its connection, 
in some way or other, with King Alfred. A comparison 
of verses from the Psalter as translated in the Pastoral Care 
and the Sede with the corresponding passages in the Paris 
Psalter, while in the main disclosing palpable differences, 
brings to light a remarkable resemblance in two renderings : 
1) Paris Psalter 1. 1 and Pastoral Care 435. 19, 22: ‘on heora 
(Sem) wolberendum (-an) setle’ = in cathedra pestilentiae ; cf. Ps. 
11. 6 (10. 7): ‘wOlberende windas’; Past. C. 415. 12: ‘mid 
Szre wolberendan Gliccunge.’ 2) Paris Psalter 23. 4 (22. 5) 
and Pastoral Care 124.25: ‘mé afréfredon (-an), = me consolata 
sunt, as over against the simple verb /réfran employed in the 
other Psalter versions. We might object to the stress laid on 
the use of the adjective wd/berende (literally = festifer) in place 
of the attributive genitive wo/es (= pestilentiae). It appears 
that in many cases the combinations: adjective + noun, geni- 
tive + noun, and compound noun were readily interchanged. 
We find e. g., Bede 294. 19: ‘pone wxfestnesse had,’ and the 
variant: ‘pone 2(w)fastan hid’ (= hadbitum religionis) ; ib. 
382. 10: ‘mannes hond,’ var. : ‘mennisc hand’; 7d. 270. 12: 
‘in munuclife,’ var. : ‘on munuclicum life’; W. S. Gospeés, 
Luke 1. 8: ‘sacerdhades,’ ‘ sicerdes hades’; cf. Luke 13. 27: 
‘unrihtwyrhtan ’ = oferarit iniguitatis (see Bibl. Quot. 40. 8); 
Matt. 27. 52: ‘manige halige lichaman’ = mu/fa corpora sanc- 
torum (cf. Bibl. Quot. 177. 19: halgena lichaman); Pastoral Care 
110. 23: ‘Oa -bearn oferhyde’; 7. 300. 8: ‘da oferhygdan 
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(Hatton MS.: oferhydigan) bearn’ = filios superbiae (see 
Bibl. Quot. p. 14). As mentioned by Professor Cook himself, 
King Alfred uses on p. 435 of the Pastoral Care, besides ‘on 
(Sam) wo/berendum(-an) setle’ (ll. 19, 22), ‘the more normal’: 
‘on woles setle’ (1. 21), thus avoiding tiresome repetition. Still 
it is to be conceded that w0/, with its compounds, has a certain 
Alfredian ring, and we remember no other instance of pre- 
cisely the same application of wé0lberende. The result of his 
argumentation is summed up by the author as follows: ‘We 
have seen that Alfred must certainly have translated 1. 1, 
pretty certainly 11. 6, not improbably 23. 4, and at least pos- 
sibly the whole of the prose portion of the Paris Psalter. Yet 
against the last supposition must be set the notable discrepan- 
cies of language revealed by the parallel passages adduced 
above. It will require a more comprehensive and detailed 
examination to decide whether Alfred is really to be credited 
with the translation of all the prose Psalms extant.’ 

The main part of the book is taken up with the quotations 
from the Bible—including allusions—found in four Alfredian 
works: the Pastoral Care (pp. 3-60); the Laws (pp. 61-68) ; 
Bede (pp. 69-74); Orosius (p. 75); and further in &lfric’s 
Homilies (pp. 76-257). The best existing editions have been 
followed, of course, with the exception, perhaps, of the Laws, 
where Liebermann’s or Turk’s texts might have deserved the 
preference to that of Reinhold Schmid. Supplements to 
Thorpe’s edition of A®lfric’s Homilies have in the mean time 
been published by Napier (Archiv fir das Studium der Neueren 
Sprachen und Litteraturen, 101. 309 ff.; 102. 29 ff.). In each 
group the excerptsare given in the orderof the Biblical books. 
At the foot of the page the Latin original is printed, i. e., 
ordinarily the Vulgate, with Gregory's and Bede’s variations 
added for the first and third groups respectively. A compari- 
son with A‘lfric’s direct sources, however desirable, was very 
likely impracticable, although M. Forster, some years ago, had 
broken the ice. The difficulties encountered in determining 
the sources precisely make us wish that Biblical scholars 
would come to the aid of the philologists, as they did in the 
days of Dietrich (and Vilmar). 

To the editor’s extracts from Bede not a few could be added. 
We mention some of them: ‘Swelce Agustinus heht him éac 
onbéodan, pelte hér were micel rip onweard 7 fea worhton,’ 88. 28 
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(Matt. 9. 37; Luke 10. 2); ‘ealra heora heortan 7 lichoman 
wynsumedon in pone lifgendan God, 304. 3 (Ps. 83. 3); ‘pet efter 
pes apostoles bisene Aire megen in untrumnesse licheman gefremed 
7 getrymed were, 338. 11; cf. 288. 3 (2 Cor. 12.9); ‘péah pe 
wergcweodole Godes rice gesittan ne megen, 356. 26 (1 Cor. 6. 10); 

rihtlice 7 soOlice meg cwedan pet heora lichoman in sibbe 
bebyrgde siondon, 7 hiora noma leofad wideferh in écnesse,’ 406, 26 
(Ecclus. 44. 14); ‘forpon hé nales from monnum né purh mon 
gelered wes,’ 342. 13 (in the story of Cadmon; cf. Gal. 1. 1).— 
A long list of Biblical Quotations in the Latin original has 
been compiled by Plummer (2. 392 ff. of his edition). It is 
interesting to observe to what an extent Bede’s diction is 
saturated with the Bible. 

The Biblical passages exhibited here in stately array natur- 
ally vary in value, and may be judged from different points of 
view. For example, those occurring in the Zaws are of 
uncommon interest from the mere fact that the Bible has been 
drawn upon in what, to our notions, would be a composition 
of purely secular character. Further, in numerous cases the 
manner in which the sacred original has been reproduced, as 
to its thought, is worthy of attention (cf. also the Introduction 
to Turk’s edition). Moreover, as renderings of Latin texts 
into English executed in two different periods, all of the 
quotations are of unquestionable service to the student of the 
Old English language. One of the purposes they may be 
found helpful for, in the opinion of the editor, is to furnish 
material for studies in Old English semasiology. It is under- 
stood that an investigation of selections can only yield frag- 
mentary results, but for semasiological exercises the present 
book is certainly well adapted, and it is greatly to be hoped 
that the suggestions thrown out by Professor Cook may fall 
upon fruitful soil. His remarks deserve to be quoted at some 
length: ‘Here, indeed, is considerable material for the study 
of Old English semasiology, a study which, like that of Eng- 
lish semasiology in general, has been too much neglected. 
What is an author’s range of synonyms for a given idea? | 
What is the range of his vocabulary, as distributed among 
such categories of synonyms? What are the peculiarities of 
his diction, as determined by these tests? Wherein does the 
diction of a given period, again, as judged by these standards, 
differ from that of another given period? It is evident that 
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these inquiries are by no means otiose, and that the easiest and 
most promising introduction to the subject is through the 
medium of successive translations from the Latin, preferably 
from the same Latin text.’ 

An Index of Biblical Passages (pp. 259-273), and an Index 
of Principal Words (pp. 274-330) facilitate the practical use of 
the Texts. 

It is no surprise that in a book of more than four hundred 
pages, oversights should occur in details relating to spelling, 
etc. Most of these are easily corrected and need not be 
enumerated here. Some inconsistencies have been noticed : 
e. g. dendm, 105. 9, gendm, 105. 23, genam, 78. 8, 83. 23, etc.; 
wimmen 110. 4, wimmanna, 127. 24; Oeah, 33. 17, peah, 200. 20, 
Oéah, 31. 2, 33. 6, 14, etc. The preterite of efan is given as et, 
7. 23, 48. 18, etc. In the last quotation on p. 73 we should 
read: ‘py lashim scine’ (=e... fulgeret). P.64.1.2: geofrioge 
is to be changed to gefréoge (so Turk and Liebermann). P. 65. 
The Latin text of Exod. 22. 6, in the Quwadripartitus reads, 
according to Liebermann: ‘Si egressus ignis inuenerit spicas.’ 
Of the Old English MSS., E and G have r/¢. 

Professor Cook has always stood up for the interpretation 
of philology in its broadest sense. It is certain that by this 
publication he has laid under obligations of gratitude the 
student of the English language, the student of English litera- 
ture, and, in no small degree, the student of the Bible. 

FREDERICK KLAEBER. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 


Old English Musical Terms. By Frederick Morgan Padelford, 
Fellow in English of Yale University. (Bonner Beitrige sur 
Anglistik, herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. M. Trautmann. 


Heft IV.) Bonn, 1899. Pp. XII, rr. 


['uis monograph consists of two parts: an introductory 
essay on Old English music and musical instruments, and a 
glossary of Old English musical terms, which is intended to 


be complete. 

In his Introduction the author has made use of the available 
sources of information ona subject of no little difficulty, and 
has incorporated into his text the most significant passages 
from the Church Fathers, from Old English poetry, and from 
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other standard authorities. He presents a clear discussion of 
the matter under five main heads: 1. Music before the Migra- 
tion; 2. New Forces in Music after the Migration; 3. Secular 
Music in England; 4. Ecclesiastical Music in England; 5. 
Musical Instruments. Under the last head the writer enumer- 
ates and describes, as accurately as the information at his com- 
mand will permit, twenty-two musical instruments, all of 
which, with two or three doubtful exceptions, he finds were in 
use among the Old English. These are: the harp; the lyre 
(‘ very doubtful ’); the psaltery ; the sambuca and the nabu- 
lum (‘there is little likelihood that they actually existed in 
England’); the cithara (probably ‘it did not name a distinct 
instrument’); the chorus; the timpan; the crwth; the rote 
(the last three, in the opinion of the author, ‘different forms 
of one original instrument’); the fiddle; the organ; the bag- 
pipe (‘chorus is the usual name among the church writers’); 
the pipes; the horns and the trumpets; the bells; the cym- 
balum ; the bombulum (perhaps ‘only an imaginary instru- 
ment’); the cymbals; the drum; the rattle. 

In five cases in which Dietrich’s interpretation of Old Eng- 
lish riddles (Riddles 86, 32, 61, 9, and 70) is adduced as 
evidence in regard to the organ, the bagpipe, and the pipe, 
Professor Trautmann dissents in notes inserted in the text 
(pp. 46, 50, and 53), and refers (for Riddles 32, 61,9) toa 
different interpretation given by him ( Anglia, Betblatt 5. 48-51), 
which is to be more fully explained in a forthcoming publica- 
tion. He also adds a note (p. 30) referring to his interpreta- 
tion of Riddle 55 as ‘die harfe.’ 

The introductory essay as a whole is a eareful piece of work 
in an almost new field, and brings together into condensed 
and orderly form such information as exists concerning an 
interesting side of Old English life. 

The glossary of musical terms fills 44 pages, and comprises 
294 words, exclusive of cross-references. Of these words 20 
are included in brackets to indicate that their ‘musical char- 
acter is very doubtful,’ 21 are preceded by a mark of interro- 
gation, indicating some doubt of their right to admission, and 
‘ 3 are preceded by the same mark enclosed in parentheses, 
apparently suggesting less doubt. This leaves 250 words of 
unquestioned musical character. In each case the writer 
aims to establish the meaning assigned to the word by all the 
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significant references he can collect. When possible, these 
references are classified. In many cases but a single reference 
can be given. Ten words are inserted on the authority of 
dictionaries without any reference to support them. Of these 
3 are referred to Somner, 3 to Hall, and 2 each to Leo and 
B. T. (three of the ten are included in brackets). At the end, 
in an appendix, are found: I. Latin and Old English Equiva- 
lents; II. Modern English and Old English Equivalents. 

The author has evidently taken much pains with his glossary, 
and has left little to which objection can be made. I note only 
the following points: (a) The process of normalizing is not 
consistently carried out. Biyme and déme are referred to the 
EWS. dieme, but not so dimere, bijmensangere, bijmian ; drijman is 
referred to dréman, drijme, adj., to dréme (cf. Sievers, Gr., 3d ed., 
$97.a.; Cosijn, § 97), but not so drime, a song, cf. also gedréme, 
-ed ; tinstrenge is referred to ténstrenge (‘weniger streng ws.’ 
cf. Sievers, Gr. $ 325); gléow and gliw are referred to gig (cf. 
Sievers, Gr., § 247. a. 3), but g/jwian to gléowian ; the better 
and more common form cifere (cf. Pogatscher. Zur Laut, 
$ 127) is referred to cijtere ; mirigness is better written myriguess, 
as in both examples given ; réodpipere should be normalized as 
hréodpipere. 

(b) Variations in the quantity of stem syllables. Cf. ¢r70- 
horn, p. 54, ll. 10 and 14, also p. 112, col. 2, 1. 22, with ¢rudhorn, 
gloss., p. 104, also p. 109, col. 2, 1. 14 (fr. bot.), and ¢rw®, gloss., 
p. 104, also p. 109, col. 1, |. 7 (fr. bot.), and p. 112, col. 2, 1. 4 
(fr. bot.). Hall has ¢rvd,-horn; B. T. has ¢riid,-horn, also 
Sweet, Dict, and Zupitza, 4. Gr., 40. 7; 302. 8; B. T. com- 
pares Icel. “rar. Cf. dlétsingsealm, p. 68, with dletsingsealm, 
Sweet. Dict., and dletsian, Sievers, Gr., § 198. 4. Cf. sdrga, p. 
92, with sarga, Sweet, Dict., and Zupitza, .£. Gr., 302. 8; but B. 
T. and Hall, sérga. With ymen, p. 106, cf. Ymen, Pogatscher, 
Zur Lautl., $$ 75, 300, 344, also Hall; but Sweet, Dicz., and B. 
T., ymen. 

(c) Additional references to glossary. To [¢/ipo/], Hall, add: 
Sweet, Dict ; to cleadur, Som.,add: Cp. Gl, OE T., p. 55, no. 599, 
claedur, Ep. Gl., OET., p. 48, no. 218; to [dréamswinsung], 
‘melody,’ 2. 7.,add: Sweet, Dict, ‘harmony’; under ¢rudhorn 
add: Wrt. Voc. 1. 73, 76, cited by B. T.; to ungedrijme, Hall, 
add: Sweet, Dict. ; for additional references to ungeswége see 


B. fT. 
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(d) Miscellaneous notes. In spite of the Latin gloss it is 
doubtful whether swipswége can mean ‘melodious,’ cf. B. T. 
‘high-sounding,’ also Sweet, Dyes. ‘ strong-sounding.’ 

P. 105, l. 10, 4. Gr. 181.2: ic undersinge is the gloss to succino, 
not to occino. 

In some respects the glossary is more complete than B. T., 
e. g.: the use of ¢acen for a signal made with a bell is not 
recognized by B. T., and the references to DCM. are not 
given. Under “mpana the references are more numerous than 
in B. T. Under ¢raht B. T. has only ‘a text, passage,’ although 
the def. of ¢ractus is quoted from Migne, and the passages from 
Anglia 13. 417, 425, are cited. The meaning ‘a choral dance,’ 
assigned to werod, is not found in B.T. Ungedrijme and welge- 
stemned are wanting in B. T. 

(e) Typographical errors. P. X, 1. 5, read G. PC. for G.P.C. 
(cf. p. 104, 1. 12, and p. 89, 1. 3 fr. bot.); p. XII, 1. 3 (fr. bot.), 
read Zyre for Zype; p. 5, l. 11, read influenced for influence ; 
p. 42, l. 11, read or for on ; p. 53, 1. 7, read gfe for goste ; p. 63, 
l. 2, read D/. for DF.; p. 68, 1. 19, read Aabban for hadbtan ; 
p. 70, l. 11, read Ate for hic ; p. 73, 1. 7, read B. 7. for BT. ; 
p. 75, 1. 5, read Hive for Hic ; p. 80, 1. 19, read canamus for caan- 
mus ; p. 81,1. 14, read hic for his; p. 100, 1. 22, read cwedad 
for civeSa®d ; p. 106, 1. 8, read of for ef; p. 106, 1. 13, read 
wodsong, see wodsang for wodsong, etc. ; p. 107, 1. 1, read ymenbdc 
for ymenboc ; p. 108, col. 2, 1. 16, read hearp-sweg for hearps-weg ; 
p. 108, col. 2, 1. 2 (fr. bot.), insert ” before g in efenhléodrug ; 
p. 109, col. 2, 1, 2 (fr. bot.) read duswege sang for answegesang ; 
p. 110, col. 2, l. 7 (fr. bot.) read gliewméden for gilewméden ; 
p. 111, col. 1, 1. 23, read wnge-swéege for unges-wege ; p. 111, Col. 
1, |. 13 (fr. bot.) read ealuscop for ealuscop ; p. 111, col. 1, 1. 11 
(fr. bot.) read @fensceop for efenscéop ; p. 111, col. 1, 1. 10 (fr. 
bot.) read swiS-swége for swids-wége ; p. 111, col. 2, 1. 5, read 
ciricsang for ctricsaug; p. 111, col. 2, 1. 7, read dréman for 
dreman ; p. 111, col. 2, 1. 2 (fr. bot.), read odsan for leoSian ; 
p. 112, col. 1, 1. 19, read dréamness for dreamness ; p. 112, Col. 1, 
]. 20, read cwéman for cweman. 

But these are slight and almost inevitable blemishes in what 
must be considered a scholarly little book of distinct value to 
the student of Old English. 

EpwarpD MILEs Brown. 


University oF CINCINNATI. 
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Germanische Altertiimer in dem Angelsichsischen Gedichte Judith. 
Dr. Friedrich Brincker.’ (Progr. of Realschule vor dem 
Liibeckerthore zu Hamburg.) Hamburg, 1898. Pp. 22. 


THE example set by Vilmar more than half a century ago 
in his Deutsche Alterthiimer im Heliand has been repeatedly fol- 
lowed in recent years by students of Old English religious 
poetry. Dr. Brincker himself cites Kent’s Teutonic Antiquities 
in Andreas and Elene and Rau’s Germanische Altertiimer in der 
Angelsichsischen Exodus, and he might have added Deering’s 
dissertation on Zhe Anglo-Saxon Poets on the Judgment Day, 
Halle, 1890, Ferrell's dissertation on Teutonic Antiquities in the 
Anglo-Saxon Genesis, Halle, 1893, Lagenpusch’s pamphlet on 
Wathallklinge im Heliand, Kinigsberg, 1896, and Price’s disser- 
tation on Zeutonic Antiquities in the Generally Acknowledged Cyne- 
wulfian Poetry, Leipzig, 1897. The purpose in all these inves- 
tigations is essentially the same—to discover to what extent 
the Christian poet naively or unconsciously preserves traces 
of old Germanic life or customs or belief in his professedly 
Christian work. 

As is to be expected, the poems yield returns of somewhat 
varying interest. None of the Old English Christian poems 
is so singularly naive as the He/iand in the conception of 
Christ's life and work, but there remains enough to justify 
the investigation. The question is an engaging one, though 
scarcely touched by the writers of the papers named above, to 
what extent the Germanic setting is a mere conventionality, 
and to what extent it represents the real belief of the poet and 
his readers or listeners. An acute student of etymology and 
history can read hundreds of concealed meanings into a few 
pages of modern English, but the ordinary man will read the 
same pages in blissful ignorance that the words suggest more 
than the plain everyday meaning he has habitually assigned 
tothem. There is, therefore, some need of caution in order 
that etymology may not be pushed too far in this class of 
investigations. The Germanic remains in the poems are at 
best rather meagre, and hence there is a temptation to press 
every expression into the service of the thesis. An instance 


1 To an American it is a pleasure to find that the author bases his work 
upon Cook’s ‘treffliche Ausgabe,’ which he quotes more than once. 
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Brincker, 


have been, there is slight reason to believe 
when the /udith was written the phrase was 


be raised with regard to the words ¢r, ZorAt, , 
is, of course, justified in discussing them 


the Old English people still had of ¢ggesa, for 


conceived of it as a living, acting power. 


divisions are: Einleitung, 1. Mythologie, 


divisions are: Einleitung, 1. Mythologie, 2 


und ihre Dienerin sind germanische Frauen 
p. 5- 
the whole may be combined under one exha 


materially from those now held, but they ma 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
MippLetown, Conn. 


1 One or two trifling slips may be noted. Za/dor 








Aelteste’ (p. 13). W#fis printed wif (p. 17). Goth. 
nassus, gadrauhts might preferably be printed drazdhtinén, drathtinassus, 
gadrauhts, since all other Germanic words in the article are accented. 
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of this seems to appear in Brincker’s discussion of swegles 
dréamas (p.10). Whatever the original meaning of dréam may 


that at the time 
other than a con- 


ventional one for the joys of heaven. Similar question may 
gesa. The author 


and pointing out 


their original meaning, but there is much doubt as to whether 


example, ‘dunkle 


Vorstellungen vom Meeresgotte [Oegir],’ p. 7, so that they 


Brincker’s paper has no table of contents, but it follows 
closely in its arrangement of material Rau’s dissertation on 
Germanische Altertiimer in der Angelsdchsischen Exodus. FRau’s 


2. Christentum, 


3. Natur, 4. Recht, 5. Konig, 6. Krieg, 7. Krieger. Brincker’s 


. Christentum, a) 


Gott, b) Himmel, c) Hdlle, 3. Kénig und Gefolgschaft, 4. 
Krieg, a) Waffen, b) Krieger, c) Die Schlacht, 5. Das Gelage, 
6. Die Figur der Judith. Several of the same divisions appear 
in the dissertations by Kent and by Ferrell. We need not 
follow the investigation into its details. The work has been 
carefully done’ and presents substantially all that deserves to 
be regarded as Germanic in the poem. ‘Die Stadt Bethulia 
erscheint uns als eine angelsiichsische Burg, die Assyrer 
sowohl wie die Hebraer sind germanische Krieger, Judith 


und Christinnen,’ 


Investigation of the same sort will, we may hope, be made 
of the entire body of Old English Christian poetry, so that 


ustive discussion. 


The conclusions yet to be reached will probably not differ 
y to advantage be 
presented in compact form, instead of being scattered as they 
now are though several rare papers with much vain repetition. 
WititiaAm Epwarp MEap. 


does not mean ‘der 
drauhtinon, drauhti- 
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The Prologue, the Knight's Tale, and the Nun's Priest’s Tale, from 
Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. Edited, with an Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary, by Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., Ph.D. 
(Zhe Riverside Literature Series.) Boston, 1899. Pp. 1xxix, 


170. 


Dr. MATHER established his position as a Chaucerian three 
years ago by hisable investigations of the first Italian journey 
and the supposed meeting with Petrarch (Mod. Lang. Notes 11 
and 12), a position which the present work will tend to 
strengthen. He has set himself the nice problem of combin- 
ing the scholarly with the popular, and has succeeded admir- 
ably. 

His Introduction is characterized by accuracy of detail, fine 
literary feeling, clear exposition, and for the most part good 
judgment in selection. The assured facts of Chaucer’s life 
are given briefly, with only passing reference to the points of 
dispute. Twenty pages deal with his literary development, in 
the course of which Dr. Mather objects to the theory sug- 
gested by Ten Brink, and since generally accepted, that 
Chaucer wrote an earlier version of Boccaccio’s Zeseide, which 
he suppressed to make way for the Anight'’s Tale. The section 
on pronunciation is, as the author says, ‘simplified to the last 
degree ’—so much simplified, indeed, that there is no distinction 
between close and openeand oe. Though the metre is treated 
at some length, we miss entirely any treatment of the gram- 
mar—an omission to be seriously regretted. A glossary, 
however good, can not fill the place of a few well ordered 
paragraphs on Chaucerian forms. The reader must learn as 
unconnected details what might have been made vital to him 
by a synthetic treatment, however brief. The author’s plea 
that such an outline is usually misunderstood by the untrained 
reader is but a lame one; without such an outline the 
untrained reader seldom fails to misunderstand his text—a 
rather serious mischance. We miss too, though this is less 
important, any suggestion of the political and social condi- 
tions in which Chaucer lived. Would not this have been 
more valuable to the average reader than the minute compari- 
son of the Xxight’s Tale with its Italian original, which 
stretches over eight pages of the special introduction accorded 
to this Tale? 
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Save that they rather scrupulously avoid any grammatical 
or linguistic difficulties, the foot-notes are excellently selected. 
They are somewhat fuller, and on the whole better, than those 
in the Globe edition. The glossary is strictly utilitarian in 
character, but, as such, clear and accurate. The definition of 
Jloytyng (Prol. 91) has been anticipated by Fliigel in Jour. 
Germ. Puit. I. 125. 

Dr. Mather has thought it necessary to reconstitute his text 
on the basis of the seven MSS. printed by the Early English 
Text Society. He rightly objects to the haphazard eclecticism 
of Professor Skeat ; but his own procedure, though consistent, 
is not quite convincing, since it rests, as he frankly admits, on 
insufficient data. The Ellesmere MS., serving as basis for the 
text, furnishes the canon for matters of grammarand spelling, 
while the variations of his B group (Corpus, Petworth, and 
Lansdowne MS.), unless obviously corrupt, are admitted to 
the text as representing Chaucer’s own revision of the earlier 
version. But, though he recognizes Chaucer’s hand in Group 
B, he rather arbitrarily refuses to see it in the Harleian MS., 
accepting Harleian readings only when those of the other 
MSS. are quite impossible. Skeat has, perhaps, been too 
ready to adopt these readings; but Mather ignores them even 
when the metre has to suffer for it. The middle course fol- 
lowed by Pollard in the Globe is, I think, to be preferred to 
either extreme. We shall all joyfully welcome a truly critical 
edition of the Canterbury Tales or of any part of them, but 
we do not need any further guesses at a critical text; and, 
with the MS. evidence available to him, Dr. Mather could 
hardly do more than guess shrewdly. The ‘Appendix of 
Various Readings’ justifies the fear expressed in it, ‘lest, 
without having satisfied the specialist, I shall have wearied 
the teacher and scholarly reader, for whom the question of 
text, so it be reasonably good, has but a minor interest.’ 

But the merits of the edition greatly outweigh any slight 
defects. It furnishes a very satisfactory first book in Chaucer 
—better than Corson’s in that it contains whole tales instead 
of fragmentary selections, and better than Morris’s edition of 
the same poem, at least for the average student, in that it is 


less cumbered with apparatus. 
Rosert KiILBurN Root. 
YaLe UNIVERSITY. 
APRIL 12, 1900. 
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Kynewulf der Bischof und Dichter: Untersuchungen iiber seine 
Werke und sein Leben. (Bonner Bettrige sur Anglistik, Heft 1.) 
Von Dr. Moritz Trautmann. Bonn, 1898. Pp. 118. 


THis monograph has four main divisions: Cynewulf’s 
Works; The Runic Passages; Cynewulf’s Language; and 
Cynewulf’s Life. The first of them contains a useful account 
of the various theories which have been propounded concern- 
ing the works which should be attributed to Cynewulf, and 
ends with the author’s own investigation of this topic by 
means of language and metre, the first being treated under 
(a) dialect, (4) words and phrases. Trautmann answers that 
the Andreas is by Cynewulf, on the ground of the opinion 
enunciated by Sarrazin, and already accepted by himself, that 
the Fata Apostolorum, together with the runic passage assigned 
to it by its discoverer, Napier, forms the close of the Andreas. 
In like manner he postulates that only the Second Part of the 
Christ, The Ascension, is by Cynewulf. He then arrives, as 
the result of his investigations. at the result that not only are 
the Juliana, Elene, Andreas, and The Ascension by Cynewulf, but 
that probably the second part of Guth/ac is to be added, and, 
with somewhat less probability, the Bestiary (Panther, Whale, 
Partridge) and the Phoenix. In the second division he investi- 
gates the runic passages, and assigns several new meanings to 
the runic characters. In the third he treats of the language, 
under the heads of (a) dialect. (4) phonology, (c) inflection. 
The dialect, he decides, is Northumbrian, not Mercian. In 
the fourth he briefly reviews the successive opinions regarding 
the facts of Cynewulf’s life, and with the help of his conclu- 
sions from the runic passages, endeavors to substantiate 
Dietrich’s conjecture, made in his De Cruce Ruthwellensi, that 
Cynewulf is to be identified with the bishop of Lindisfarne 
who died in 782 or 783. He would have been born not long 
after 700, possibly even before this date. The order of his 
works would be: /uliana, ca. 750; Andreas, ca. 755 ; Ascen- 
sion, ca. 760; lene, between 770 and 780, or even between 780 


and 783. 

In an Appendix Trautmann has notes on (1) the Andreas, 
(2) the Phoenix, (3) the Lond flodum bilocen (Chr. 806), (4) the 
chronology of the OE. poems. In the first he recants a 
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former opinion to the effect that Andreas could not be by 
Cynewulf (Anglia, Beibl. 5. 93), urging the new assumption 
that the verses of that poem which deviate from the Cyne- 
wulfian norms are corrupt. In the second he touches upon 
Fulton’s view in Mod. Lang. Notes 11. 146 ff. In the third he 
comments on Holy Island. In the fourth he gives a chrono- 
logical table of the Old English poetry, intended to be stimu- 
lating rather than definitive. The author everywhere shows 
himself learned and ingenious, but rarely produces conviction. 
Since I have expressed myself at length in my edition of the 
Christon many of the matters here discussed, I refrain from 
going a second time over the same ground, and merely refer 
my readers to my arguments in that work. But every student 
of the subject, whether or not his judgment confirms Traut- 
mann’s views, must be heartily grateful for his lucid expasi- 
tion of the opinions of his predecessors, and of the problems 
at issue. 
ALBERT S. Cook. 


Yate UNIVERSITY. 
Dec. 18, 1899. 


Cynewulfs Wortschatz, oder Vollstindiges Worterbuch su den 
Schriften Cynewulfs. Von Dr. Richard Simons. (Bonner 
Beitrige zur Anglistik, Heft 3.) Hanstein: Bonn, 1899. 
Pp. 163. 


Tuis work is at once more and less comprehensive than its 
title would lead one to expect. It is a glossary not only of 
the Elene, the Juliana, and the Fates of the Apostles, but also of 
the Andreas ; on the other hand, it includes only the Second 
Part of the Christ, The Ascension. In this, as in all else, 
Simons shows himself a loyal, not to say subservient, disciple 
of his master, Professor Trautmann. Thus he follows Traut- 
mann in ascribing the Andreas to Cynewulf, on the ground 
that the Fates of the Apostles constitutes the close of that poem ; 
in his interpretation of the runic passages; and, as already 
remarked, in assigning to Cynewulf only the Second Part of 
the Christ. 

The Glossary does not, in one sense, merit the designation 
of ‘complete,’ since, in the case of the commonest words, not 
all the references are given; otherwise I have noted but few 
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omissions. Various meanings of the same word are classified, 
with the references following each. The alphabetical order 
is strictly followed with one exception, which is that ¢ medial 
and final follows 4 instead of taking its alphabetical place 
as th; @, however, properly follows ad. The addition of 
cross-references from the second element of compounds would 
have added comparatively little to the bulk of the book, and 
would have greatly facilitated certain kinds of investigation. 

Dr. Simons has done a useful piece of work, for which all 
Old English scholars will be grateful; but he might easily 
have increased its value by including Parts I and III of the 
Christ, even if he had distinguished words from this source by 
a difference of type: and he might have done well to enclose 
references to the Andreas in brackets, though the discrimina- 
tion will cause no particular trouble to those who decline to 
attribute the Andreas to Cynewulf. Dr. Simons’ example 
might profitably be followed by others. Special glossaries 
are urgently needed in every part of the field of Old and 
Middle English, and in their favor we could willingly forego, 
at least for the moment, the flood of laboriously futile disser- 
tations on questions of disputed authorship. When we have 
sufficiently exact and comprehensive studies on language, the 
inquiry into authorship may be resumed with much better 
chances of attaining solid results than at present. 

ALBERT S. Cook. 


Yate UNIVERSITY. 


Les Passions Allemandes du Rhin dans leur Rapport avec lancien 
Thédétre Frangais, par M. Wilmotte. Paris, 1898. 114 p. 8°. 


WitmorTrte, in this study of the German religious drama of 
the middle ages in its relation to the French drama, has taken 
up a line of thought suggested by Mone over half a century 
ago. After summing up the views of Mone, he considers 
briefly those of the chief authorities of more recent date, as 
Wirth, Froning, and Creizenach, criticising their apparent 
indifference to the question of French influence and also 
objecting to their classification of the German plays. 

The body of Wilmotte’s book consists of two parts, first a 
study of the inter-relationship of the German plays of what 
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he calls the Rhenish group, and second, a discussion of the 
French influence upon the plays of this group. He limits 
himself to the scenes preceding the betrayal, reserving the 
passion and death of Christ for a later study. His chief con- 
clusions from the comparative study of the German plays are: 
—That the Eger and Donaueschingen plays do not occupy 
the isolated positions to which Creizenach would assign them 
but belong to the Rhenish group, being especially related to 
the St. Gall play ; that this sub-group of three and the Frank- 
furt-Alsfeld-Heidelberg group, or rather sub-group, (briefly 
called the Frankfurt group) and the Maestricht play and the 
Vienna play constitute the Rhenish group and all go back to 
a common prototype x, which has not been preserved. He 
gives especial prominence to the Maestricht play as being the 
oldest of the Rhenish plays, except perhaps the Vienna frag- 
ment, and as standing nearest to the assumed prototype. 

As Wilmotte’s conclusions are based largely upon the more 
or less perfect parallelism between the texts, the question of 
their validity is closely connected with the general question 
of the parallel passage method in its application to the relig- 
ious drama. This method must be applied with much care, 
for it must not be forgotten that the Bible was a common 
source upon which the dramatists could always draw inde- 
pendently of each other, and hence that agreements which are 
no greater than might be expected from this common Scrip- 
tural basis cannot be used to establish a connection between 
plays. This fact is not sufficiently heeded by Wilmotte. Most 
of the parallel passages which he cites have only that general 
agreement in substance or slight similarity in form which is 
easily explicable by the common Biblical source. Asa result 
there does not seem to me to remain sufficient really signifi- 
cant evidence to support his conclusions regarding the inter- 
relationship of the Rhenish plays. . Attention should be called 
to several demonstrable inaccuracies in his classification of 
the plays as he represents it schematically on p. 49. He indi- 
cates the play represented by the Frankfurt Dirigterrolle as the 
most immediate common source of the Alsfeld, the Heidelberg 
and the later Frankfurt play, whereas Froning has shown (p. 
334-35) that they must be based upon a revised form of that 
earlier play. He further indicates that all three plays go back 
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independently to their common source, although Mansholt in 
his study of the Kiinzelsau play (p. 48) has shown cogent 
textual reasons for assuming that the Heidelberg and the 
later Frankfurt play, at least in the Mary Magdalene scene, 
are more closely related to each other than they are to the 
Alsfeld play, and so must have had as a common source a 
revision of the play which served as a source of the Alsfeld 
play. Further he fails to indicate the direct obligations of the 
later Frankfurt play to the St. Gall play. 

It is well known that the plays of the Frankfurt group have 
numerous and extensive passages which are taken literally 
from the Zr/ésung, an epic religious poem of the 13th century. 
Wilmotte uses some of these passages for comparison with 
corresponding passages from the other Rhenish plays (pp. 
39-40, 40-41) to support his theory of their origin from a com- 
mon prototype, without mentioning the improbable corollaries 
which his reasoning carries with it. A first corollary would 
be that the borrowing from the Zr/ésung was done not within 
the Frankfurt group but by the prototype x, although none 
of the other Rhenish plays, supposed to come from x, not even 
the old Maestricht play, shows any really convincing traces of 
the Zr/ésung. Another corollary would be that these passages 
of the Frankfurt plays which agree practically word for word 
with the £r/ésung represent likewise with literal exactness the 
text of x, whence it could be reasonably supposed that other 
passages of the Frankfurt plays had preserved the text of x 
with similar fidelity and that these plays, rather than the 
Maestricht play, represent most closely the assumed proto- 
type. 

Another place where Wilmotte’s method is very question- 
able is in his discussion of the Mary Magdalene scene, where 
he draws inferences regarding x from a comparison of the 
Maestricht play with passages from the later plays of the 
Frankfurt group which are not found in the earlier one, the 
one represented by the Dirigterrolle. The later ones are based 
upon the earlier one and their additions to it could not have 
descended from x by regular transmission. 

In the second part of Wilmotte’s book, his discussion of 
French influence upon the Rhenish plays, the chief conclu- 
sions are, that the French religious drama had considerable 
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influence upon the prototype «, and also influenced the Maest- 
richt, Alsfeld and Heidelberg plays in scenes which do not go 
back to x. He shows French influence in the Maestricht play, 
and makes it at least very probable in the Alsfeld play. The 
evidence for the Heidelberg play is not so convincing. Of 
all his juggling with the prototype « I am extremely sceptical. 

An example will illustrate well the difficulties with which 
he has to deal. On p. 75 he cites the parallelisms: 


vers la mer adressez vos pas Ich wil euch weisen ein andern weg, 
et nagez jusqu’a vostre terre Der euch furt an des meeres steg ; 
‘ : ‘ : So schifft ir sicher in eur landt 
(Gréban, 6812-6813). (Eger, 2199-2201). 


adding ‘Ici la tradition n’intervient pas et l’imitation (i. e., 
the imitation of French models by x) est flagrante.’ This 
inference of flagrant imitation presupposes, first, the validity 
of the theory of a common origin x for the Rhenish plays ; 
second, that this passage from Eger, although it occurs in no 
other play and although Eger dates from the latter part of the 
15th century, may yet represent x, the hypothetical prototype 
of the 13th century; third, that the passage from Gréban's 
play, an elaborate drama of 34575 lines dating from the middle 
of the 15th century, goes back to an assumed early and simple 
French play antedating the prototype x; fourth, that the fea- 
ture of returning by sea was borrowed from such a French 
play and not from the Latin theological literature, where it 
occurs (see Creizenach, p. 359), or from mediaeval art, where 
the Magi are sometimes represented as returning by sea. 
This example is a typical one; most of Wilmotte’s proofs of 
French influence upon x require either the same or equally 
questionable presuppositions. 

One more passage should be cited to show a case where his 
over-fondness for constructive tueorizing leads him into 
demonstrable error. In discussing French influence upon the 
prophet play of x he says (p. 64-65): 

Pour Ysaias, la question se complique un peu, car Franc- 
fort et Eger fournissent un double paralléle. Toutefois nous 
n’avons plus que le premier vers du discours d'Ysaias dans le 
livret de scéne de Francfort, et a la différence de ce que nous 
constatons pour les autres prophétes, ce vers ne coincide pas 
avec le début du passage correspondant dans le texte de 1493: 


Wer geloubit uns, herre, nu zu hant? Wir hain en gesehen zu eyner frist 
(Frft. dirigierrolle.) (1493.) 
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C’est peut-étre 4 cette circonstance qu'il faut attribuer les 
divergences profondes que l’on note entre ce dernier texte et 
le drame d’Adam. 

Et si nous revenons au texte meme des prophéties, Eger, 
autre rameau issu de «x, nous apportera des similitudes dé- 
cisives, que rien ne nous interdit de restituer, a titre conjec- 
tural, au texte perdu de Baldemar von Peterweil: .... 

En somme, il ne serait peut-étre pas trop malaisé de recon- 
stituer le défilé des prophetes, tel que l’a connu x. 


The entire speech of Isaiah in the Frankfurt play of 1493 is 
from the Zr/ésung, beginning with Zrdés. v. 2064. Now £rivs. 
v. 2060 reads: Wer gloubt uns herre nu zuhant. This is the 
line which the Dirigterrolle has. Hence the speech in the 
Dirigierrolle and in the text of 1493 was the same except that 
the latter, probably by oversight of the scribe, omitted the 
first four lines, and Wilmotte’s far-reaching conjectures fall to 
the ground. A single case like this, where the error may be 
clearly shown, throws suspicion upon the many cases which 
seem equally improbable but cannot be directly disproved. 

In conclusion it must be said that Wilmotte’s book, although 
a very suggestive study of important phases of the mediaeval 
religious drama, is not executed with the care and thorough- 
ness which are required by the difficulty of the problems 
involved. 

NeiL C. Brooks. 


University oF ILLINoIs. 


Goethe's Hermann und Dorothea. With Introduction and Notes 
by James Taft Hatfield. The MacMillan Company: New 
York, 1899. 


‘THE best that can be done is to put a pure text into the 
hands of an inspired and thoroughly equipped interpreter, 
and allow it to do its own work.’ These words from page IV 
of Prof. Hatfield’s Preface cannot be emphasized too much. 


Whether it is the question of a classic which fills us with 
reverence, or a German Reader that is used merely to give 
some elementary knowledge of the language to beginners, we 
want first of all a pure text. Different persons may in indi- 
vidual cases have different views asto the fitness, qualitatively, 
or quantitatively, of an introduction or of notes. But all 
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should insist on using none but authoritative texts as free 
from mistakes as it is possible to obtain. 

Such a one, it seems to me, is Prof. Hatfield’s edition of Her- 
mann und Dorothea. WHehad a perfect right to say (on p. IV of 
his Preface) that the present text ‘is more free from outside 
intrusions than any which has appeared since Goethe under- 
took the revision of the poem.’ A comparison with Hewett’s 
text of 1895 and the same scholar’s learned researches in the 
Fourteenth Volume of the Pudlications of the Modern Language 
Association proves that our editor has made good use of what 
was placed so liberally at his disposal by his predecessor. 

Of mistakes in the text I have noted only the following: 
‘Das’ in III 31 should be ‘ Dasz,’ and ‘ Fiihrwahr’ IV 91 (Hewett 
has it also) is wrong for ‘ Fiirwahr.’' More important is VII 
58 (identical in Hewett’s and Hatfield’s editions) 


‘Als der einzige Sohn, und unsere Geschiifte sind vielfach,’ 


a line that reminds us of the ‘famous four-syllabled dactyl’ 
of II 186 which Prof. Hatfield mentions on p. XLVI of the 
Introduction. The reading ‘unsre’ would set everything right. 

IX 256 seems also to belong here. Dorothea can only say: 


‘O, /asz mich dieser Erinnrung 
’ 


Einen Augenblick weihen!... 


if she can be thought to refrain from answering the clergyman’s 
words and address not the latter nor all present, but Hermann 
exclusively, which she certainly does in line 294 at the end of 
her long speech. The other editions have ‘laszt.’ 

In the forty to fifty pages of the /xtroduction, Prof. Hatfield 
gives a very lucid statement of all that it is desirable to place 
in the hands of the student, under the six headings: General 
Estimate, Sources of the Poem,’ History of Composition and Publica- 
tion, The Text of the Poem, The Metrical Form, Subsequent Literary 
Influence. Nothing there is too much in my opinion and 
nothing too little, and what he gives he gives well. 

Besides a Bibliography and an Index, the Text is followed 
by Notes that are complete without being superabundant. 


1 IV 174 should, of course, have a comma instead of a period. 

* Both Hatfield (p. XX XI) and Hewett print: ‘Da nuyv hierauf der Sohn 
ihr ein Ehe-Pfand reichet, .. .’ towards the end of the Salzburg story. 
The correct ‘nun’ is given by Hehn on p. 54 of his book ‘Uber Goethes 
Hermann und Dorothea, Stuttgart, 1898. 
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In some cases the necessity of a quotation may be doubted, 
as in the note to [X 279 ‘soll es nicht sein’ where Scheffel’s 
‘ Behiit dich Gott ! es wir’ zu schén gewesen, 


Behiit dich Gott, es hat nicht sollen sein !’ 
is quoted. 


If Horace’s 
‘Justum et tenacem propositi virum’ 
is mentioned on account of IX 304, why not, somebody might 
ask, Ovid’s 
‘Ut desint vires, tamen est laudanda voluntas’ 
for VI 209, 210, where the apothecary, not, being provided 
with money, offers some tobacco to the magistrate, saying : 
‘Unbeschenkt doch lass’ ich euch nicht, damit ihr den Willen 
Sehet, woferne die That auch hinter dem Willen zuriickbleibt.’ 
The note to the words II 153-54’ 
‘die ersten Zeiten der wilden Zerstérung’ 
is, in my mind, not merely superfluous but absolutely mislead- 
ing. No ‘political upheaval’ like ‘the American Revolution, 
which proclaimed the death-knell of absolutism, and was 
watched with eager interest in Europe’ is alluded to by the 
landlady ; she thinks only of the disorder following, for a 
considerable time, the destruction of the home, which could 
not be replaced in the Fatherland of 125 years ago ‘ mit ameri- 
kanischer Geschwindigkeit.’ 

Practical use of the book in the class-room makes me sug- 
gest the desirability of adding notes, in a future edition, to 
the following passages. If Prof. Hatfield sees in ‘mir’ an 
ethical dative, 1. 106 of Canto II, as I do, it would perhaps be 
good to warn his readers ; at least I found that the students 
simply translated ‘to me.’ 

In II, 80, 


‘Alles packte sie drauf zu der Wéchnerin Fiiszen .. . 


‘drauf’ means evidently ‘thereupon,’ though Hewett trans- 
lates ‘on the wagon.’ 
III, 99, 
‘geschmackvoll, 
Wie sie’s heiszen’ 
should have a note. Compare Hermann Paul, Deutsches Worter- 
buch, sub Geschmack. Students are inclined to see behind 
‘heiszen’ something unusual, because, in their reading, they 


! Note to 1. 163 on same page contains a misprint ‘ build’ f. ‘ built.’ 
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do not often find a person alluding to a word being used by 
others and new to him. 
‘dringen’ in 1V 125 might perhaps deserve a note. 
The words IV 139, 


‘Meinem Vaterland hilfreich zu sein und schrecklich den Feinden' 


are apt to be connected by students with the verb ‘ruft’ in 1. 
37 and not with ‘der hohe Gedanke,’ to which they belong. 
I should not be just to Prof. Hatfield’s valuable notes if I 
did not mention that they give also, from canto to canto, sug- 
gestions in regard to the development of the plot as well as 
the characterization of the persons. 

The whole edition is a credit to Prof. Hatfield's sound 
scholarship and fine aesthetic taste; it is also extremely 
creditable to the publishers and the printer. The paper is 
strong, the type is clear ; a frontispiece in form of a cut of 
the Trippel bust of Goethe enhances the outward appearance. 

E. LEser. 


BLoomincTon, INb. 


Julius E. Olson: Norwegian Grammar and Reader, with notes 
and vocabulary. Chicago, 1898. 


Ir might appear somewhat presumptuous on the part of one 
who himself is the author of a Danish and Norwegian gram- 
mar for English-speaking students to review a competitor’s 
work. I shall, however, try to proceed sine ira et studio and I 
desire at once to premise that I consider the book as a whole 
well adapted for the purpose which the author has in view. I 
cannot, however, deny that there are a good many things in 
the book with which I cannot agree and I shall briefly state 
my objections. 

The author in his preface says: ‘I have seen fit to call this 
work a Norwegian Grammar and Reader instead of using the 
cumbersome and awkward term ‘Dano-Norwegian.’ The 
author in this respect is at variance with all modern scientific 
Norwegian authors, among whom it becomes more and more 
the exclusive fashion to distinguish between ‘ Dano-Norwe- 
gian,’ i. e. the educated Norwegian city and written language, 
and ‘Norwegian’ meaning the relatively untainted country 
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language, whether it be ‘landsmaal’ or dialects. Facts are 
not altered by changing names, and it is better to use a correct 
name, even though it be awkward, than one which does not 
convey the right idea. 

The author, in giving his sources of information, acknowl- 
edges his obligations to Hofgaard’s Norsk Grammatik and 
Poestion’s Lehrbuch der Norwegischen Sprache. It is rather a 
limited literature upon which to base a grammar, and we 
might particularly have expected that Mikkelsen’s Danish 
Grammar, even though it be ‘ Danish,’ had been made use of ; 
the more so, as Professor Olson’s book in some places gives 
account of Danish peculiarities in contradistinction from Nor- 
wegian ones. 

The author is only half right when he says (Rule 2) that the 
official orthography of Norway and Denmark, as at present 
taught in the public schools, uses capital letters only at the 
beginning of a sentence, etc. The official Danish rules of 
spelling still demand capital letters in nouns and other words 
used as substantives. If that were not so, there would be 
absolutely no reason for the author to retain the capital letters 
in nouns, as he does in the Grammar and Reader. 

While the author is decidedly right (4) about the pouting of 
the lips in pronouncing rounded vowels, I think he is abso- 
lutely wrong about the ‘decided chinking’ or spreading out 
of the corners of the mouth in producing the unrounded i, e 
and «. Upon the whole it seems to me that the author's 
treatment of the Norwegian sounds is rather scanty, but as 
our difference of opinion and treatment probably here is one 
of principle, I shall not enter upon a discussion of the matter. 

19, b. ‘Where the ¢ is added to these endings,—i. e. ig and 
lig—(to form the neuter) the g has a & sound.’—This would 
be correct, if the ending really were heard. But neither g nor 
fare in that case pronounced. Merkeligt and merkelig are both 


pronounced merkeli. 

22. The description of the peculiar Norwegian 4 sound 
(‘approximately the sound of ch in church’) seems very 
unsatisfactory. In his preface the author indicates it as one of 
the objects of the book ‘to serve as a guide to that increas- 
ingly large number of persons of Norwegian parentage, who, 
having some knowledge of the spoken Norwegian, desire to 
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know something about Norwegian literature.” A direction 
like the one above will strengthen that class of readers in 
their faulty ways instead of guiding them on the right path, 
because one of the chief faults in the speech of persons of 
Norwegian parentage in this country is their pronouncing 4/ 
‘approximately like ch.’ 

The author’s whole position with reference to phonetics is 
more clearly, than it could be done by a lengthy critical state- 
ment, set forth in the following sentence in 32 A: 

‘These changes (i. e. the umlaut) were originally produced 
by a process of assimilation effected by the appearance of cer- 
tain letters (or sounds) in the inflectional endings of words.’ 

The rules relating to the gender of the nouns seem to me to 
be very unfortunately worded. ‘37. Nouns have two genders, 
common and neuter. This (what ?) is indicated in the singular 
by the articles, and also by the adjectives and pronouns.’ One 
would think that the articles, adjectives and pronouns only 
existed in order to indicate ‘this’ (probably meaning the 
gender of the noun). 

38. ‘The grammatical gender of a noun is often determined 
by the natural gender, but usually by its ending.’ Is it not 
now about time to be done with the expression, ‘the gender 
determined by the ending’? 

43. ‘Grevinde, countess, from Grev, count.’ The word is 
Greve, when used alone; Grev is only used as a title in con- 
nection with the name. 

47,4,c. ‘Foreign words ending in wm drop this termination 
when they receive the plural or definite ending ; as e¢ Studium, 
Studier” That is right enough. But e¢ Album has not the 
plural Alber, but Albums or Albumer. 

Some of the Norwegian examples used in the grammar 
seem to indicate that the author to a certain extent has lost 
touch with his native language. Thus no Norwegian would 
take ‘et vantro Menneske’ (55) to mean an incredulous person, 
but an infidel, and no Norwegian would say (55 B) ‘en virksom 
Lzrer’ for an active teacher, but ‘en energisk Lzerer.’ 

The author mixes the adjectives and the pronouns up in an 
absolutely unnecessary manner. Thus we have ‘den, det, de’ in 
59 as demonstrative adjectives, in 70 as personal pronouns and 
in 74 as demonstrative pronouns. And I must confess that I 
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fail to see the difference between ‘disse’ as adjective in 
‘disse Boger er thke dine’ (59) and as pronoun in ‘degge disse 
Veie forer til Byen’ (74, A). And it cannot truthfully be said: 
60 ‘ The following words are also used both adjectively and 
substantively’ when among those words are mentioned 
‘saadan’ and ‘slig’ (both meaning ‘such’). Neither of these 
words can be used substantively in the common gender singu- 
lar, just as little as any other adjective without the article. 
Different from what was the case with the demonstratives and 
indefinite pronouns, the author (63) says: ‘The possessives 
might properly be treated under adjectives, but being derived 
from pronouns they are more readily understood after these 
have been studied, and for that reason they will be given 
under Pronouns.’ 

It is wrong to say (69 A) that we in “#/déde have a remnant 
of an old dative. 7Z7/in the old language could only govern 
genitive, and that is what we have here, “#/déde representing an 
old til dauda (genitive, nom. daudi). A couple of examples 
given in 76 (page 37) are objectionable from a linguistic point 
of view. Wedo not say in Norwegian: ‘ Hvorledes fandt De 
Deres Vei?’, How did you find your way? nor ‘ Hvorledes fandt 
’, How did they find their way? We say: ‘ Hvor- 


de sin Veit? 
ledes fandt De (de) Veien?’ ‘ Hvorledes fandt De Deres Vei ? 
can only mean: How (i.e. in what condition) did you find 
your road (meaning the road on your property, or the road 
that you had built). Nor do we say: Han kan tkke tjene Bréd 
til sine Born, he cannot earn bread for his children, but an kan 
ikke tjene Foden til sine Born. 

77. It is misleading to say: ‘ Hvilken and hvad for en are 
also used adjectively ’, because that is their primary use. 

77 and 78. It is well enough to be systematic but systemat- 
izing can be overdone, and that is what I think the author has 
been guilty of in making up the paradigms for the declension 
of the interrogative and relative pronouns. 

The following may bea small matter, but still there is reason 
to protest against the author’s mechanical way of looking at 
language, when he says (93 A): ‘Vogen, in the plural, is 
usually rendered by ‘any’, and nogle by ‘some’, as if the 
‘rendering’ were something arbitrary, that was not based on 
an essential difference in linguistic usage. 
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103. ‘In colloquial language andre, although a plural form, 
is frequently used instead of avden and andet.’ It would, in- 
deed, be strange if the language should all of a sudden com- 
mence to use the plural as singular. Den andre, det andre are 
definite forms, formed analogously with the definite form of 
the adjectives, on the basis of the thematic form shown by the 
plural. 

103 d. ‘ Jeg har seet ham kun en Gang’, I have seen him but 
once, in Norwegian ought to be: ‘ Jeg har kun (or bare) seet ham 
en Gang.’ 

116. 7. Note: ‘The strong conjugation is the oldest, and 
was undoubtedly for a time the only one. But at an early 
period some verbs were given a weak conjugation and at 
present perhaps nine-tenths of all Dano-Norwegian (why this 
cumbersome and awkward expression ?) verbs are weak,’ etc. 
The author is here moving in such mystic blue regions of 
historical grammar that he might well have kept away from 
them in a book of this kind. 

In a grammar of the short compass of the present book 
there ought to be no superfluous verbiage. But what is said 
in 127 as an introduction to the treatment of the passive voice 
is entirely unnecessary, if nothing worse: ‘What has been 
said in regard to mood and tense indicates that the Active 
Voice in Norwegian Grammar is like that of English. The 
Passive Voice, however, is somewhat different.’ What does it 
mean? Could a boy take a paradigm of the active voice of an 
English verb and apply it to Norwegian? 

139. ‘Han vilde netop reise,—he was just on the point of 
going.’ Un-Norwegian. Han stod netopi Begreb med (or var 
ferdig til or skulde til) at reise. 

145. fon (or monne). ‘These forms are remnants of the 
old Norse verb muna, to remember.’ A bad blunder. These 
forms correspond to the Old Norse verb munu, which isa 
modal auxiliary, will or shall, may. 

The selections accepted into the reader are, upon the whole, 
very good. A few pieces, e. g. one of those by Collin, and 
those by Hilditch and Henrik Jiger, might perhaps better 
have been replaced by_real literature. If we compare this 
reader with the former Norwegian reader produced in America, 
that contained in Peterson’s grammar, there is certainly a vast 





improvement; but that was positively bad. 
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Without having had time to examine the notes in detail I 
have the impression that they are very good. I notice, how- 
ever, a few things that are not quite correct. 

It can e. g. hardly be maintained, nowadays, that the best 
version of Olaf Tryggvason’s Saga is that contained in the 
Flateyjar bok (p. 259). If by best is meant best looking from 
a writing artist’s point of view, then I agree. ‘ Sev femtende, 
himself the fifteenth,’ i.e. himself and fourteen others, is not a 
common turn of phrase in Old Norse, but in modern Danish 
and Norwegian. Old Norse has another phrase to express 
the same meaning. Why (page 260) ‘Tryggvason’ ought to 
be spelled with ss to be consistent with the other names in 
this reader, I do not see. Sturlasson is to a certain extent 
correctly spelt with ss, because the nominative is Sturla, which 
now can be given the Gen. Sturlas instead of the old Sturlu ; 
but the nominative of Tryggva is Tryggvi, and by spelling 
the name Tryggvasson, it is given a double genitive form. 

Page 263. ‘Den som, unhappy be who or think of him who, 
a very common elliptical phrase.’ Hardly correct. In the 
first place there is no room here for an ellipsis, because den is 
simply subject of the sentence ‘kjender sig mindre Aar for Aar.’ 
Besides, the elliptical use of ‘den, som’ etc., ‘he who’ is to the 
best of my knowledge limited to wishes, ‘ Aa, den som en Stund 
Sik énske sig hjem ! 

P, 270 (and 212). The Norwegian spelling and pronuncia- 
tion is Haavamaal, not Havamal. This name is on page 270 
explained as the ‘High One’s (i. e. Odin’s) Lay’ and on page 
279 as ‘the High One’s Speech.’ 

Page 282. ‘ Stiklestad, a battlefield in eastern Norway.’ A 
rather loose description. In Norway the qualifications eastern 
and western are only applied to the eastern and western parts 
of that part of the country which is ‘south of the mountains,’ 
i.e. of the Dovre mountain ridge. The northern part of the 
country, that which is ‘north of the mountains’ is mostly so 
narrow that there is no opportunity of speaking about eastern 
or western. The correct thing would have been to say: ‘in 
northern Norway,’ or ‘near Throndhjem.’ 

I conclude by stating that Professor Olson’s grammar, as | 
said at the beginning, in spite of those faults which I have 
pointed out, will, upon the whole, be found suitable for its 


purpose, and the reader and the notes are very serviceable. 
P. GROTH. 


New York, 
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PETER JACOB COSIJN. 


3n itlemoriam. 


The recent death of Professor Cosijn, the distinguished English 
philologist of the University of Leiden, while he was in the midst of 
his year of office as rector of that venerable institution, demands some 
notice from a periodical representing the science to which the best 
efforts of his life were devoted. If in these pages I undertake to give 
a brief account of his life, it is because I have been able to draw freely 
upon an excellent article by Professor Gallée, in De Amsterdammer 
Weekblad voor Nederland of September 10, 1899. 

Cosijn was born at the historic village of Ryswick, two miles south- 
east of the Hague, November 29, 1840. His father was a major in the 
Dutch army, and lived for a time in the West Indies. Cosijn was the 
only son, but had two sisters. His earlier education was acquired 
partly at the Hague, and partly at the gymnasia of Gouda and of 
Utrecht. He entered the University of Utrecht in 1857 as a student 
of law, but soon changed to the Faculty of Letters, the teaching in 
which was practically restricted to Greek, Latin, and history. Cosijn 
attended the lectures of Rovers on history, Brill on Dutch history and 
language, and Van Herwerden on Greek. But perhaps the strongest 
scholarly influence which he experienced at this time was that of Op- 
zoomer, the professor of philosophy, for which subject Cosijn conceived 
a decided taste. Besides philosophy and the classics, he occupied him- 
self with art, medizval and modern literature, and the authors of the 
seventeenth century, thus laying a broad basis for his future special 
studies. He became candidate in March, 1860, and passed his examina- 
tion for the doctorate two years later, but left the University in 1863, 
and did not return till 1865, when, on June 26, he presented a thesis 
entitled, Annotatiuncule ad Aristophanis Ranas. 

During his years at the University he had received no systematic 
instruction in Germanics, not even in Old and Middle Dutch; but 
being installed as a teacher of his native language at Haarlem soon 
after his graduation, he began to turn his attention to the provision of 
better text-books for the study of the modern tongue. His first books 
were purely practical in their nature, a smaller and a larger Dutch 
grammar for use in primary and intermediate schools, and other simi- 
lar works, which for a long time maintained their place as the best of 
their kind. By 1870 he had formed the acquaintance of De Vries, 
26 
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Kern, and Gallée. Inthat year he became a contributor tothe Woorden- 
boek der Nederlandsche Taal of De Vries, Te Winkel, and others, 
a work after the model of Grimm’s W0rterduch, which even yet is not 
completed, and, together with Verwijs, founded the 7aa/- ex Letterbode, 
to which he contributed various scholarly articles. More and more 
he turned from the study of literature to that of language, no doubt 
impelled by the need for better text-books. Though Cosijn’s salary 
was small, and facilities for acquainting himself with the progress of 
German scholarship were imperfect, he obtained a familiarity with the 
work of the neogrammatical school of Germanists—Paul, Braune, 
Sievers, and their associates—and turned it to account in his own 
special investigations. After acquiring a knowledge of Middle and 
Old Dutch, he became interested in the Old Dutch or Old Low 
Frankish interlinear version of the Psalms, and in 1873 published an 
extremely accurate account of its language under the title, De Oud- 
nederlandsche Psalmen (also in Taal- en Letterbode, vols. 3 and 4). In 
conjunction with Kern he collated the so-called Lipsian Glosses, or 
notes made by the celebrated Lipsius on the language of the Psalter, 
as contained in the unique manuscript, which has since been lost ; 
these were published in 7aa/- en Letterbode, vols. 5 and 6. 

He next turned his attention to Old English, and to Old Norse as a 
means to the fuller understanding of Old English. In 1877 he was 
made Professor of Gothic, Old English, and Old Saxon at the Univer- 
sity of Leiden, but in general was expected to give all the necessary 
instruction in the subject of Germanics. His chief interest from this 
time forth was in Old English, largely because it offered so great a 
variety of difficult problems, requiring acumen and sound judgment 
for their solution. Some of his more important publications in this 
field are studies of the Cura Pastoralis and Chronicle (in Taalkundige 
Bijdragen, No. 2, Haarlem, 1877); Aursgefasste Altwestsachstsche 
Grammattk, Leiden, 1881 (2d edition, Leiden, 1893) ; A/twestsdschische 
Grammatik, The Hague, 1883, 1886; Cynewulf’s Runenverzen, Amster- 
dam, 1890; Aanteekeningen op den Beowulf, Leiden, 1892; a series of 
emendations and exegetical notes on the poetry, under the title Angdo- 
sa.vonica, published in Paul und Braune's Bettrdge, vols. 19 and 20; 
and De Waldere-Fragmenten, 1895. 

Of these I can speak most confidently concerning the A/fwestsdchsi- 
sche Grammatik and the Anglosaxonica. The former is a repertory of 
all the information that one can ask regarding the phonological and 
inflectional peculiarities of the language of Alfred. The work is dedi- 
cated to Sweet, and the author acknowledges obligation to Sievers, 
Paul, Zupitza, Ten Brink, Kluge, and Symons, though, as he explains, 
his plan forbids reference under individual points. In the phonology, 
it is necessary to be pretty well acquainted with Germanics in order to 
find what one is in search of, since the vowels are classified on the 
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basis of their Germanic originals. The extensive word-lists, with 
comment reduced to a minimum, tend at first to repel rather than 
attract; but the student soon learns that the classification can be 
depended upon, and that the references are singularly accurate. So 
full are the citations that the grammar serves at need as an index to 
Alfred’s works. In fact the book is, and is likely always to remain, an 
indispensable one to the Old English scholar. As for the Ang/o- 
saxonica, Cosijn’s suggestions and emendations deserve to be carefully 
weighed in the constitution and interpretation of a poetical text, as I 
have had occasion to convince myself in editing the Chrzst. His 
remarks are acute, learned, and quite as judicious as those of the 
average emendator. It would be too much to expect that they should 
always commend themselves to another student; but I gladly acknowl- 
edge my own indebtedness to them, so far as the Chrzs¢ is concerned. 

Besides his joint editorship of the 7aa/- en Letterbode, he also shared 
in the conduct of 7aalhundige Bijdragen, to which, as well as to the 
Tijdschrift van de Maatschappiy van Nederlandsche Letterkunde 
(Leiden), and the Verslagen en Mededeelingen der Koninklijke 
Akademte van Wetenschappen, he was a valued contributor. 

In 1898 he was honored by an election to the rectorate, and on 
February 2, 1899 he delivered his official address, Over Angelsaksische 
Poeste, on the 424th anniversary of the opening of the University. 

Cosijn was something of a humorist, as his solidest book bears wit- 
ness. The last words of his A/twestsdchsische Grammatik are a quota- 
tion from Alfred’s Orosius: ‘Gif his hwa sie lustfull mare t6 witanne, 
s¢ce him ponne self pat!’ He could be sharp of tongue, too. He 
abhorred dulness and vanity, and was inclined to prick the bubble of 
pretension whenever opportunity offered. But he seems never to 
have been actuated by malice, and his friends enjoyed rather than 
feared his wit. Whether in public or private, he was outspoken and 
fearless, and there never could be any doubt as to where he stood. 
With all this he had a capacity for reverence, and was an attached and 
loyal friend. 

To earnest and industrious students he was invaluable as a teacher. 
His love for his subject, wide and exact knowledge, and stimulating 
criticism, were in a high degree calculated to arouse the interest and 
train the powers of those who were privileged to enjoy his more inti- 
mate instruction. 

My last letter from him was after I had missed seeing him on the 
occasion of a call at his house in the summer of 1898. We had 
corresponded occasionally, but had never.met, I had asked him to 
contribute to the JOURNAL OF GERMANIC PHILOLOGY, and he now 
replied, alleging the duties of the rectorate as a reason why he could 
undertake nothing at the moment: ‘Die néthige Musse um etwas 
Neues in die Welt zu schicken wird mir wohl nicht gegeben sein. 
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Aber ‘“ Aufgeschoben ist nicht aufgehoben,” und wir werden spiiter 
sehen ob ich etwas machen kann das lhrer Zeitschrift wiirdig sein 
wird. Jedenfalls ist es mir eine grosse Ehre dazu angesucht zu sein. 
Empfangen Sie dafiir meinen aufrichtigen Dank.’ 

When he wrote this letter he had already returned from Switzerland, 
where the first symptoms of the disease that was to prove fatal had 
been noted by a physician. He grew gradually worse, and toward 
the end of August the pain became so intolerable that he requested 
an operation which he knew to be extremely dangerous. Two days 
after he died, August 26, 1899. His widow survives him; he never 
had a child. 

Holland has produced two notable English philologists in the 
present century, Ten Brink and Cosijn. Born within two months of 
each other, they were past their first youth before they arrived at the 
subjects in which they were to win fame. Ten Brink was 32 when he 
was called as Professor of English Philology to Strassburg, and Cosijn 
was 37 when he gained his professorship at Leiden. Both were men 
of literary tastes who gained distinction in linguistic work; but the 
reputation of Ten Brink is that of the literary historian and stylist, 
while Cosijn is known chiefly through his investigations into language. 
Between them, however, there is one important difference : Ten Brink 
was educated in Germany, gained much of his training in Romance 
philology, and labored till his death on foreign soil; Cosijn, on the 
other hand, acquired most of his knowledge of modern philology by 
himself, came close to his own people in the lower schools, never lived 
abroad, and died in the highest scholastic office in his country’s gift. 
Holland may well be proud of the abilities and performance of both; 
but she can hardly help looking with a peculiar affection on him 
whose whole life was spent in her own service, while yet his fame 
keeps pace with the diffusion of English scholarship throughout the 
globe. 

ALBERT 5S, COOK. 

Yate University. 

Nov. 26, 1899 

















THE AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL ELEMENTS IN 
PIERS THE PLOWMAN. 


IERS THE PLOWMAN is a long narrative poem 

written in the second half of the fourteenth century 
by one whom tradition has variously named William 
Langland, Robert Langland, William Langley, John Mal- 
verne, and William W. The poem is, in the main, an 
account of eleven dreams professedly dreamt by our poet 
at different periods of his life but which, strangely 
enough, so flow into each other that they tell one con- 
tinuous story. Between these accounts of dreams are 
passages, varying from one to one hundred and twenty- 
three verses, in all about three hundred and fifty verses, 
which, it has been presumed, give us some account of the 
author’s life when he is not dreaming. They describe 
him wandering about from place to place, mention his 
residence at Cornhill with his wife Kit and daughter 
Calote, tell us of his companions, his poverty, his misery, 
and his occupation in the church. The poem thus treats 
entirely of professed experiences of the author and in the 
absence of even a glimmer of light from contemporaries 
on this second greatest poetic figure of the century, we 
look eagerly for details from which to construct his life 
history. 

Editors and special students of the poem have had 
something to say on this point, later writers naturally 
giving it the fuller treatment. The earliest printed 
edition is that by Robert Crowley in 1550. In its Intro- 
duction the only remark that even remotely touches our 
problem is: ‘And by some of them (learned men) I haue 
learned that the authur was named Roberte langelande, a 
Shropshere man borne in Cleyberie aboute VIII myles 
from Maluerne hilles.’ The second and third editions by 
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Crowley I have not been able to consult, but judging 
from Skeat’s’ note (Vol. Il. Zuxtroduction p. LX XV) and 
from the fact that they appeared in the same year as the 
first edition, it is probable that they contain no essential 
changes. 

The next edition, that by Owen Rogers in 1561, con- 
tains nothing on our problem. 

The next edition is by Dr. Whittaker in 1813. On the 
title page we read: ‘ Ascribed to Robert Langland,-a 
secular priest of the County of Salop.. The Introduc- 
tion speaks of the author as an ‘obscure country priest,’ 
holding a ‘ subordinate station in the church.’ It further 
remarks: ‘I can conceive him (like his own visionary 
William) to have been sometimes occupied in contempla- 
tive wanderings on the Malvern Hills . . . dozing 
away a summer’s noon among the bushes. Sometimes | 
can descry him taking his staff and roaming far and wide 
in search of manners and characters; mingling with men 
of ever accessible rank and storing his memory with 
hints for future use. . . . Chaucer and Gower repose 
beneath magnificent tombs, but Langland (if such were 
really his name) has no other monument than that which, 
having framed for himself, he left for posterity to appro- 
priate.’ Dr. Whittaker thus follows Crowley in preferring 
the christian name Robert and his phrase ‘like his own 
visionary William’ indicates that, to his mind, ‘ William’ 
and the poet were not absolutely identical, However, he 
gives us no details, telling in what respects they are 
not so. 

The next edition is that by Thomas Wright, 1842, whose 
second edition, 1856, | have consulted. In the Introduc- 
tion, p. IX, are these significant words: ‘I do not think 
with Tyrwhitt and Price that the name Wil given in the 
poem to the dreamer, necessarily shows that the writer’s 
name was William: and still less that the mention of 
“Kytte my wif,” and “Calote my doghter,” and of the 


1 William Lanegland’s Piers the Plowman and Richard the Redeless. Edited 
by Professor W. W. Skeat. Clarendon Press, 1886. 
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dreamer’s having resided at Cornhill refer to the family 
and residence of the author of the poem.’ 

The next edition is that of the Early English Text 
Society, 1867—1869-1873-1884, edited by Professor W. W. 
Skeat. In the Introduction to Volume 1, p. XXXVI, we 
read: ‘It is an open question whether he was a monk and 
unmarried, or whether his wife Kitte and his daughter 
Calote were real personages. The latter supposition 
seems to me so very much the more natural that I do not 
see why it should not be adopted. I can see no reason 
why we should think that the author is always trying to 
deceive us about himself . . . : In another passage 
he seems to speak of himself as being forty-five years old, 

I have folwed thee in feith 

This fyve and fourty wynter 
but the requirements of alliteration are such that no stress 
can be laid upon them.” Jxtroduction, p. XX XVIII, ‘The 
allusions to his poverty and the care taken with his edu- 
cation are certainly true.’ 

The latest edition is that by Skeat,’ Clarendon Press, 
1886. A comparison of the Introductions to the earlier 
and later editions by the same editor shows a marked 
growth in assurance respecting the life and social status 
of the poet. In his latest edition he omits some state- 
ments of doubt and softens others; e. g., the remark 
quoted above ‘In another passage,’ etc., is omitted from 
the later edition and his note in the 1884 volume on this 
verse, 


I have folwed thee in feith this fyve and fourty wynter 


is changed to (Volume II, p. 166) ‘That is the poet was 
forty-five years old, and again (Volume II, p. 179) ‘ This 
is important as fixing the poet’s age.’ Although the 
editor does more than once make such guarded state- 
ments as (Volume II, p. XXXVI) ‘The exact condition 
of his life remains somewhat uncertain,’ and (Volume I], 
Introduction, p. XXXII) -At the time of writing the 


1 Citations from the text of the poem in this article are from this edition. 
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B-text (in 1377) he was (perhaps) forty-five years old,’ 
still he upholds the autobiographical character of the 
poem throughout. He believes that our poet wandered 
over Malvern Hills, having identified, as he thinks, the 
very brook at which he first slept (Volume II, p. XX XIII, 
note), that he spent many years of his life in roaming 
about the country, that he was in much poverty and 
misery, that his name was William, that his wife’s name 
was Kit, and his daughter’s Calote, that he lived at Corn- 
hill, that he sang masses for pay, etc., etc. He objects 
(Volume II, p. XLI, note 2) to Whittaker’s phrase ‘like 
his own visionary William’ by saying, ‘his William is 
not “visionary”’ at all; it is simply .and solely zs own 
name. According to Skeat, therefore, the author is 
giving his own life in the poem. 

Besides the conclusions of the editors the opinions of a 
few other special students of the poem may be given. 
Warton (History of English Poetry, § V\1\1) says: ‘ Robert 
Langlande, a secular priest and a fellow of Oriel College 
in Oxford . . . . who probably could not get preferment, 
then inveighs against the luxury and diversions of the pre- 
lates of his age.’ Milman (Latin Christianity, Book XIV, 
Chapter VIII) says: ‘A voice it should seem of a humble 
parson or secular priest. He passed some years in Lon- 
don.’ Tyrwhit (edition of the Canterbury Tales, Intro- 
ductory essay on the Language and Versification of Chaucer, 
Note 57) remarks: ‘ Zhe Visions of (i. e. concerning) Pierce 
Ploughman are generally ascribed to one Robert Langland ; 
but the best Mss. that I have seen, make the christian 
name of the author W2//iam, without mentioning his 
surname.’ (Ten Brink, Volume I, p. 352): ‘ William led a 
changeful life and alone wandered over a great part of his 
native country. His work shows that he came to know 
care and privation.... His great work first presents 
the poet on Malvern Hills in Worcestershire. We after- 
wards find him married at Cornhill in London.’ Morley 
(English Writers, pp. 285-289, 337) believes in the name 
William Langland, that the poet was at one time attached 
to the monastery of Great Malvern, that he later lived 
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in London with his wife and daughter, that he wandered 
about over Malvern Hills and indeed that we have the 
poet’s life in the poem. On two points he dissents: He 
thinks, as opposed to Skeat, that B. XI. 45 does not fix the 
poet’s birth at 1332 and that probably the names Kit and 
Calote are not the real names of the poet’s wife and child. 
Brandl (Paul's Grundriss der germanischen Philologie, Volume 
II, pp. 654-57) takes no exception to the common view 
of the author’s life, mentioning his marriage, his daughter, 
his humble position in the church, his wanderings and his 
social standing, which he describes as ‘eine Stufe iiber 
dem Bettler und doch steif gegen Héhere.’ Dr. Richard 
Kron (in his William Langley’s Buch von Peter dem Phiiger, 
Gottingen 1885) and Dr. Ernst Giinther (in his Englishes 
Leben im vierzehnten Jahrhundert, Leipzig 1889) express 
no dissent from the commonly accepted view of the poet 
and his work. Finally Jusserand (in his Prers Plowman, 
1894) takes substantially the same position as Skeat in his 
later edition, accepts the method of literal interpretation, 
consequently finding a detailed life of the poet in the 
reported words and acts of the ‘ William’ in his poem. 
He says (p. 59): ‘ We can discern the traits of his charac- 
ter, and the outline of his biography, for he has described 
his person and way of life, and said what he thought of 
both in his work.’ We see then that editors and critics 
have either expressed their belief in the autobiographical 
character of the poem or by their silence lead us to con- 
clude they are in accord with this view. From this posi- 
tion dissent has been expressed, as we have seen, on two 
or three minor details, amounting only to faint suggestions 
for a new interpretation of the poem, while the most 
recent scholars, Skeat and Jusserand, have not only dis- 
regarded wholly these suggestions but are. most confident 
in their acceptance of the principle of literal interpreta- 
tion and have consistently extended its application to all 
details.’ 

1 Since this paper was written Prof. Saintsbury’s Short History of English 
Literature has appeared. Near the opening of his chapter on Langland and 
Gower he says: ‘It is well, however, to stop short of the further adventur- 
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With this view of the poem and the poet’s life we can- 
not agree. Accordingly this paper is an attempt to show 
that the method of interpreting the poem literally, as 
matter of fact, is a wrong method of interpretation. 
More specifically our problem is to show that in the 
‘William’ of the poem we have not the life of our poet. 
This will not, however, hinder our believing that back of 
this imaginative picture there may be much of the author’s 
personality, even perhaps some personal experiences from 
which he drew, but it remains after all, in our opinion, 
merely an ideal picture and not an autobiography. 

Our task falls into five parts: An investigation of /rst 
the statements of time, second the dreams, ¢hird the wan- 
derings, fourth the account of the dreamer’s social life 
and occupation, and f/tk minor personal details. 

I. Our first question then is, are the time statements 
to be taken literally and can we from these construct a 
chronological outline of the poet’s life. When, for ex- 
ample, we read 


B. XII. 3 I haue folwed the in feithe * this fyue and fourty wyntre 


are we to understand this, as Skeat does, as a bit of true 
history fixing the poet’s age at this time at about forty- 
five years and hence making him born in 1332, or is some 
other interpretation more probable? Before taking up 
the time passages referring to the ‘William’ we shall 
attempt to ascertain the poet’s usage in the time passages 
relating to things, and to persons other than William. 
As these are by far the larger number they may aid us in 
finding his usage in the smaller number. Parallel read- 
ings in the three texts are given to indicate the carefulness 
or carelessness, as the case may be, of the author in 
speaking of duration of time. 


ousness of identifying all the personal details that can be got out of the 


vision with Langland himself—of giving him a wife named “Kitty,” and a 
” 


daughter named “ Calote,” of placing him in London, of conferring on him 


those minor orders which did not necessarily impose celibacy, and so forth. 


prosaic heresy,” as we may conveniently call that which 


Once more the 
takes poetic and dramatic utterances for statements of biographic fact, is 
to be sedulously eschewed.’ It will be seen that this view is quite in har- 
mony with that taken on the following pages. 
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A. I. 99, And not to faste a Friday * in fyue score 3eres, 
B. I. 99, And nou3ht to fasten a fryday * in fyue score wynter ; 


A. II. 204, And with heolde him half a 3er * and elleuene wykes. 
B. II. 228, And helden hym an half 3ere * and elleuene dayes. 
C. III. 238, And with - helde hym half a 3ere * and elleune dayes. 


A. III. 40 thau3 Falshedde falewed the ° this fiftene winter, 
B. II{. 39 And falsenesse haued yfolwed the * al this fyfty wyntre, 
C. IV. 41 And falshede yfounden the * al this fourty wynter, 


A. III. 141, As 3oure secre seal in seuen score dayes. 
B. III. 145 As 3owre secret seel * in syx score dayes. 
C. IV. 183 As 3oure secret seel * in sexscore dayes. 


A. IV. 73 He ne shal this seuen 3er * seon his feet ones. 

B. IV. 86 And late hym nou3ht this seuene 3ere * seen his feet ones. 
C. V. 82 There he ne sholde in seuen 3ere * see fet ne hondes. 

A. V. 57 With -that he schulde the Seterday * seuen 3er after 


B. V. 74 With that he shulde the Saterday * seune 3ere thereafter, 


V. 111 In a toren tabart * of twelve wynter age ; 
. 196 And in a tauny tabarde * of twelue wynter age, 
. VII. 203 In a toren tabarde * of twelve wynter age ; 


Op > 
< 


A. V. 122 Hit hedde ben unsold this seuen 3er * so me God helpe! 
B. V. 208 It had be unsolde this seuene 3ere * so me God helpe! 
C. VII. 214 Hit hadde ben unsolde thys seuen 3er * so me God helpe! 


A. V. 141 Heo hath holden hoxterye * this elleuene wynter. 
B. V. 227 She hath holden hokkerye °* al hire lyf-tyme. 
C. VII. 233 Hue hath yholde hockerye * this elleuene wynter. 


A. V. 231 Schal no Sonenday be this seuen 3er * (bote seknesse it make), 
B. V. 458 Shal no Sonday be this seuene 3ere * but seknesse it lette, 
>. VIII. 65 Shal no Soneday this seuene 3er be * bote sycknesse hit make, 


faa 


A. VI. -33 I haue ben his felawe * this fiftene wynter, 
B. V. 549 I haue ben his folwar * al this fifty wyntre ; 
C, VIII. 188 Ich haue yben his folwer * al thes fourty wynter, 


? 


A. VI. 104 Hapliche an hundred 3er ° er thou eft entre. 
B. V. 624 Happily an hundreth wyntre * as thou eft entre. 
C. VIII. 267 Hapliche an hondred wynter ° as thou eft entrie. 


A. VII. 309 Ere fyue 3er ben folfult * such famyn schal ryse, 
B. VI. 325 Ar fyue 3ere be fulfilled * suche famyn shal aryse, 
C. IX. 347 Ar fewe 3eres be fulfilled * famyne shal aryse, 


B. V. 421 Nou3ht tweies in two 3ere * and thaune up gesse I schryue me. 
C. VIII. 29 Nouht twyes in ten 3er * 3ut tel nauht the haluendele. 
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C. VIII. 30 Ich haue be prest and person * passyng therty wintere. 
B. V. 422 I haue be prest and parsoun * passynge thretti wynter, 


‘ 


B. V. 179 I haue a fluxe of a foule mouthe ‘ wel fyue dayes after. 


C. VII. 161 Ich haue a flux of a foul mouth * wel fyf dayes after. 
A. X. 105 He hath wedded a wyf * with inne this wikes sixe, 
B. X. 149 He hath wedded a wyf * with inne this six monethes, 


B. XIII. 65 It is nou3ht foure dayes that this freke * befor the den of 
Poules, 
C. XVI. 69 3ut is nat thre daies don * that this doctor prechede. 


B. XIV. 68 Seuene slepe, as seith the boke * seune hundreth wynter, 
C. XVI. 272 Seuene slepen, as seith the book * more than syxty wynter, 
B. XVII. 244 Ac hew fyre at a flynte * fowre hundreth wyntre, 

C. XX. 210 Ac hewe fuyr of a flynt * four hundred wynter ; 

B. XVIII. 281- And sitthen I seised * seuene hundreth wyntre, 


C. XXI. 311 And sutthe me han beo sesed * seuene thowsend wynter, 


B. XVIII. 296 And thus hath he trolled forth * this two and thretty wynter, 
. XXI. 334-335 Thus hath he troiled * and trausiled in hus tyme 
Forth like a tydy man °* this two and thritty wyntere. 


?) 


In the large majority of these cases a definite statement 
of time is made where obviously an indefinitely long 
period of time is meant. This is Skeat’s view as shown 
in his notes on C. V. 82, C. VII. 214 and elsewhere. That 
this is our poet’s usage is clear from the fact that with 
many of the passages it is quite impossible to take them 
otherwise, see above examples 11, 19, 20,21. It is further 
confirmed by the writer’s indifference to making the texts 
agree: of the twenty-two cases cited, as raany as nine 
disagree and the disagreement is, if the passages are taken 
literally, inexplicable. It is still further confirmed by the 
author’s usage in, frst, statements of distance, B. VII. 72, 
B. XVI. 10, B. V. 408 (C. VIII. 17), second, statements of 
measure, A. V. 5, and /¢Aird, statements of number, A. V. 
260, B. 'V. 377, B. V. 527, A. VII. 179, A. XI. 136, C. XIII, 
174, B. XVII. 22 (CXX 24), etc. In all these cases, and 
examples might be multiplied almost indefinitely, a defi- 
nite number is given for an indefinitely large one. A 
careful study of this group of time passages seems to 
show conclusively that a regard for alliteration decides the 
acceptance of a given number and not a destre for accuracy. 
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Having ascertained the poet’s usage in speaking of 
periods of time in general, we pass now to the time pas- 
sages in which the narrator speaks of himself. 


A. V. 5, Er I a furlong hedde i-fare * a feyntise me hente, 
B. V. 5, Ac er I hadde faren a furlonge * feyntise me hente. 


It is quite possible to take this literally, meaning that 
immediately upon waking he fell asleep again. But we 
shall consider this passage later. 
A. IX. 1-2- Thus i-robed in russet * romed I aboute 
Al a somer sesoun * for to seche Dowel, 


B. VIII-2 Alasomer sesoun * for to seche Dowel, 
C. XI-2 Al a somer sesoun * for to seke Dowel. 


Skeat, Volume II, p. 132, takes this literally and it is quite 
possible to so take it. However the context shows (A. IX. 
3-5) that the roamer is seeking a person by the name ot 
Dowel, and hence as the object of the search can not be 
taken literally, it is quite probable that the professed time 
spent in the search is not to be thought so either. 
A. IX. 107-108 Thus thou3t and I also * throly we eoden 
Disputyng on Dowel * day aftur other, 


B. VIII. 112 Thou3t and J thus * thre days we 3eden, 
C. XI. 112 Thou3t and ich thus * three daies togederes we 3eden. 


On this Skeat makes no comment. While thisisa highly 
poetical expression, still possibly it means that for just 
three days the poet thought deeply on this subject. 
A. XII. 38 Many ferlys me by-fel * in a fewe 3eres. 
* forth gon I walke 


B. XIII. 2-3. In manere of a mendynaunt * many a 3ere after, 
C. XVI. 3- In manere of a mendenaunt * many 3eres after. 


Skeat remarks (Vol. II, p. 189): ‘may after all mean 
nothing .... at the same time quite possible that the 
expression is literally true.’ 


B. XVIII. 3. And 3ede forth lyke a lorel * al my lyf-tyme 
B. XI. 45. Coueityse of eyghes * comforted me anon after, 
And folwed me fourty wynter * and a fyfte more, 
That of Dowel ne Dobet * no deyntee me ne thou3te; 
I had no lykynge leue me if thee leste * of hem au3te to 
knowe. 
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This is the important proof text. Skeat says (Vol. II, p. 
166): ‘ That is, the poet was forty-five years old. Taking 
A. D. 1377 as the date of the B-text, we thus get A. D. 
332 as the year of his birth. But we cannot, with Skeat, 

get this from the text. Even were he right in taking the 
figures literally, as well as making the ‘fourty wynter 
and a fyfte more’ refer to the past, it is altogether arbi- 
trary to make this the entire period of his life. Why 
suppose that William is thinking that ‘Coueityse of 
Eyghes’ has followed him from his birth and not since 
twenty or even thirty years after his birth? This arbi- 
trariness is clearly seen when we compare this with 
Skeat’s own interpretation of A. IX. 65-66: 

‘Not I,’ quod I, ‘ho art thou’? ‘Thought’ seide he thenne, 

‘I haue surved the this seuen 3er’ 


on which he remarks (Volume II, p. 134): ‘Of course 
“these seven years’’ is merely indefinite expression, sig- 
nifying a long time.’ Exactly, and why not take the 
forty-five years of the other passage in the same way. 
The cases are exactly parallel and if the former passage 
is to be taken literally so must the latter with the inevita- 
ble conclusion that at the time of writing this verse the 
poet was only seven years old. But further, this phrase 
‘fourty wynter and a fyf{te more’ does not refer to the 
long indefinite past at all, asthe words ‘anon after’ taken 
in connection with the context clearly show. ‘Anon 
after’ means immediately after and points back to Wil- 
liam’s conversation with Concupiscencia- carnis, Elde, ’ 
Recchelesness and Fauntelte. The passage then means 
Coueityse of Eyghes comforted me immediately after this 
and followed me for the next forty-five years. 

Assured then that ‘fourty wynter and fyfte more’ can 
not even approximately fix the poet’s birth nor indeed 
refer to the poet’s past life at all, we come to our real 
problem : how are we to interpret these words, literally 
or as an alliterative phrase for an indefinitely long 
period of time? We answer confidently that they 
cannot be taken literally, that it does not mean, this 
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man, at this period of his life, after all his search for the 
good, fell from grace and remained in sin forty-five 
years. This cannot be true for the simple reason that 
such a computation would make him incredibly old. 
This is easily shown. The period of forty-five years, if 
taken literally, must have been before the writing of the 
A-text in about 1362, otherwise the good life in its search 
for Dowel and Dobest and the account of this search in 
the B and C texts after B. Xl. and C. XIIL. 3 must come 
well along in the first quarter of the fifteenth century, 
which from more than one point of view is clearly impos- 
sible. Let us assume he wastwenty years old at the time 
described at the opening of the A-text, to which must 
be added at least ten years which are narrated in the 
A-text ; for, after going to ‘ Studie’ and ‘ Clergie’ he says: 
A. XII. 58, many ferlys me by-fel * in a fewe 3eres. 


And 


A. XII. 60 As I 3ede thurgh 3outhe * a3en prime dayes 


He was then thirty before the forty-five years spent in 
sin, which would make him not less than seventy-five 
before the A-text was written. And then we have good 
evidence for believing, with Skeat and Jusserand, that fif- 
teen years elapsed between the writing of the Aand B 
texts, which would make him ninety years old when writ- 
ing the second text. When we add to this the years 
which he speaks of spending later in wandering, we see 
the impossibility of such a chronology and of the literal 
interpretation of this ‘fourty wynter and a fyf{te more.’ 
To sum up then, while some of the time statements con- 
cerning William might be taken literally, just as a few in 
the other list might likewise be so taken, others and 
especially those most relied upon for fixing the poet’s age 
can not be so taken; hence we conclude that these figures 
professedly relating to the author should be understood 
as the other passages not referring to William, as definite 
alliterative expressions for indefinitely long pertods of time. 
Hence we have no basis for certainty, nor even for proba- 
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bility, as to the date of the poet’s birth, nor age at time of 
writing any of the texts nor length of wandering. This 
result must make us cautious in our interpretation of 
other equally exact statements of the narrator concerning 
himself. 

II. We turn, in the second place, to inquire what inter- 
pretation must be placed on the sleeping and dreaming. 
Have we here an account of realities? Were there but 
two or three dreams they might be thus literally inter- 
preted. But there are eleven, unfolding a continuous 
story, and instead of being mere incidents in the narra- 
tive, compose all but a very small fraction of it. Again, 
the circumstances attending the dreams point away from 
their reality. Once, A. P. 10, the sound of merry waters 
lulls him to sleep; again, A. 1X. 58, it is the song of the 
birds that puts him to sleep; again, B. XI. 1-4, while Scrip- 
ture is scolding, weeping he falls asleep; again, B. XV. 11, 
Reason rocks him to sleep; and on two occasions, CVI. 
108 and B. XIX. 4, while at mass he sleeps and dreams. 
That the sleeping and dreaming are not to be taken liter- 
ally is confirmed by the fact that these were common 
literary conventions of that age, in fact there were none 
more common. Chaucer, following the Romance of the 
Rose, used it in his Boke of the Duchesse, Parliament of 
Fowles, Hous of Fame and Legend of Good Women. Gower 
used it in his Vox Clamantis, as also did many of the 
French Allegorists who influenced our poet at least indi- 
rectly (Skeat, Volume II, p. 103 and Jusserand, p. 196). So 
patent is it to the common-sense view of things that our 
author is not telling us of real dreams that all students of 
the poem have treated them as a literary device. 

III. In the third place, how must the frequent references 
to wandering about be interpreted? At the opening of 
the poem, the dreamer is wandering about, ‘ wondres to 
here,’ and later, between the dreams, we see him robed 
like a hermit roaming from place to place, sometimes with 
a purpose, sometimesaimlessly. All writers on this poem 
have taken these to be accounts of actual wanderings, 
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affirming that the poet, to use Jusserand’s phrase, p. 80, 
was something of a ‘vagabond.’ We believe this position 
is untenable. 

1. First, wandering as dreaming was a most common 
literary convention in Early English Literature. In 
Anglo-Saxon poetry, Widsith, The Wanderer, The Sea Farer 
and Elene give accounts of wandering, and while these 
may be partly autobiographical they probably laid the 
foundation for the later conventional structure. Certain 
it is that later, in the many pieces on the Search for the 
Holy Grail, in the Romances of Adventure and in the 
Pilgrimage pieces we find this wandering has become a 
pure and widely used convention. Chaucer hung his Can- 
terbury Tales on this conventional thread. Especially was 
this a favorite device with the French writers, Rutebeuf 
in his Voyage de Paradis, Deguileville in his Pélerinage de la 
Vie humaine, Raoul de Houdan in his Longe de Enfer and 
with others who very probably influenced our poet. Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim’s Progress isa good example of the later use 
of this device. It is granted that our dreamer wanders 
principally, though by no means entirely, when awake, is 
a professional, usually an aimless wanderer and in this 
respect differs from the conventional type. But the fact 
that our author, evidently familiar with the use of both 
dreams and wanderings as literary devices, not only uses 
both but builds the whole structure of his poem upon 
them and the fact that he certainly uses one as sucha 
device, while not conclusive, points to the conclusion that 
he uses the other in the same way. It is significant that 
many of the dreams are begun after the traveler has wan- 
dered far and that sleep comes as a respite to his weari- 
ness. 

2. But more helpful than the conventional use of wan- 
dering in determining how we should interpret the 
account of wandering here, are the incidents connected 
with the wanderings described. In A. IX. 1-5 and 
B. XV. 167-175 we find him roaming over the country 
looking for the persons Dowel and Piers the Plowman. 
Now it is extremely improbable that our poet roamed 
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about looking for these abstractions and that he really 
asked people where they lived. Again our author, while 
professedly wandering up and down the land for years, 
mentions visiting only one place, the Malvern Hills, and 
of these he gives us no description. Most of the places 
mentioned are old and well known ones, as Cocklane, 
Cornhill, London, Norfolk, St. Thomas Shrine, West- 
minster, Chester, and are all mentioned quite incidentally 
as a writer of to-day might speak of Broadway, Rhode 
Island, The Golden Gate, State street and St. Louis, 
though he had never seen one of them. Again he men- 
tions no real personages met by the way, except two 
friars, A. 1X. 8, with whom he speaks but a few words 
and these are quite unlike actual conversation. His com- 
panions are Reason, C. VI. 6, Conscience, C. VI. 6, and 
Need, B. XX. 4. While wandering he thinks much on 
his latest dream, B. XIII .4, 20. There is, therefore, little 
if anything life-like connected with these wanderings, 
nothing but what must be taken figuratively except the 
actual walking itself. 

3. But most decisive of all against taking the wander- 
ings literally is the fact that to make the poet an actual 
wanderer, makes him do that against which he most often 
preaches. Wandering in general is condemned repeat- 
edly, A. X. 207, B. XI. 124-127. He nowhere recognizes 
two classes of wanderers, the one excusable and the other 
not. To be sure, he teaches that the old and destitute 
should be aided, A. VIII, 83-89, A. VIII. 50-54, that the 
rich should be more charitable, B. X. 82, but this is all. 
Especially does he attack the roaming about of the clergy, 
to which by general consent he himself belonged, A. P. 
46-79, B. IV. 120, A. X. 102-107, A. XI. 199-200, 206-210, 
and, on the other hand, those remaining in their cells are 
praised, A. P. 25-30, A. VII. 134-139, B. X. 300-305. His 
ideal types are opposed to aimless wandering: Dowel is 
the simple honest workman, Dobet the active worker for 
the good of others, Dobest is a bishop or head of a relig- 
ious community and Piers isa busy ploughman. Further- 
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more, religious pilgrimages are condemned, A. V. 1og- 
115, A. V. 41, 241, 263, B. XIII. 36-37. Again the hero 
of the poem, Piers the Plowman, will have all work and 
will give no food to wandering beggars, A. V. True 
absolution is granted to all laborers, B. XI. 124-127. 
Wanderers are grouped with ‘wasters,’ beggars, and 
other bad characters in opposition to workers, B. P. Ig, 
B. V1. 304, B. LX. 195. Indeed one may say a chief 
object of his criticism is the restless moving class who 
leave their secular or spiritual tasks for easier or more 
profitable occupation or life elsewhere. Everywhere 
throughout the poem labor is commended while idleness 
or roaming about and begging is condemned. What then 
becomes of the moral worth of this man, concerning the 
high spiritual note of whose poem so much has been said, 
who practices all his life that against which he administers 
his severest rebukes? Jusserand says (pp. 97-101) in sub- 
stance: Yes, he did spend his life in wandering about as 
a beggar, and he preached against this very thing in his 
poem, but he was inconsistent, that is all. He meant 
well, but a fatal ‘sinful will’ constrained him to do ill 
when he would do good. To this bald statement of 
Jusserand, Skeat (Vol. Il. Introduction, pp. XX XVII) 
objects, in substance, that while the poet certainly did 
pass his days in roaming about, he is not to be harshly 
dealt with, because he was a poetic genius. This view of 
Skeat’s does not meet the case, and for this reason: we 
may excuse Poe’s intemperance, but then the central idea 
in his poetry is not praise of abstinence. So Byron may 
be treated with great tolerance when we remember his 
failings together with his great poetic gifts, but not so 
easily were his masterpiece in praise of chastity. On the 
other hand, Langland’s masterpiece is in praise of labor 
and in condemnation of idle, roaming beggary ; hence we 
should not be justified in excusing him on the ground of 
poetic genius were his life and precept in such bald 
antagonism. As to Jusserand’s view, excuse it or not 
such was his life, we believe the clear didactic purpose 
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and pure spiritual note of the poem make this view quite 
improbable, especially since another interpretation of the 
wandering is easily possible. 

4. It seems to us this wandering, instead of being 
thought of as real, must be treated as a framework, per- 
haps, too, an allegorical framework, by which the poet 
connects his story and at the same time gives a pictur- 
esqueness to the whole. In the dreams the dreamer 
learns of and would find the personages, Dowel, Dobet, 
Dobest and Piers the Plowman. How natural that upon 
awaking, the account of his search for these abstractions 
should be couched in terms that imply physical walking 
about. Objection can not be made to this interpretation 
of the wandering, on the ground that the passages in 
which accounts of it occur are clearly marked off from 
the allegorical and imaginative material. On the con- 
trary, in a number of cases’ no mention is made of falling 
asleep or waking, as the case may be, perhaps indicating 
that the author did not regard the distinction of sleeping 
and waking as important; but what is more to the point, 
in these very passages which describe the dreamer when 
awake and wandering about, is found so much (as we saw 
above, p. 17) which can not be taken literally that we can 
not safely affirm any part or parts are unmistakably alle- 
gorical and others are real fact. Itis altogether probable 
too, that to our poet the wandering had a slight allegorical 
significance. He would describe a man learning of the 
Good through dreams—an old idea—and seeking for it by 
wandering. This representation of the search for the True 
and Good under the symbolism of a journeying far and 
wide, with much toil and privation, is as old as Christian 
thought, and how natural, considering the training in alle- 
gory which our poet doubtless had, that he should have 
used it here. It seems to us therefore, that since (1) to 
have the hero wander about was, in our poet’s age, a 
common literary device, since (2) the incidents mentioned 


‘No mention of waking after C. XI. 66, C. XVI. 26, nor going to sleep 
after C. XIV. 216, C. XIX. 180. 
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in connection with the wandering are not real incidents, 
since (3) to think of the poet’s leading a ‘ vagabond’ life 
is to think of him as doing that which he from beginning 
to end of his poem condemns, and finally since (4) the 
imaginative and allegorical interpretation is in harmony 
with the spirit of the whole poem and obviates many 
difficulties, this imaginative interpretation of the wander- 
ing is the true one. 

IV. Our fourth question is, are the statements concern- 
ing the habits of life and the occupation of the dreamer to 
be taken literally? In C. VI. 1-20 he speaks of himself as 
idle and too lazy to work, in B. XX. 3,as wandering about 
with no money and not knowing where he could get food, 
in B. XVIII. 1-5, B. XV. 3, as being eccentric, even almost 
a lunatic, and in C. VI. 44-48 as singing masses for those 
who would give him food and drink. The common view 
of these passages is that they give the life of the author, 
now wandering about begging his food and now earning 
a meal by his pater nosters and placebos. This is not our 
opinion. 

In the first place, as in the case of wandering, these 
practices are in direct opposition to the teaching of the 
poem. Not once, nor twice nor a score of times merely, 
does he condemn laziness, idleness and beggary, A.P. 40- 
45, A. VIII. 68-80, A. VIII. 179-182, C. X. 162, B. XII. 147, 
B. XV. 222, and if he were giving his own life, strange he 
does not speak in penitence of his faults, which he never 
does unless in C. VI. 107-108. His hostility to these prac- 
tices is further shown by the large numbers of additions 
to the B and C-texts containing direct denunciation of 
them, B. IV. 120, VI. 130, X. 300-331. Further, all should 
work whether they lead an active or contemplative 
life, B. VI. 25, the Knight only being in a sense excused, 
B. VI. 25. As to singing masses, while he does not con- 
demn the practice, he urges men not to rely upon them 
and insists that good works are much better, A. P. 153- 
158, A. VIII. 171-185, A. XI. 200, B. XI. 145, B. XIII, 
259, B. XVIII. 250-255; but taking pay for such service 


o 
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he repeatedly rebukes, A. P. 83, A. III. 238, A. VI. 49, 
A. VIII. 45-47, B. XI. 274-277, 282. In many cases when 
censuring beggary the context shows the poet is thinking 
of clerical beggars and the traveling clergy securing food 
and money through administering church ordinances, but 
if the poem is autobiographical the poet belonged to this 
very class which he criticises so often and so severely. 

In the second place it is to be further noted that while 
at various places in all the texts the narrator speaks of 
wandering about in wretchedness, still his references to 
his idleness, laziness and beggary and chanting masses 
for hire, are all found in the first fifty lines of C. VI. 
This passage then looks like an interpolation and if by 
our author, it is an after thought; certainly its appear- 
ance in only the latest text and its clearly unique tone 
would warrant us, were it necessary, in not giving it 
as full credence as we give to other parts of the poem. 
But this is not necessary. Though Skeat has taken this 
passage literally, he has let fall suggestions for what we 
believe to be its proper interpretation. Commenting (in 
Volume II. pp. 60-61) on this passage he says: ‘ He then 
describes his own laziness in amusing terms .... The 
dialogue is really carried on between William’s carnal 
and spiritual natures, between his flesh and his spirit.’ 
With these two suggestions we are able to understand the 
passage. In a semi-humorous or whimsical mood the 
poet describes his ‘ William’ as too lazy to work, as idly 
strolling through the fields, as begging for food and sing- 
ing masses for hire; i. e., in a humorously satirical way he 
paints himself, for realistic effect, as doing those very 
things he wishes his readers to despise and he does it in 
such an open, unapologetic way, especially verses 44-57, 
that it seems strange that they could ever have been 
taken seriously. It is quite probable, too, that in this 
satirical picture of the clergy of that day the poet also 
had in mind the struggles by which he himself rose and 
was at that moment rising above the low moral level of 
the churchmen about him. It is altogether possible, too, 
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that the poet during his early days led a lazy, vagabond 
life in London and elsewhere and that he here gives actual 
experiences colored somewhat by his imagination. While 
this is a possible view we see nothing to make it necessary 
or even probable ; for none of the descriptions, not even 
the tavern scene, presuppose an intimate acquaintance 
with low scenes and low life. A genius holds the secret of 
vividly portraying scenes and objects which he has not 
seen and it is, also, quite possible that the poet may have 
often seen the inside of a fourteenth century tavern without 
being an idle and lazy fellow. Even were this whimsical, 
satirical note which we have suggested not the true key 
for the understanding of this passage it by no means fol- 
lows that the passage must be interpreted literally. 
Almost every objection urged above against taking the 
wanderings literally can be urged against taking literally 
these passages which speak of his idleness, laziness and 
beggary and some new ones: for every time you ascribe 
to the poet a low quality, such as beggary, you make the 
origin of this great moral poem the more difficult to ex- 
plain. Itis not difficult to conceive the poet’s motive, 
doubtless with him only a vaguely conscious one, for 
picturing his dreamer wandering about in such misery. 
His seeker after the True and Good meets with perplex- 
ity, toil, and anguish, and this inner pain is pictured for 
us in terms of the outer as we often find it in art and 
literature. This allegorical interpretation of the misery 
is slightly confirmed by the fact that his condition when 
awake is usually affected by the character of the dream 
which precedes; when this is pleasant the wanderer has 
few cares, but when the dream is unpropitious then come 
beggary and misery. 

V. Up to this point we have treated of those main 
incidents in the life of the dreamer and those qualites 
that have been accepted as autobiographical, such inci- 
dents and qualities as determine the social and inner life 
of the poet. We have attempted to show that we cannot 
fix the dates of his life, that the dreams are not really his 
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dreams, also that very probably he did not spend his life in 
roaming about, that he was not a lazy beggar, nor prob- 
ably did he earn his food and lodging by chanting masses 
for hire. These are the important questions to settle. 
There remain many other allusions to the dreamer’s per- 
son and life which happily are of such minor importance, 
we can pass them over with few words. These may be 
all true or none of them true, we cannot be certain. For 
example, the writer speaks of having a: wife Kit and 
daughter Calote. Perhaps he had, but Piers the Plowman 
also had a wife and children, A. VIL. 71-73, Inwit had five 
sons by his first wife, A. X. 18, Dowel had a daughter, 
A. X. 12, Wit had a wife, Studie A. XI. 1-2, whose scold- 
ing brought her husband to shame, Watte the Wariner 
had a wife, the Souter had a wife, Sesse A. V. 158, so 
indeed had most of the men named. We can get no basis 
here for even a probability. Again he speaks of himself 
as being tall of stature, of being known as ‘ Long Will,’ 
of living at Cornhill, etc. These may be true, we cannot 
be certain. Nor can we be at all certain where the poem 
was written. Surely we see no evidence in A. P. 5 for 
Skeat’s assertion (Volume II. Introduction p. XX XIII) 
that the first part of the A-text was written on Malvern 
Hills. These are, however, comparatively unimportant 
as they in no way concern the poet’s personality or social 
status. However, we do think it improbable that he was, 
as he represents himself, a well-known character in Lon- 
don and known as ‘ Long Will.’ London had at this time, 
after the two great plagues, probably less than 35,000 
people (Eucyclopedia Britannica, Article ‘London’), and 
if this man were a well-known figure, hated by many, 
known as the author of the famous Piers the Plowman, is 
it not strange that his name did not in some way creep 
into contemporary annals, strange the government did 
not lay hands on one who, from its point of view, was 
instrumental in inflaming the masses? This was the most 
popular poem of the century with the common people, 
its hero, Piers the Plowman, became the rallying cry in 
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peasant uprisings. Yet no mention is heard of its author 
until the next century and the first mention is a doubtful 
marginal note in a manuscript of his poem. At least, 
there is no parallel to be found in English Literature of 
such a well-known poem going begging for an author for 
so long a time and this is hard to explain, if while living 
the author was a well-known figure in London. 

The work of this paper thus far has been destructive, 
expressing our dissent from the common opinion that 
much of the life of the writer is known. Are we then left 
absolutely in the dark as to the life and personality of this 
poet? We think not entirely, though it must ever be 
remembered that to him precept and not his own life was 
the burden of his song. While not professing absolute 
knowledge we believe that between the lines, in spite of 
the author’s silence respecting himself, hidden in the alle- 
gorical machinery of the poem, are valuable hints for 
drawing a rough sketch of his life. He was of course a 
student, though perhaps neither a profound nor accurate 
scholar. The whole spiritual tone as well as the intimate 
acquaintance with clerical matters revealed here, suggest 
that he was in the church as priest. His hostility to all 
traveling orders, his honoring the authority of the bishop 
and his mysticism point to a quiet, meditative life. His 
use of the old alliterative verse may indicate residence in 
the country away from the influences that helped to make 
Chaucer. Certainly we can not affirm that he ever lived 
in London or even ever saw London, though his frequent 
mention of places there and infrequent mention of other 
places points to a personal acquaintance with that city. 
He sympathized with the common people in their struggle 
with the upper classes, and it seems to us quite probable 
that fear of persecution or at least dislike of publicity 
influenced him to remain silent and unknown. This con- 
jecture is slightly strengthened by a number of timid and 
cautious expressions, B. P. 208-9, B. XIII. 70-72, B. XV. 
89. Farther than this in sketching Langland’s life, if such 
were his name, we can not safely go. 
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Finally, while we have been trying to show that this is 
not an autobiographical poem we do not wish to be under- 
stood as denying to it all autobiographical elements. The 
opinion, hopes and fears of the author are surely here. It 
is altogether probable too that in his spiritual history, he 
sought for Dowel and Piers the Plowman. Nor is it con- 
trary toour opinion that he sometimes may have gratified 
a native fondness for travel, which in those days was 
mostly on foot, and that some actual roaming about may 
have led him to adopt this as a framework for his poem. 
In these and other similar ways the poem is, we believe, 
a true history of the author’s life, but so far as it concerns 
his outer life it is not autobiographical. 


A. S. JACK. 


Lake Forsst, IL. 
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THE LAMENTATIONS OF MARY IN THE 
FRANKFURT GROUP OF PASSION PLAYS. 


HE plays of this group, with the abbreviations that 
I shall use, are: 

D—The old Frankfurt Dirigierrolle of the middle of the 
14th century. It was tor the use of the director of the 
play and gives only the initial lines; the full text has not 
been preserved. 

F—The later Frankfurt play, which bears the date 1493 
and is preserved entire. 

A—The Alsfeld play, which, according to a notice on 
the first page of the MS., was performed in the years 
1501, 1511 and 1517. For D, F and A I have used the 
editions of Froning in his Drama des Mittelalters (1891). 

H—The Heidelberg play, edited by Milchsack for the 
Stuttgart Verein (1880). The date of the copyist is 1514. 

Friedb.—The Friedberg Diérigierrolle. This gave only 
the initial lines, as D does. Since 1849, however, the MS. 
has disappeared and our only information is a meagre 
report of Weigand in Haupt’s Zeitschrift (V11). Accord- 
ing to Weigand it represented a play essentially the same 
as A, only considerably briefer and probably some dec- 
ades older. 

All of these plays are closely related’. The later ones 
are based upon D and have preserved most of its speeches, 
although they have also added much. This study will be 
limited to those scenes at the crucifixion and at the en- 
tombment where Mary laments the fate of Christ. As 
the Lamentations of Mary have had a development largely 
independent of the passion plays, they are adapted to 

1 The Kiinzelsau play is also related in some scenes to the Frankfurt 


plays, but it is unpublished and our sources of information about it say 
nothing about Lamentations of Mary. 
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separate treatment. .They occur not only in the plays 
but also as separate dramatic scenes. 

Nowhere in the Bible are any expressions of grief 
attributed to the Virgin Mary, and only in the Gospel of 
John is her presence at the cross mentioned (John xix, 25). 
The oldest Lamentation is contained in the Greek Gesta 
Pilati B, not later than the 5th century.’ Here, already, 
are many of the principal features of the later Lamenta- 
tions:—John announces to Mary the seizure of Christ ; 
they set out with the other Marys to go to him; Mary 
laments and calls upon the people to join in her grief; she 
sees Christ on the cross and begs to be allowed to die 
with him; she addresses the cross, entreating it to bow 
down so that she can embrace Christ ; the Jews drive the 
mourners away ; Mary laments that she cannot see Christ's 
face again, and asks the women to weep with her. All 
these motives are of frequent occurrence later, and it is 
evident that mere agreement in thought cannot count for 
much in studying the relations between the later Lamen- 
tations; only literal agreement can be considered as 
significant. 

The German Lamentations have been studied by Anton 
Schénbach.’ Since the time of his study considerable 
new material has become accessible, but his main results 
are still generally accepted. He comes to the conclusion 
that the basis of the German Lamentations was the Latin 
sequence Planctus ante nescia. This isa Lament which is 
used already in the oldest preserved passion play, the 
Benediktbeuer. In three of the Lamentations in which it 
is used in its Latin form it is followed by the Latin verses, 
Mi Johannes, planctum move, in which Mary calls upon 
John to help her lament. Schénbach infers that these 
were a continuation of the sequence. From the various 
German Lamentations he culls eighteen versicles, mostly 
quatrains, which occur most frequently and of which the 
first thirteen are in form and in content a free version of 

* Tischendorf, Evang. Apocr., p. 287ff. Synopsis in Wechssler, Die Roman- 
ischen Marienklagen (1893). 

2 Uber die Marienklagen, Graz (1874). 
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the Latin Planctus. These, he thinks, go back in their 
German form to the middle c. the 13th century and form 
the common basis of the later Lamentations. After his 
general conclusions, of which the above are the most im- 
portant, Schénbach studies in detail the various Lamenta- 
tions that were then accessible. These included, of the 
Frankfurt group, D, A, and Weigand’s scanty account 
of Friedb. 


THE DIRIGIERROLLE (D). 


The Lamentation in D consists of but three speeches of 
Mary, one near the beginning of the crucifixion scene and 
two at the end just after the piercing of Christ’s side. 
All three are preserved in F and H but not in A; hence, 
as F and H were not published when Schénbach wrote, 
he could not know more than the initial lines which D 
gives. The speeches contain the usual thoughts, includ- 
ing words addressed to Death, to the Cross, to Christ, 
and probably to the women and bystanders. It is note- 
worthy that no words are addressed to John. Only one 
of Schénbach’s versicles appears, viz. the first one, and 
that in an imperfect form (F4257-8). Schénbach, in dis- 
cussing the Lamentations in D (p. 28-9), says that the 
close relationship of D to Friedb. and hence to A and to 
the Lamentation of Treves, is indubitable. All of his 
inference is not warranted. The Lamentation of Treves, 
being only a Lamentation and nota whole passion play, 
can be related only to the Lamentation scenes of A and 
Friedb., but these two plays have not preserved any of 
the Lamentation of D; consequently D and the Lamenta- 
tion of Treves have nothing in common. 


THE FRANKFURT PLAY OF 1493. 

F was published in 1891. No study of its Lamentation 
has hitherto been published. This part of F is developed 
much beyond the three speeches of D, but it will be seen 
that the additions are mostly borrowed from other sources. 
It begins (v. 3887) with a conversation of Mary with Mary 
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Magdalene andthe other women. Mary expresses anxiety 
for her son; they try to comfort her, but she is resolved 
to go in search of him. This introductory conversation 
is not found either literally or in exact substance in any 
other of the preserved Lamentations. The nearest ap- 
proach to it isin A, where Mary sends the women to see 
what has befallen Christ. That the women try to com- 
fort Mary occurs in a number of plays. 

After this (v. 3915) the influence of other Lamentations 
upon F begins to be manifest. The ones that have the 
most important agreements with it are D, H, the Eger 
play (Eg.)', the Lamentation of Bohemia (B.)’, that of 
W olfenbiittel (W.)’, and that of Erlau (Erl.)*. The agree- 
ments are so numerous that they cannot usually be given 
in full. F 3915-6 occurs in a number of Lamentations and 
is a translation of Psalm 142, 4, Anxiatus est in me spiritus 
meus, tn me turbatum est cor meum. F, however, has made 
the first part of it personal, ‘ich bin betrobet,’ instead of 
the usual ‘min sel ist betriibt.. Then John comes from 
the cross and tells Mary of the crucifixion; the motive is 
a traditional one, but [ have not found any parallel for 
the words of F. Of Mary’s reply (v. 3925-30) only the 
first two lines are found elsewhere : 

Uwe wie gar ein scharpes wort 

han ich von dir nu gehort. 
They occur in A (v. 5974-5), in the Lamentation of Treves 
and in several others, usually forming the last two lines 
of a quatrain. 

The following three speeches (v. 3931-52) form a bit of 
conversation of which considerable traces are found in a 
number of Lamentations. Mary asks John to go with her 
i: the ‘martelnot’ of her son; John replies that it will 
only cause her pain; she answers that she knows she will 
suffer. The following table will show the agreements of 
the various Lamentations that contain the scene: 

! Published by Milchsack, Stuttgart Verein, vol. CLVI. 

* Sch6nbach, Anhang I. 


3 Schénemann, Der Siindenfall und Marienklage, p. 129 ff. 
* Kummer, Six Zr/au Plays, p. 147 ff. 


























The Lamentations of Mary 


F Ww! B Eg. A’ 
First § 3931-6 § 11-12 29-34 
speech | (15- 
Second { 3937 os 35 one 
eae | 36 6041 
_ ( (3938-40) 20-21 37-38 6042-3 6028-9 
{( 3941-2 22-23 39-40 6044-5 6030-1 
Third ) 3943-6 6046-9 
speech j 41-42 6032-3 
| (3947-50) 24-26 49-51 


F throughout this bit of conversation agrees most closely 
with W and B, although the latter two agree somewhat 
more closely with each other than with F. F has, more- 
over, four lines which are found elsewhere only in Eg. 
As F probably followed one source here rather than com- 
bining several, the source could not have been any of the 
preserved Lamentations. 

After a short speech in which John expresses his readi- 
ness to go with Mary, they both go to the cross accom- 
panied by the other Marys and by Martha and Veronica. 
The following verses of Mary to John (v. 3957-64) are a 
translation of the .bove mentioned Mz Johannes, planctum 
move. This, as was said above, occurs in its Latin form 
in a number of Lamentations, viz. in the Benediktbeuer 
play, in the Lamentation of Munich,’ in that of Erlau 
and in the one published in Hoffmann’s Fundgruben 
(II. 281-3). In the last twoof these it is accompanied by a 
rendition into German, while here in F as in Eg. (5928-33), 
in the Lamentation of Prague‘ (67-72) and in the Brixen 
play® (2717-24] there is only the German version.’ In 

! Schénbach (p. 36), in discussing the relations of W to B, fails to note 
the striking agreement in the first speech, although he gives all the others. 

2? In Schénbach’s discussion of A, he fails to note the agreements given in 
this table. 


® Haupt und Hoffmanns, Altdeutsche Blitter, 11. 373-6. 


4 Schénbach, Anhang II. 

> Wackernell, 7yroler Passionsspiele, p. 408. 

6 In the Lichtenthal Lamentation (Mone, Sch. d. A/. A., 1. p. 31 ff. v. 37 ft), 
and in the Bordesholm Lamentation (Hauft’s Zeitschrift, XIII, p. 288 ff. v. 
305 ff. and 805 ff.), Mary addresses John in words that quite possibly have 


their source in these same Latin verses 
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Erlau it occurs twice, once (v. 46 ff.) without the preceding 
Latin, and again (v. 158 ff.) with it. All of these German 
versions except the one in the Fundgruben agree too 
closely with each other to be independent translations of 
the Latin; they must go back to one German translation. 
The Erlau version that is not preceded by the Latin 
agrees most literally with F, and is in fact practically 
identical with it. The form in Eg. lacks two lines that 
occur in F and Erlau. All of these closely related Ger- 
man versions except F are introduced by a translation of 
Psalm 142, 4; as in Eg. (5926 ff.) : 

Mein sel ist betriibt in den todt, 

Mein herz leidt grosse not, 

Darumb, lieber Johannes, hilff mir weinen, etc. 
Hence this introductory couplet must have been used 
already in the German translation which was the common 
source of all these versions. 

This speech of Mary to John 1s followed by his reply, 
which also agrees so closely in the various versions as to 
show that it goes back to the common source. But here 
too, as in the matter of using the introductory couplet, 
F has not preserved the original so well as the other ver- 
sions. The practical agreement of all these other versions 
shows that John’s reply consisted of two couplets, which, 
as preserved in Erlau, v. 84-7, are: 

Maria, des sol mich nicht petragen 
ich hilf der gern chlagen 
umb meinen herren Jhesum Christ, 


der aller werlt ein léser ist. 
The reply in F has three couplets, of which only the first 
one preserves the original form (v. 3965-6) : 


Maria, das sal mich nit vertragen: 
din leit helffen ich dir clagen. 


The next speeeh in F is from D, being the one which in 


D (v. 225) occurs near the beginning of the crucifixion 
scene. Here in F it stands in the midst of material com- 
piled from other sources. Then John tells Mary to speak 
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to her son. She does so, bewailing his pitiable condition. 
This speech of Mary is found in the Bohemian Lamenta- 
tion (v. 107-14). Her next speech, in which she calls upon 
the bystanders to lament with her, is found in Eg. (F3994- 
4001=Eg. 6232-9). John bids Mary stop weeping and then 
turns to the people and admonishes them to take Mary’s 
grief to heart. These speeches contain only common tra- 
ditional ideas and have also very common rhymes, as 
not: tod, hertzen: smertzen, kint: sint, etc., so that numer- 
ous general and inexact parallels could be given for the 
individual couplets; but I have found no really close par- 
allels, and none that extend beyond a single couplet. The 
next speech, in which Mary herself addresses the people, 
occurs also in Eg., part in one place and part in another 
(F 4016-19=Eg. 6498-501, F 4020-29=Eg. 6438-45). The 
whole speech in Eg. from 6498 to 6505 occurs also in the 
Brixen play (v. 2759-66), which therefore also contains 
F 4016-19. This is the last of the agreements between 
F and the Eger play. 

Next Mary addresses Christ again. There is quite a 
close parallel to v. 4042-3 in Unser vrouwen klage’, v. 788-9. 
Then she addresses the cross (v. 4046 ff.). This speech is 
preserved from D (242a). After this she speaks to her 
son again, lamenting his condition. V. 4066-7 are re- 
peated from v. 3991-2. The couplet (v. 4074-5), 

Ach, zartes kint, der dyffen wonden, 
Wie sten die so gar unverbunden ! 


is a widespread one. Milchsack discusses it in the Schluss- 
wort to his edition of the Eger play (p. 350-1), and gives 
various instances of its occurrence in the plays (F is not 
given, not being then published). These agree in general 
substance but their formal agreement is in most cases 
limited to their having the same rhyme words. Milch- 
sack says they all rest without doubt upon Unser vrouwen 
klage, v. 1244-5: 

si kuste sine wunden 

diu waren unverbunden 


1 Published by Milchsack, Paul und Braunes Beitrége, V, p. 193 ff. 
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And that these lines in turn are borrowed from Wol- 
fram’s Willehalm, 303, 17-8: 


daz wir schowen fiimf wunden 
die noch sint unverbunden. 


He comments upon the matter as follows: 


Hier schlagen die worte eines héfischen dichters von 
der biihne des geistlichen volksschauspiels herab wie 
aus ferner vergessenheit noch einmal an unser ohr, fast 
dreihundert jahre nach dem tode Wolframs und nach- 
dem schon lange der name des dichters und seiner 
werke verschollen war. 

It seems to me, however, that wxverbunden would present 
itself so naturally as a rhyme word for wunden in this 
scene where Christ’s wounds would naturally be spoken 
of, that such inexact agreements as Milchsack quotes 
should not be considered of any significance. Further- 
more, Milchsack does not cite the couplet from Bruder 
Philipps’ Marienleben (v. 8142-3): 

und alle mines liebes wunden 

die sint noch vrisch und ungebunden., 


The Marienleben is doubtless independent of Unser vrou- 
wen klage and would be just as probable a source as the 
klage for the dramatic versions of this couplet if they are 
all to be ascribed to a common source. 

To return to F, these laments of Mary are followed by 
a speech of John to Christ, after which Christ speaks his 
third word commending Mary to John’s care. Here other 
incidents of the crucifixion are inserted, including the 
remainder of Christ’s seven words on the cross. After 
Christ’s death the lamentations are resumed (v. 4230). 
Mary describes Christ’s distorted appearance, feature by 
feature, his head, face, nose, mouth, eyes, side, hands, and 
feet. Such enumerations occur also in the Italian Lamen- 
tations, and Wechssler (p. 41) suggests that they have 
their prototype in Latin hymns, such as the Rythmica ora- 
tio ad unum quodlibet membrorum Christi patientis et a cruce 
pendentes, which is ascribed to St. Bernhard. There is 
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another motive in this same speech which is found in a 
Latin prose work attributed to St. Bernhard. Mary says 
of Christ (v. 4234-6): 

der ist nu leider gehangen 


und so hoch an eyn crutz gespannen, 
das ich sin nit gereichen mag. 


This was probably accompanied by an attempt to reach 
and embrace him. This is similar and yet somewhat dif- 
ferent from the more common motive of Mary’s entreat- 
ing the cross to bend down to her. This motive of F 
occurs in the Zractatus beati Bernhardi de planctu beatae 
Mariae virginis. \t occurs likewise in Unser vrouwen klage 
(v. 1074-82), and in the prose Lamentation in Suso’s Buch 
der Ewigen Wetsheit, both of which works are based upon 
the Tractatus. It is also in Bruder Philipps’ Marienleben 
(v. 7372-6). 

In F the next two speeches of Mary, v. 4255-72 and 
4281-8, are separated by a speech of John in which he 
tries to console her. In H they are all one, beginning 
with the initial line found in D. 242. Hence F has doubtless 
separated this speech of D into two parts. The Lamenta- 
tion in F ends finally with a lament of Mary Magdalene 
(v. 4289 ff.), addressed first to the cross and then to the 
by-standers, telling them that Christ’s sufferings were for 
their sins and asking them to say a Paternoster and an 
Ave Maria. 

The fact that is perhaps most interesting about the 
Lamentation in F is its extensive agreements with the 
Eger play. These amount in all to more than forty lines. 
They are considerably worked over in places, but not so 
as to render the connection at all doubtful. Milchsack 
places the Eger play, or at least the Ms. that is preserved, 
in the last quarter of the 15th century, about 1480. The 
Ms. of F bears the date 1493. For this as well as for other 
reasons it is not probable that the Eger play borrowed 
from F. On the other hand, F did not take the passages 
directly from Eg., for in those passages that occur not 
only in Eg. but also in the Wolfenbiittel and Bohemian 
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Lamentations, F agrees more closely with those latter two 
than with Eg. Also in the translation of the 1/2 Johnannes, 
planctum move, F has two lines that occur in the Erlau 
Lamentation but not in Eg. Both F and Eg. must have 
had some common source, probably a Lamentation of the 
Bohemian-Silesian group. The Eger play, as Milchsack 
notes, contains all the verses of the Prague Lamentation.’ 
He says the Lamentation, of which the Ms. is of the 16th 
century, is only an extract from the Eger text. But it 
contains none of the agreements between Eg. and F 
(except the rendering of the 4/2 Johannes, planctum move, 
which is so widespread that it could easily have come 
through other channels ); and it is odd that in extracting 
the Lamentation all of these agreements should have been 
omitted. It is more probable that the Eger play has 
combined an older version of the Prague Lamentation 
with parts from the source which it has used in common 
with F. 

It is noteworthy that the Lamentation in F, although it 
is largely unoriginal and contains a number of speeches 
that are quite widespread, does not contain any of Schén- 
bach's eighteen most common versicles except the imper- 
fect version of the first one, which is in one of the speeches 
which F has preserved from D. 


THE ALSFELD PLAY. 


The Lamentation in A has been studied in detail by 
Schiénbach (p. 20-8). That most of it agrees with the 
Lamentation of Treves* (Tr.) was already noticed by 
Grein, its first editor. The Lamentation really begins 
just before the carrying of the cross (v. 5320 ff.), where 
John goes and tells Mary what the Jews are about to do. 
She laments, then goes with John to her son, wishes that 


7 


1 Milchsack (p. 354) says all but four, and in his list he says that Prague, 
v. 73-6 are wanting in Eg. But this is an oversight; they are there (v. 
5934-7), in exactly the place where they would be expected. 

2? Published in the Fundzgruden, Il. p. 260-79, and in Wackernagels Das 
deutsche Kirchenlied, 11. p. 373-6. 
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she might help bear the cross or might die in his stead 
and is finally driven away by Caiphas. This bit of the 
Lamentation is not mentioned by Schénbach. The main 
body of the Lamentation begins just after the mockery of 
the Jews (v. 5808 ff). A has here an introductory scene 
in which Mary begs Mary Salome to bring John to 
go with her to the “martel.” John and Peter come and 
console her. This does not occur elsewhere although it 
bears a general resemblance to the introduction in F. The 
agreements with Tr. begin with v. 5906. In Tr. Mary 
begins apparently by singing some verses and then speak- 
ing some. A takes up this idea, which Tr. does not 
carry through, and has each “canit” part followed by a 
“dicit” part. This occurs in a number of other Lamen- 
tations and is doubtless a tradition surviving from the time 
when the Lamentations had not become wholly German, 
but had Latin parts each followed by a free translation 
into German. The Latin was sung and the German 
spoken. A obtains the necessary “ dicit ” parts sometimes 
by dividing the original part into two, singing the first 
of it and speaking the rest, sometimes by repeating 
in wretched verses the substance of the original part. 
Besides the above-mentioned introduction and these new 
dicit parts and the scenes naturally inserted from the 
passion proper (as the piercing of Christ’s side, etc.), A 
has in the main body of its Lamentation only one pas- 
sage of two speeches not found in Tr. (v. 6026-37). Of v. 
6030-7 Schénbach says (p. 24), ‘sie sind zwar nirgends 
wOrtlich entlehnt, durchaus aber ihrem inhalte nach.’ 
But, as was indicated in the small table of agreements 
given in the discussion of F, some of these lines occur 
with literal exactness in several Lamentations. Tr. has 
nothing that is not in A except one speech of Peter and 
an awkward repetition of the scene of Christ’s commend- 
ing his mother to the care of John. 

The first passage in which A and Tr. agree is an inter- 
esting one. It is (A 5906-11) :— 


29 
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O, ir lieben kynde der cristenheit, 

helffet klagen mer myn groisses herczeleyt ! 

ich klage iss erden unde steynen 

und der wernde alle gemeynne 

von der groissen jamerkeyt, 

die die Judden hon an mynes liebes trudkynt geleyt ! 


1 


In the ‘ Marienklagen mit den Propheten’’ occurs the 


passage :— 
O liebe kind der Christenheit 
Helft zu klagen mir mein grosses leit 
Aufkliebt sich erd und die stein, 
Dar zu alle graber gemein 
Von der grossen bitterkeit, 
Die die Juden an mein kind haben geleit. 


This last passage is found also in Erlau (v. 31-7), and in 
the Lamentation which Pichler (p. 31-5), compiles without 
giving the sources. It is clear that these two passages 
are related. The first isa much worked-over version of 
the second. The second, where it occurs in Erlau, is pre- 
ceded by its Latin source: O filit ecclesie, deplangite mecum 
hodie, etc. The Latin that Erlau gives is only the first few 
lines of quite a long Latin poem which Wackernagel has 
published from a Zwickau Ms. and Dreves from a Prague 
Ms.’ In both Mss. it is accompanied by a German trans- 
lation, the same in both except that each strophe in the 
Prague Ms. is enlarged by the addition of a second Sfo//e. 
It is the first seven lines of this German translation, the 
first Sto//e of the first strophe, that has found its way into 
the Lamentations, and is well preserved in Erlau and in 
the two versions in Pichler and considerably worked over 
in Tr.and A. Only this first bit of the translation seems 
to have been so used. 

The first part of Tr. is found in A in the same order of 
arrangement; in the latter part there are differences. 
Schénbach shows that the order of Ais the better and 
more natural one. He concludes that the relation of A to 

1 Pichler, User das Drama des Mittelalters in Tyrol (1850), p. 120. 


?Wackernagel, Das deutsche Kirchenlied, 11. No. 524 (see also No. 523). G. 
M. Dreves, Analecta Hymaica, I. p. 78. 
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Tr. was: Der Text der Vorlage war Tr. und A gemein- 
sam, aber Tr. hatte ein schlechtes Exemplar, das vielfach 
in Unordnung geraten, wahrscheinlich auch jiinger war 
(p. 28). 

In the entombment scene A has further lamentations of 
Mary which are not from Tr. Schénbach does not include 
them in his study of A, although he has occasion to men- 
tion some passages from them in his discussion of Gundel- 
finger’s play. As Christ is taken from the cross Mary 
renews her lamentations (v. 6657 ff.), and then asks John 
to lay her son in herarms. Her words to John, as Schén- 
bach has noted, occur also in Gundelfinger’s play of the 
Entombment’ (v. 199-202). Mary then implores Joseph 
of Arimathia and Nicodemus to let her have her son, and 
they finally grant her request. Mary then breaks out 
again in lamentations, addressing the body of Christ 
(v. 6703 ff.). Here eight of the first ten lines agree with 
eight from the first twelve of the corresponding speech in 
Gundelfinger (v. 209 ff.), and the first couplet agrees with 
the first couplet of the corresponding speech in the Eger 
play (v. 7146-7). Then Joseph and John try to comfort 
Mary and she tells John to have Christ buried. He trans- 
mits the request to Joseph, telling him that Mary is too 
full of grief to speak to him. After Christ is borne to the 
tomb, Mary laments again and is comforted by Mary, 
mother of James. In conclusion Mary turns and addresses 
the people. Of these speeches attempting to comfort 
Mary, parts of the one by John and of the one by Mary, 
mother of James, occur also both in Gundelfinger’s play 
and in H. Schénbach speaks of the agreement between 
the first four lines of the speech of Joseph’ in Gundel- 
finger (v. 237-40) and the first four of the speech of John 
in A (v. 6769-72), saying that the literal agreements be- 
tween the two plays end here. He overlooks the fact 
that these same four lines occur in A again in the speech 
of Mary, mother of James (v. 6811 ff.), and that here the 


1Mone, Schauspiele des Mittelalters, U1, p. 131 ff. 
? Schinbach, by mistake, speaks of it as a speech of John. 
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agreement with Gundelfinger extends over four more 
lines. These same eight lines occur also in H (v. 5680-7), 
where they are spoken by John. Six of the first eight 
lines of the speech of John in A occur in H in a speech 
of Mary Salome (H 5694-99=A 6769-72+6775-6). Agree- 
ments between the Lamentations of Mary in two passion 
plays, as here between A and H, are not of much signifi- 
cance in studying the relation of the two entire plays 
to each other, since the Lamentations occur so often 
separate from plays, and the plays in this scene very fre- 
quently borrow from these separate Lamentations. 


THE HEIDELBERG PLAY. 


The Lamentation in H is far from reaching the length 
of that of A or even F. It has preserved the three 
speeches of D and has added some half dozen to them. 
Most of the added parts can be shown to have been taken 
from elsewhere. The speeches from D are kept in about 
the same places in which they are there, and the one near 
the beginning of the crucifixion scene is brought in con- 
nection with Mary’s covering of Christ’s nakedness (D 
225=H 5221 ff.). After Christ’s words to the good thief, 
Mary comes up to the cross and speaks to her son, asking 
him to pity her and to draw her up on the cross that she 
may die by hisside. These lines, as Milchsack has indicated 
in his footnotes, are from Unser vrouwen klage, and from 
two different places there (H 5499-5510= Uvkl. 712-7+788- 
93). This is the only clear case of the use of this poem in 
a play of the Frankfurt group, although it has been used 
by several other plays and Lamentations. The next speech 
of Mary isa brief lament of four lines based upon one of 
Schinbach’s versicles (XIV). 

The remainder of the Lamentation comes after the 
piercing of Christ’s side (v. 5654 ff.). The first speech is 
one from D. Then follow three speeches, one by John, 
one by Mary Salome and one by Mary Magdalene, all 
endeavoring to comfort Mary. They all begin alike, 
begging her to cease lamenting. It is the first two of 
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these that have been mentioned as having parallels in A 
and in Gundelfinger ; H, however, has them in the cruci- 
fixion scene, while the other two use them later on in the 
entombment scene. In the passages which are common to 
the three plays H and A are textually nearer to each 
other than they are to Gundelfinger, but it is of interest 
that the text of Gundelfinger is nearer to H than to A. 
Also the line immediately following the eight line agree- 
ment mentioned under A shows traces still of agreement 
in H and Gundelfinger but notin A. This line (with the 
preceding couplet) is :— 





H 5686-8, So must Cristus, der sone dein, 
Vor uns leydenn groyss pein. 
Dar umb hab einn guitenn mutt 
Gund. 243-5, so mist Christus der sune din 
durch uns lyden grosse pin. 
dar um zwing fraw din gemiet 


This agreement in the last line not occurring in A shows 
that A could not have been the direct source of either H 
or Gundelfinger. The closer agreement in many textual 
points between H and A precludes the possibility of H 
coming directly from Gundelfinger, unless A be then 
based upon H, and this is not to be assumed, since A has 
agreements with Gundelfinger which H does not have. 
Hence the three must have here a common source with- 
out being directly connected. And to these three must 
be added the Eger play. Besides the one parallel already 
spoken of under A, there are a few others. The first two 
lines of the eight line agreement above mentioned occur 
also in the Eger play (v. 7191-2), and introduce there, as 
in Gundelfinger, a speech of Joseph consoling Mary just 
after her lamentation addressed to the body of Christ. 
The third line of the same agreement occurs also in Eg. 
but in a speech of Nicodemus (v. 7171). The Eger play 
has also in common with A and H the motive of John’s 
replying to Joseph on behalf of Mary, saying that she 
is too overcome with grief to speak to him. This motive 
was probably in the common source which these four 
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plays had for this scene but was not preserved by Gun- 
delfinger. From the above agreements it is clear that the 
other features of this common source were the address of 
Mary to Christ’s body, beginning :—- 


Biss mir wilkomen, lichnam zart.! 


and the speeches of consolation, probably by John, 
Joseph, and Nicodemus. A, Eg. and Gundelfinger have 
preserved not only the general idea of having these 
features in the entombment scene but also considerable 
literal agreement. H has used the consolation speeches 
in its crucifixion scene and has not made use of the words 
of Mary addressed to the body of Christ. 

After these three speeches of consolation in H, Mary 
speaks again, addressing first the cross and then her son. 
This is taken from D, being the last one there (242 a); it 
also ends the Lamentation in H, except a single speech of 
Mary in the entombment scene when Christ’s body is 
laid upon her lap. The entombment scene in F was not 
discussed, as it also contains but a single short speech of 
lamentation which presents nothing noteworthy. D has 
no words of lamentation in this scene. 

NEIL C. BROokKs. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


This was in the Friedberg play (p. 551), as were doubtless the other 
features. 
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WILHELM MULLER AND THE GERMAN 
VOLKSLIED. III. 


DICTION OF THE VOLKSLIED AND OF MULLER. 


HE diction of the German Volkslied, like that of all 
popular poetry, teems with peculiarities which 
maintain in general, as opposed to art-poetry, a certain 
homogeneity, although varying in individual instances 
according to time and circumstance of environment.’ It 
is possible, therefore, to compare it broadly with the dic- 
tion of any given poet, and from such study to learn their 
points of tangency in manner and in form, as well as their 
points of divergence. While similarity in the treatment 
of the thought in any isolated instance may be accidental 
and therefore inconclusive, yet if the style of the poet be 
found to correspond in persistent fashion to that of the 
older German Volkslied, if syntax and rhetorical figure, 
form and mode of speech, be similar in both, nay even 
often identical in both, then the poet’s dependence on the 
Volkslied may be considered proven, in so far at least as 
such dependence be either tangible or mechanical. 

In so far as it be tangible :—for there is in Miiller as in 
the Volkslied a certain intangible and evanescent some- 
thing quite beyond power of characterization—a musi- 
cality apart from rhythm, a simplicity apart from words, 
an ‘atmosphere’ to be felt not seen, a ‘tone’ to be felt 
not heard, an ‘aroma’ to be felt not sensed . . . it is this 
indwelling soul in German popular poetry which renders 
critical discussion of it, whether in the concise notes of a 
Hildebrand and a Kohler,’ or in the verbose treatise of an 
Uhland, unsatisfying and incomplete; it is this same 

1 Krejti, Ztsch. f. Volkerpsych. XIX, 122. 

2 Materialien zur Gesch. d. d. Volksliedes, Leipz., 1900. Beitrége zum deut. 
Unterricht, Leipz., 1897, pp. 33-59, 430-436. Reinh. Kohler, A7veinere Schrif- 
ten. 3 vols. Berlin, 1898-1900. 
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indwelling soul that has removed many of Miiller’s songs 
from mediocrity, made them a model for the young 
Heine,’ mated them to Schubert’s music, brought them 
to the Commersbiicher, and had them sung and sung again, 
while criticism has sat coldly by to explain that they are 
imitative songs, inferior to some songs on Greek indepen- 
dence." 

It would ordinarily be desirable to treat the poems of 
the poet, whose diction were to be compared with the 
Volkslied’s, in chronological order, because style and 
manner of expression are variable and not constant facts ;* 
in the present instance, however, there is little necessity of 
this, as Miiller’s style, owing to the short span of his life, 
remained practically a unit. A mode of procedure, that 
is, which would not be permissible in the study of Goethe’s 
or Heine’s songs,‘ is justifiable here; the more so, in that 
it has been shown ina preceding chapter how consciously 
and closely Miiller made a model of the popular poetry. 


Terseness.” 
In his review, already cited, of the first volume of Des 
Knaben Wunderhorn, Goethe calls attention to the laconi- 


cism of the lyric. ‘The vivid contemplation of a limited 
situation,’ he says, ‘elevates a particular circumstance to 


1 Clearly recognized by Heine (Letter to M. dated June 7, 1826): ‘Ata 
very early time I let German folk-song exercise its influence upon me, but 
I believe it was in your songs that I found what I looked for—pure tone 
and true simplicity. How pure and clear your songs are, and they are all 
true folk-songs!’ Legras (Henri Heine, Paris, 1897, p. 113, note 3) says: ‘Il 
suffit de feuilleter les poésies de W. Miiller pour y retrouver des mots et 
des phrases qui rappellent le Buch der Lieder, On en trouvera une liste 
dans l’article de M. Hessel, Z/ddU., III, p. 59 seq.’ 

? Although Arnold’s statement (Zuphorion, 2es Erginzungsheft, 1896, p. 
117) is true: ‘Wilhelm Miiller steht unter den Philhellenen wie Gleim 
unter den milit&érisch-patriotischen Dichtern, wie Gerstenberg unter den 
Barden, als Charakterkopf unter Durchschnittsgesichtern, als beinahe ein- 
zige Erhéhung auf unbegrenzter Steppe.’ 

Scherer, Poetik, p. 157. 4 Goetze, Zc. p. 18. 

® Called since Herder Sprunghafligkeit. ‘Zuerst muss ich Ihnen also 
sagen (writes Herder, in his Auszug aus einem Briefwechsel tiber Ossian, 
usw.), dass Nichts in der Welt mehr Spriinge und kiihne Wiirfe hat, als 
Lieder des Volks; und eben die Lieder des Volks haben deren am Meisten, 
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the state of a circumscribed, but yet sovereign totality, so 
that we are fain to see in a narrow compass the whole 
world. The pressure of a deep view demands laconicism. 
What in prose would be an unpardonable inversion of the 
thought is, in the true poetic sense, a necessity, a virtue; 
and even the unseemly, if it but appeal earnestly to our 
whole strength, arouses it to an incredibly enjoyable 
activity.’ This laconicism, or terseness, indispensable for 
every lyric form of expression, appears most clearly of all 
in the Volkslied,’ as such telling examples as the opening 
of Das Feuerbesprechen, KW.1, 21, or Lass rauschen, Lieb, 
KW. Il, 50, or the second stanza of Millers Abschied, KW. 
I, 103, clearly show. 

The conscious poet so orders his verses that the stream 
of thought flows smoothly, takes care that nothing comes 
unprepared, furnishes the introduction and the proper 
transitions, employs middle-terms, and has regard to finish 
and proportion. The Volkslied, on the contrary, sup- 
presses each subordinate detail; without intimation one 
is plunged into the midst of the action. Interrogation and 
exclamation play an important role: Maria, wo bist du zur 
Stube gewesen? KW.,1, 19. Wie kommts, dass du so traurig 
bist? KW.,1, 210. Ach Gott, wie weh thut Scheiden! KW., 


die selbst in ihrem Mittel gedacht, ersonnen, entsprungen und geboren sind, 
und die sie daher mit so viel Aufwallung und Feuer singen und zu singen 
nicht ablassen kiénnen.’ Goethe also speaks of the hecken Wurfs des Volks- 
lieds. 

1 Wackernell, /. c. p. 20, f. cites in this connection Stiefmutter, Uhl. Volksl., 
no. 120 and, best of all, Die Kindermérderin, Bockel, 1. c., no. 54: 


1. ‘Komm her, lieb Janche, 3. Sie nahm das Kind und trugs 
Komm her zu mir, Dem Wasser zu ; 
Es ist geschehen, ‘ Hier kannst du wohnen, 
Es ist vorbei.’ Hier findst du Ruh. 

2. Und als dreiviertel Jahr 4. Ihr Manner alle 
Verflossen waren, Eilt mit mir zum Grab; 
Hat sie geboren Sonst stiirz’ ich mich ja selbst 
Ein schénes Kind. Den Fluss hinab.’ 


Compare with this the 15 eight-versed stanzas of Schiller's Die Kindesmér- 
derin. 
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I, 206. Was hab ich meinem Schadtzlein zu Letde gethan ? 


ro) 


KW., Ill, 110. 

Miiller makes ample use of this immediate mode of 
expression: Bédchletn, lass dein Rauschen sein! Ged., 1, 12. 
Was .sucht denn der Jager am Miihlbach hier? Ged., 1, 14. 
Was tretbt mich jeden Morgen? 1,17. Was meint ste mit 
dem Aschenkletde? 1, 25. Was suchen doch die Menschen 
all? 1, 32. Was vermeid’-ich denn die Wege? 1,54. Was 
driickst du so tief in die Stirn den Hut? 1,61. Was soll ich 
erst kaufen? 1,78. Wer schlagt so rasch an die Fenster mtr ? 
1, 88, etc., etc. Miiller’s song cycles, Dre schine Miillerin, 
and Reiselieder, are especially terse; the omission of a 
single word would often destroy the sense. Thus in 
Trockene Blumen (Ged., 1, 18): 








1. Ihr Bliimlein alle, 3. Ihr Bliimlein alle, 
Die sie mir gab, Wie welk, wie blass? 
Euch soll man legen Ihr Bliimlein alle, 
Mit mir ins Grab. Wovon so nass? 

2. Wie seht ihr alle 4. Ach, Thranen machen 
Mich an so weh, Nicht maiengriin, 
Als ob ihr wiisstet, Machen todte Liebe 
Wie mir gescheh’? Nicht wieder bliihn. 


Vagueness. 


In his Poetitk Scherer terms the vagueness which char- 
acterizes so many Volkslieder as the Zechnik des Erraten- 
lassens, for guesswork is often necessary to determine the 
meaning of the song. Such treatment arouses the play of 
fancy to the uttermost, and gives often a power to simple 
stanzas of the Volkslied beyond the reach of the most art- 
ful hyperbole. There would seem to exist three reasons 
for this vagueness in a popular song: 

1) The maiming and mangling of the sense of an old 
Volkslied, as it is transmitted from one century to 
another: chance accretions and omissions: parts of it 
misunderstood, parts of it forgotten: its text changed 
to suit this or that melody, or confused with the text of 
another song not unlike it: certain refrains, initial or final, 
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applied to it unwarrantably, regardless of sense, to fill out 
the strain—the text often mattering little, if the melody 
be but sweet. 

2) As Wackernell says, the people sing what they have 
lived through, not what they have imagined or invented. 
Therefore their songs are so subjective. We meet in the 
Volkslied a set of emotions or happenings, with which 
the author isso familiar that he considers explanation 
unnecessary ; in his narration of them his eye is single to 
their importance, or mayhap he lacks the requisite skill 
to lay bare the details which inspire or explain them. 
The result is therefore a bald outline, guiltless of finish, 
one in which proportion, logical sequence of events, 
introspection and coérdination of parts play no role. 
The /acunae in the sense must be filled out by the hearer 
of the song, if at all. It is as if one overhears bits of 
conversation not intended for his ears, and is hard put to 
it to interpret their meaning.’ 


1 Miiller’s own words are: ‘The first singer sang to listeners to whom he 
did not need to announce the time, name, rank and relationship of his hero ; 
they knew what and whom he meant; questioning, the hero made his 
appearance, another answered: we do not know with what persons we have 
todo; asingle occurrence, an incoherent sketch-work glides past us; it is 
as if fingers pointed at something that we no longer see. Thus many songs 
would have remained partly or wholly riddles to us, had annotations not 
been given with them.’ Cf. Sanders, Volksleben der Neugriechen. Mann- 
heim, 1844, p. 22. 

In this connection cf. Schénbach (Das Christentum in der altdeutschen 
Hleldendichtung. Graz, 1897, p. 241, f.), who would trace back the differ- 
ence between art-poetry and folk-poetry, if such difference really exist, 
to the difference between written and unwritten poetry. That poet (he 
says) who creates a song for listeners depends more upon the codpera- 
tion of the fancy of his audience, than does the poet who writes for readers. 
The former will work especially with strong strokes of suggestion, the com- 
pletion of which may be safely left to the individual imagination of his 
hearers; the latter must needs store up for the eye of his readers more 
details of description. To the list of those who, with Schénbach, would 
establish a stated difference between Volksdichtung and Kunstdichtung, 
in addition to those already quoted in this writing, I would add Hinrichs 
(Preuss. Jahrb. xi, p. 596 f.), Reinh. Wager, Uber Volkspoesie. 1860, p. 20. 
Kleinpaul, Poetiz. 1879, i, p. 11, f. In the light of such subtlety of discus- 
sion, the common-sense view of a recent writer (A. Kopp, Der Gassenhauer 
auf Marlborough, Euphor., vi, 284) is vastly refreshing. 
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3) Volkslieder of later origin doubtless imitate more 
or less consciously this abruptness and sketchiness, to 
lend to their technique the flavor of the rude and the 
popular—as did Heine. Here, that is, the vagueness has 
become a formula, a nicely-calculated artifice, to puzzle 
the reader and to cling to him, while he seeks in vain for 
a solution to the poem. 

This last-named ground would be of course Miiller’s 
place. Miiller’s Der Perlenkranz, Ged., 1, 28.  Bruder- 
scthaft, 1, 33. Die Wetterfahne, 1, 47. Der Lindenbaum. 
1,49. Der Wegweiser,1,54. Der Apfelbaum, 1,62. Der 
Todigesagte, 1, 133—these verses breathe the spirit of the 
vague and personal, as do, e. g., the Wunderhorn songs: 
Der Uberlaufer, Ul, 21. Rheinischer Bundesring, Ul, 15. 
Rosmarien, 1, 258. Der Fuhrmann, 1, 203. Ulrich und 
Aeunchen, 1, 274. Vorladung vor Gottes Gericht, 11, 208. 
Der Pfalzgraf, \1, 262. Es ritt ein Herr und auch sein 
Knecht, 1, 271. 


Authorship. 


Miiller uses at times the well-known manner of the 
older Volkslied, in bringing to view in the last stanza of 
the song the personality, pretended or real, of the author. 
Thus in Hier und dort, Ged., 1, 38: 


Dies Lied hat gesungen 
Ein Wandrer vom Rhein, 
Hier trank er das Wasser, 
Dort trank er den Wein. 


which corresponds closely to the close of a Low German 
song : 

De uns dit nie ledtlin sank 

Meinrt vam Hamme is he genant, 

he drinkt vel lever den rinschen kolden win 

alst water ut dem brunnen.! 


Further in Miiller: Abendreihn, Ged., 1, 34. Entschuldt- 
gung, 1,37. Est Est! 2,66. Also: Ged., 1, 128, lines 7-8. 


1 Hildebrand, A/aterialien, p. 67. 
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I, 131, lines 1-2, and of his Bundesbliithen verses the last 
stanzas of Der Ritter und die Dirne and Die Blutbecher. 
In the Wunderhorn: 1, 103; I, 111; I, 164; I, 214; I, 222; 
I, 238; I, 341; I, 361; II, 95; II, 106; II, 153; II, 166; 
IT, 186; II, 395; II, 396, etc. 


FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 

Metaphor and Simile, figures instinct in all speech,’ need 
comment here only as they are essentially popular in tone, 
and in so far as they reveal a close relationship with 
Volkslied usage. The especially lyric nature of the great 
burden of Miiller’s verses is responsible for the directness 
and simplicity of his figures, as well as for their extreme 
brevity. Because so many of them are love-songs, meta- 
phor and simile are chiefly used to compare the mistress 
with flowers, and with animate nature. These cases have 
been treated at length, however, in a preceding chapter 
which discusses Miiller’s nature-sense, and it were a waste 
to recount them. 

Within the same chapter, too, instances of Personifica- 
tion and Apostrophe of the popular sort bore eloquent tes- 
timony to Miiller’s dependence upon the Volkslied. It 
was found that his use of these figures, although still 
sincere, was more highly developed than is the Volks- 
lied’s,’ for Miiller has cast his lyrics into a dramatic form, 
where the vague figures of the Volkslied become breath- 
ing human beings, where, as were to be expected, natural 
objects and phenomena are given speaking and senti- 
mental, instead of merely static, roles. It could not be 
otherwise, for personification in the Volkslied is a longing 
for sympathy, an unconscious projection of humanity 
into soulless objects, an unconscious nature worship 
rather than an articulate mythology—with Miiller there is 

1In his Science of Language (2d series, p. 368) Max Miiller says: ‘ Meta- 
phor is one of the most powerful engines in the construction of human 
speech, and without it we can hardly imagine how any language could have 
progressed beyond the simplest rudiments.’ 


* Goetze (/. c. 32) would claim rather the opposite for Heine, but fails to 
cite cases to prove his point, which I believe is ill-taken. 
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little real simplicity of this sort, for his very use of con- 
scious allegory proves artificiality. In his Dvze schéne 
Miillerin, for example, the brook is a member of the dra- 
matis personae of the cycle, perhaps the most important 
member, for it leads the miller prentice to his mistress, 
leads him with its laughter to and through his courtship, 
clings to him first in the foreboding and then in the sor- 
row of the catastrophe, and finally cradles him to sleep. 
This is a step beyond the Volkslied. 


FIGURES OF SYNTAX. 

One of the distinguishing traits of folk-song every- 
where is the attempt to express more clearly the passion 
or the occurrence under consideration by a repetition of 
single words or phrases.’ This is but natural, for the 
vocabulary of the uncultivated author is so restricted, 
his emotions are so simple and direct, his mind so given 
over to the one idea which holds it, that he cannot avoid 
repetition, which is at once a mental necessity and a men- 
tal relief. And, as regards the composition of the song 
itself, repetition helps to fill out the scant verse, and to 
give a momentum tothe stanza and a swing to the cadence 
which, if rightly used, are irresistible. 

The dangers which beset repetition are apparent. It 
becomes easily monotonous, tends to destroy individ- 
uality, and at times defeats its own end; for example, 
instead of emphasizing the thought presented, it calls 
attention to the means used, the ear being quick to catch 
the recurrent words or phrases, often to the exclusion of 
the sense which underlies them, forgetting the inherent 

1 Burdach (Reinmar der Alte u. Walther v. d. Vogelweide, p. 84) says: 
‘Der germanischen Volkspoesie eignet dieses Darstellungsmittel vorziig- 
lich.’ Heinzel (Uber den Stil der altgerm. Poesie, p. 9): ‘Ein aus mehreren 
Worten bestehender Ausdruck wird variirt, dasselbe noch einmal gesagt, 
gewodhnlich durch dieselben Satzglieder, und in einer gewissen parallelen 
Form. Gummere (O£ng/. Ballads, p. 309): ‘Iteration and parallelism are 
the constant factors of the style of Germanic ballads.’ Cf. also Seelig. 
Dichterische Sprache in Heines Buch der Lieder, pp. 49, ff. and Goetze, Z. ¢. 


A. W. Grube, Deutsche Volkslieder, Iserlohn. 1866, p. 104, ff. R. M. 
Meyer, Die Formen des Refrains. LEuphorion, V (1898) p. I, ff. 
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beauty of the verse while yielding too close attention to 
its structure. Thus in Miiller’s Zizsamkeit (Ged., 1, 32) the 
directness and effectiveness of the opening repetition is 
apparent: 


Der Mai ist auf dem Wege, 
Der Mai ist vor der Thiir, 


as compared with the unutterable prose of his Grtechen- 
lieder (Ged., 2, 100) where repetition fairly riots: 


Empor! Empor! so heisst es, der Griechen Losungswort. 
Empor zu deinem Gotte, empor zu deinem Recht, 

Empor zu deinen Vitern, entwiirdigtes Geschlecht ! 
Empor aus Sklavenketten, aus dumpfem Kerkerduft, 
Empor mit vollen Schwingen in freie Lebensluft ! 

Empor, empor, ihr Schlifer, aus tiefer Todesnacht, etc., etc. 


In the following presentation of the number of occur- 
rences of repetition in Miiller’s songs we see how large a 
use he made of the figure. It appears not only in his 
verses most evidently modeled on the Volkslied, but 
turns up with strange insistence where it would be scarce 
expected, and it is this as much as any one fact which 
lends his songs their undeniably popular air, both as 
printed and as sung. It were, of course, impractical to 
attempt to separate the occurrences of repetition which 
rest upon conscious imitation of the Volksiied model 
from those which sprang spontaneously to Miiller’s lips, 
arising naturally from the subject to be treated—nor were 
such separation profitable ; for his large, at times almost 
excessive use of repetition, proves that here at least 
Miiller is on the same plane with the Volkslied, relying 
more fully merely than did Eichendorff or Heine or 
Uhland on this simple artifice, to give his songs their 
popular tone. 

Of the formal repetition, which occurs in the older 
epic, i. e. the constant repetition of the same phrases, or 
epithets, to emphasize individual ideas, there is little or 
none in Miiller, owing to the small number of his ballad 
pieces. These may be found rather in Uhland. 
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Epizeuxts. 

Epizeuxis, the form of figurative repetition in which a 
word is repeated without any intervening words or clause, 
is the simplest mode of intensifying a statement.’ In it 
therefore the Volkslied finds emphasis readiest to its 
hand. The figure serves here to emphasize the thought, 
by expressing urgent entreaty ; thus: 3 





Thu auf, thu auf, vielsch6ne Magd. XW., I, 15. 

Wein’ nicht, wein’ nicht, braun’s Madelein. A W.,, I, 50. 
Trockne ab, trockne ab dein Aeugelein. A W., I, 63. 
Steh auf, steh auf, lieb Reitknecht mein. AW., I, 52. 


or merely general emphasis : 


Ach nein! ach nein! das thu ich nicht. AW., I, 83. 

Ach tausendmal ihr tiefe tiefe Thal. A W., I, 85. 

Im tiefen tiefen Thurm bey Wasser und bey Brodt. AW.,I, tot. 
Lebt wohl, lebt wohl Herr Vater mein. A W., 1, 153. 


Oftentimes the sense is subordinate to the sound, and 
the repetition is effective only from a musical standpoint, 
as in, e. g., Der Fuhrmann. K.W., 1, 203, f: Wohl vor das 
hohe hohe Haus. Bot der dort cinen guten guten Tag. Hat ste 
gut Bier, gut Bier und Wetn. Thre Aeuglein wurden wurden 





nass, etc. 


1 Strictly speaking, A//iteration is the simplest of all forms of repetition, 
but it need hardly be considered here, as it remains in the Wunderhorn and in 
Miiller only inthealliterative phrases (A7sten und Kasten, Leib und Leben, Wind 
und Wetter, Weck und Wein, Stock und Stein, etc., etc.) which are common to 
every form of descriptive speech, whether prose or poetry, and are therefore 
not peculiar to the popular sort of verse. It is of interest, however, to note 
that Miiller’s use of these alliterative phrases is a large one, and that there 
is in his verses none of the conscious employment of the figure in its length 
and breadth—let us merely recall 


Im wallend weissen Gewande 
Wandelt er— 


which has a stiffness utterly at variance with the demands of popular poetry. 

Closely allied in sound-effect to this alliterative repetition are the simple 
rime-phrases so common to Miiller, e. g.—Sang und Klang, Rath und That, 
Luft und Duft, Dunst und Gunst, weit und breit, lebet und webet, gehn und 
stehn, kriecht und fliegt, sang und sprang, etc. 
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lt expresses also duration of time: 


Noch lange lange Zeit. AW., I, 419. 
Deine gute Tage sind alle alle aus. AW., II, 12. 


In all of these ways Miiller makes ample use of the 
figure : 


Schiitzel, Schitzel, schlifst du schon? Ged., I, 41. 

Kehr um, kehr um, und schilt erst deine Miillerin. Ged., 1 
Still, still, meia Herz. Ged., 1, 27. 

Hinter mir so weit, so weit. Ged., 1 

Thut auf, thut auf die Fensterlein. Ged., 1, 36. 

Immer leiser, leiser summend. Ged., I, 92. 

Mit hundert Leuten und mehr und mehr. Ged., 1, 108. 
Ewig, ewig miisse diirsten. Ged., 1, 119. 

Weit, weit von deinem Haus. Ged., 1, 139. 


And in Ged., 1, 6, line 10; II, 13; I1, 15; 12, 12; 16, 26; 
18,4; 17, 14; 17, 15; 18, 14; 19, 14; 20, 193 18, 3; 20, 28; 
31, $3 32, 14: 34, 26; 35, 983 96,28; 36,23; 396, 28; pt 
43; oy 47, 4; 68, 12; 69, 28 ; 73,13 74,153 77,17; 83, 21 

84, 18; 84, 20; 86, 16; 87,5; 88, 27; 89, 11; 90,9; 90, 14; 
QI, 10; 93, 6: 100, 23; 102, 2; 102, 14; II9, 9; II9, 19; 
119, 28; 119, 36; 134, 7; 140, 32; 146, 3; 148, 10; 153, 1; 
155, 18; 163, 15; 165, 12. Ged., 2, 14,13 24, 17; 24, 22; 
24, 25; 25, 27; 33.93 34, 73 35) + 43, 43 47, 30; 50, 1; 
51, 1; 51, 18; 70, 19; 70, 29; bs 82, 26; 82, 34; 84, 29; 
89, 20; 89, 24; 90, 9; 90, II; 90, 12% 93, 1; 97, 18; 97, I9. 


Epibole. 


Epibole (identical with Axaphora ; Epanaphora) consists 
in the repetition of a phrase or a word in the beginning 
of two or more successive verses, clauses, or sentences. 
Its chief merit in naive poetry is that it presents the key- 
notes of thought strikingly to the ear or to the eye, fixes 
the attention on the main points at issue, and pleases, as 
does a recurrent melody in an orchestral piece, by reason 
of familiarity. It aids the memory, too, which accounts 
for its frequent presence in popular song : 

30 
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1) Epibole within a single verse: 
Griiss ihn so hubsch, griiss ihn so fein. A'/V., III, 84. 
Sie sangen so jung, sie sangen soalt. AW., III, 83. 
Er dachte hin, er dachte her. A/V, II, 153. 
Sie schwungen sie hin, sie schwungen sie her. A'IV., I, 219. 
Du wirst nicht bleich, du wirst nicht rot. A W., I, 141. 


Miller : 


Hoch iiber den Segel, hoch iiber den Mast. Ged, 1, 45. 
Wol iiber die Briicke, wol tiber den See. Ged., 1, 62. 





Es ist so Gd’, es ist so kalt. Ged., 1, 73. « 
Ich hab keinen Namen, ich hab einen Mann. Ged., I, 133. 
Muss er schauen, muss er ziehen. Ged., I, 137. 

Aiso Gad, 1, 6, 30; G, 31: 9,75 7, 205 7,28: 26, 233 17, 3; 

18, 27; 22, §; 20, 2; 23, 14; 24, 1; 2 2 


ee] 
, 15; 84, 32; 90, 10; 92,9; 94, 5; IOI, 19; 106, 16; TIO, 
Os 833, 37; 096, Gs B94, 96; 297, 36; 897, 33: 097. 34; 
3 : $40, BEt B40, 255 4s, 23 845, 90> P52, SEs BSS, 
15; 154, 20; 154, 21; 167, 30. Ged., 2, 23, 20; 41, 27; 44, 
2; 54,15; 55,17; 72, 19; 78, 16; 84, 18: 88, 4; 93, 7. 

2) Double epibole within a single verse: 

Of rare occurrence in the Wunderhorn, and then often 
irregular in structure: 





Er hat kein Fleisch, kein Blut, kein Haar. A'/V., I, 24. 
Lass ab, lass ab, ei lasse ab. A W., I, 189. 
Durch Kreuz, durch Leiden, durch allerlei Noth. A'/V., I, 203. 


Rarely used by Miiller, but in more musical manner : 


Nur nach, nur mit uns, nur von hinnen. Ged., I, 44. 
So eng, so kurz, so schmal. Ged., I, 103. 
So voll, so hell, so rein. Ged., I, 125. 


> 


Also Ged., 1, 127, 26. Ged., 2, 24, 30; 8 


3) Epibole in two consecutive verses: 


8,6; 177, 14. 


Gott griiss euch Jungfrau hiibsch und fein, 
Gott griiss euch Auserwihlte. A W., I, 340. 
Schmied’s nicht zu gross, schmied’s nicht zu klein, 


Schmied’s fiir ein schines Fingerlein. A /V., III, 84. 
Also KW., I, 42, 17-18: I, 90, 12-13; I, 275, 22-23; III, 


7, 27-28, etc. 
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Miller : Der Mai ist auf dem Wege, 
Der Mai ist vor der Thiir. Ged., 1, 32. 


All Jahr’ ein frisches Herzchen. 
All Jahr’ ein frischer Kranz. Ged., 1, 66. 


Also Ged., 1, 4, 27-28; 4, 34-35: 7, 31-32; 9, 33-34; II, 
8-9; II, 12-13; 12, 13-14; 13, 13-14; 13, 30-31; 14, 4-5; 
14, 8-9; 14, 14-15; 14, 17-18; 14, 21-22 ; 15, 10-11; 15, 
20-21; 16, 6-7; 16, 12-13; 18, 5-6; 19, 15-16; 22, 5-6; 23, 
9-10; 24, 5-6; 24, 28-29; 27, 8-9; 28, 8-9; 28, 27-28; 32 


23-24: 32, 27-28; 33, 2-3; 3 22-23; 33, 28-29; 34, 9-10; 
35, 7-8; 35, 25-26; 38, 20-21; 40, 6-7; 46, 5-6; 48, 14-15 ; 
50, 8-9; 51, 1-2; 51, 22-23; + 5n, 27-28 ; 54, 6-7; 54, 24-25; 
55, 2-33 55, 29-30; 57, 2-3; 57, 30-31; 58, 22-23; 61, 9-10, 


and one hundred and eighty (180) odd additional cases of epi- 
bole in two consecutive verses in Miiller’s poems, exclusive 
of those in the Grtechenlieder, which are as the sands of the 
sea. These cases of epibole range from the repetition of a 
single monosyllabic word (such as zch, wer, was) to the repe- 
tition of whole clauses. Whether such excessive employ- 
ment of a single formula by a poet is justifiable in art, or 
no—this is not the question which here concerns us. It 
is sufficient to establish the fact that Miiller reverted most 
often to just that figurative formula (epibole) which is a 
distinguishing outward mark of the lyric Volkslied. 
) Epibole in three or more consecutive verses: 

Sie kamen an eine Hasel dort, 

Sie kamen ein Fleckchen weiter hin, 

Sie kamen auf eine Wiese griin. A'W., I 


274. 


Denn ich bin dir verpflicht, 
Denn ich bin dir vertraut, 
Denn ich bin deine Braut. A W., II, 12 


Macht Herze gesund, 

Macht d’Jugend verstiindig, 

Macht Todte lebendig, 

Macht Kranke gesund. A W., I, 164. 


Bald gras ich am Neckar, 
Bald gras ich am Rhein, 
Bald hab ich ein Schitzel, 
KW., 





Bald bin ich allein. II, 15 
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Also KW., II, 150, 15-17; II, 160, 25-28; III, 70, 
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2 


; 
oJ 


2 


6 . 


’ 


III, 79, 22-24; III, 121, 17-19; III, 134, 3-11; III A, 57, 


7-10, etc. 


Miller : 
Hat sie den griinen Kranz im Haar, 
Hat sie den griinen Mann im Arm, 
Hat sie im Hause Reigenschwarm. . . Ged., 1, 82. 


Ich habe nicht geschlafen, 
Ich habe nicht gewacht, 
Ich habe nur getriumet, 
(An dich hab’ ich gedacht.) . . Ged., I, 139. 


© 


Je héher die Glocke, 

Je heller der Klang ; 

Je ferner das Miidchen, 

Je lieber der Gang. . . Ged, 1, 76 
Frage, was die Liebe sei. 

Frage den, der liebefrei ; 

Frag ihn, den die Liebe kost ; 

Frag ihn, den die Lieb’ erbost. . . Ged., 2, 137. 


Also Ged., 1, 5, 20-23; 6, 12-14; 8, 30-32; 9, 26 
5 


36-38; 19, I-33 31, 29-31; 38, 5-7; 38, 24-26; 57, 
74, 31-33; 82, 25-27; 98, 15-17; 104, 22-25; 104, 
19-2 


[11, 9-11; 113, 2 

139, 1-3; 145, 27-29; 148, I5-I 

14-16; 33, 3-6; 81, 4-6; 85, 6-8, etc 
5) Alternating epibole : 


‘Oo 
we 

to 
> 


NO 


Sie ging wol unter die Linden, 

Ob sie ihren Liebsten mécht finden, 

Sie ging wol in das griine Holz... A W., I, 62. 
Warum bist du so griine ? 

Hab’ Dank, hab’ Dank, wackres Migdelein, 
Warum bist du so schine. . . A W., 1, 192. 


Also KIW., I, 165, 7-9; |, 204, 5 
24-26; II, 16, 1-3; II, 142, 8-10, etc. 


Miller : 


Kénnte ich wehen 
Durch alle Haine. 
K6nnte ich drehen 
Alle Steine. . . Ged., I, 7, 


26; 23, 
10-12; 
14-16; 
20-22; 
Ig: 21, 
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Ach, da sah ich goldne Aehren 
Auf den Pfad heriiberhangen, 
Ach, da sah ich goldne Ranken. . . Ged., 1, 158. 


Also Ged., 1, 5, 16-18; 7, 24-28; 9, 9-12; 12, 5-12; 16, 
29-31; 17, 18-20; 17, 22-24; 18, 26-28; 18, 31-33; I9, 
Q-II; 20, 5-7; 20, 10-12; 24, 29-31; 37, 10-12; 40, I-3; 
2, 18-20; 42, II-13; 42, 23-25; 44, 22-24; 45, 6-8; 54, 
28-30; 59,17-19; 65, 12-14; 74, 10-12; 75, 14-16; 76, I-3; 
76, 10-12; 77, 26-28; 85, 13-15; 88, 18-20; 100, 7-9; IOI, 
9-15; 131, 30-34; 140, Q-I1; 142, 32-34; 156, 7-9; 158, 
4-8; 162, 13-15. Ged., 2, 15, 7-11; 15, 13-153; 18, 5-7; 33, 
14-16; 38, 29-31; 43, 12-14; 44, 18-20; 45, 26-28; 50, 
2-4; 78, 15-18; 79, 22-24; 86, 7-9; 86, 10-12; 169, 7-9. 
6) Double alternating eptbole: 


Wenn du zu meim Schitzel kommst, 
Sag: Ich liess sie griissen. 

Wenn sie fraget, wie mirs geht ? 

Sag: auf beyden Fiissen. 

Wenn sie fraget, ob ich krank ? 

Sag: ich sey gestorben; 

Wenn sie an zu weinen fangt, 

Sag: ich kiime morgen, .. A W., I, 232. 


Was bat mich ein schéner Garten, 

Wenn ich nichts darinnen hab, 

Was bat mich die schénste Rose, 

Wenn ich sie nicht brechen soll, 

Was bat mich ein jung frisch Leben, 

Wenn ichs nicht der Lieb ergeb. . . A W.,, II, 32. 


Also KW., II, 15, 24-27; II, 185, 23-26; II, 200, 23-26; 
II, 201, 4-10; II, 237, 5-8; II, 335, 19-22; III, 97, 1-20, etc. 


Miller : 
Gestern fuhr ich auf den Wasser, 
Heute sitz ich auf dem Sand; 
Gestern hatt’ ich noch ein Dirnel, 
Heut hat’s mir den Korb gesandt. . . Ged., I, 74. 


Er klopft an allen Herzen 

Und bettelt um ein Stiibchen ; 

Er schaut in jedes Auge 

Und bettelt um ein Flammchen; 

Er geht an alle Lippen 

Und bettelt um ein Kiisschen. . . Ged., 1, 169. 
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Also Ged., 1, 11, 31-34; 76, 30-33; 93, 23-26; 135, 1-4; 
143, 29-33 ; 139, 9-12; 170, 32-35. Ged., 2, 167, 5-8; 188, 
11-14. 

7) Epibole in two or more stanzas: 

Frequent in both Wunderhorn and Miiller. To avoid 
cases which may rest upon mere coincidence, only such 
occurrences are mentioned where more than one introduc- 
tory word is repeated. 

KW., I, 73, stanzas 2, 3,4. AW., 1, 93,st.1,2,3. KW, 
I, 105, st.4, 5. ATJV.,1, 188, st. 3,4. AW.,1, 202, st. 3, 4, 5. 
KW., 1, 207, st. 4,5,6. KW.,1, 251, st. 2,3,4. AW., I, 
281, st.2,3,5. AW ., I, 283, st. 1,3. AW.,II, 10, st. 2, 3, 4, 5. 
KW., Il, 142, st. 3, 4,6. KW., II, 383, st. 2, 3, 4, etc., etc. 

Miller : 

Ged., 1, 8, st. 2, 4; 8, st. 5,6; 9,st.3,4; 18, St.5,7; 42, St. 
2.3: 27, 8. % 245 GM. 1.4.5 73 Ht. 35 BHA G8; 
78, st. 7, 8,9, 10; 90, st. 4, 7; 136, st. I, 2, 3, 4, 5; 140, St. 
33 1460.4¢647.8 God. 2, a6, 8. 5,03: $1, 8.4 $; 
67, st. I, 3; 75, St. 5, 10, etc. 


Epistrophe. 


Epistrophe (identical with Zpzphora) is a kind of refrain, 
no matter how imperfectly carried out, whether occur- 
ring within a single verse, or regularly through several 
stanzas. A twin-figure to epibole, it appears at the end 
of two or more successive clauses, verses or sentences, 
instead of at their beginning.’ 

1) Epistrophe within a single verse : 


Nun schick dich Miigdlein, schick dich. . . A W., I, 25. 

Sinds gute Kind, sinds bise Kind. .. A W., I, 362. 

Deine Leute schmihen mich, ju ja schmihen mich. .. A'W., II, 194. 

Lass rauschen Lieb, lass rauschen. . . A W., II, 50. 

1 Its origin was doubtless due often to the exigencies of extempore com- 
position, where the author found it convenient, in lieu of an elusive rime, 
to repeat the same words with which a prior clause, verse or sentence had 


ended. 
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Miller: 
Von ferne, ganz von ferne. . . Ged., I, 10. 
Ohne Ruh’ und suche Ruh’. . . Ged., 1, 54. 
Und das meine, ach das meine. . . Ged,, I, 140. 
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Da find’ ich eins, da hab’ ich eins. . . Ged., 1, 146. 


Also Ged., 1, 6, 16; 20, 10: 20, 16; 47, 28; 76, 11 


79, 3; 83,4; 127,6. Ged., 2, 76, 1 
2) Epistrophe in two or more verses: 


Mein Miitterlein thut schelten, 

Verschiitte ich den Wein, 

Den rothen kiihlen Wein, 

Der Wein thut sehr viel gelten... A W., I, 


Das eine sind die Thrinen, 

Das andre ist der See, 

Es wird von meinen Thrinen, 

Wohl tiefer noch der See. . . A W., I, 236. 


77s 


189. 
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Also KW., 1, 64 lines 12-14. XI, I, 78 (throughout), 
KW., 1, 80 (throughout). AKW., 1, 83, 11-12. KW., I, 
4-6. KW.,1, 85, 17-18. KW., I, 85, 22-24. KW., I, 


12-I 


1-3. AlV., I, 131, 19-21. KW, 1, 140, 15-17. 


144, 15-16. KW., I, 156, 12-14. KIV., 1, 179, 4- 
26. KW., I, 180, 1-2. KW., I, tgo, 12-14. 
—2 KW., 


179, 19-22; 25- 
KW., 1, 191, 21-23. AW., 1, 207 (throughout). 
229 (throughout). AV, 1,231, 21-22. AW., I, 
KI., I, 234, 1-2, etc., etc. 
Miller : 

Hier und da ist an den Baiumen 

Noch ein buntes Blatt zu sehn, 

Und ich bleibe vor den Biumen 

Oftmals in Gedanken stehn. . . Ged., I, 52. 


Und red’ ich mit den andern, 

Das mach’ dir keine Pein; 

Ich rede mit den andern 

Und denk’ auf dich allein. . . Ged., 1, 81. 


Also Ged., 1, 19-22; 6, 23-26; 6, 27-30; 7, 1-4; 
11, 11-16; 11, 25-29; 53, 1-3; 53, 5-7; 77, 30-78, 
ys I I 


I-3; 156, 1-3. Ged., 


3. KW., 1,94, 5-7. KW.,1, 100, 19-20. K 
23-24. KIW., 114, 8-9. KIW., I, 115, 10-12. AKW., I,1 
KW.,, 
5. KW, 


84, 
gl, 


W., I, 113, 


26, 
I, 


l, 


232, 18-19. 
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Miiller made smaller use of epistrophe than did the Volks- 
lied, as was to be expected in a poet who carried rime 
to so perfect a finish as he did.’ The carelessness of rime 
in popular song which is so distinguishing a feature of it 
was imitated (especially in his earlier poems) more largely 
by Heine. Cf. Goetze, 7. c. p. 38. The very unvarying 
smoothness of rime noticeable in Miiller (as in Eichen- 
dorff) makes the body of his verse monotonous, without 
the rough individuality which characterizes more naive 
song. 
Refrain. 

Grube recalls that the refrain is to a song what rime is 
to the spoken verse. Weak as the popular song may be 
in the strict observance of meter, careless as it may be 
even in rime, yet in the refrain it is ordinarily strong, 
sure and correct. For its chief strength lies just on the 
side of melody and music, not on the side of thought. 
Therefore the refrain is a characteristic peculiarity of the 
Volkslied, and the modern lyric has received it from the 
hands of the older popular song. 

If the epibole be carried consistently through all the 
stanzas of a song, it then becomes az initial refrain. This 


=? 


! But in two songs ( Vineta, Ged., 1,102. Letzte Hoffnung, 1, §2) he reaches 
by means of a constant epistrophe an unusually strong effect. In the lat- 
ter song particularly the parallelism in mood between nature and the poet 
is compassed by the insistent repetition of the alternating end-word through- 
out the three stanzas of the poem. It is as if the attention of the reader (or 
hearer) were recalled with each new couplet and focussed upon the one 
morbid thought of the poet: ‘the leaf is trembling and falling, trembling— 
and falling—and I am to fall with it.’ So perfectly does the epistrophe 
exclude all other idea, that the last verse which introduces the ever-ready 
tears of the poet passes happily unnoticed. Is it necessary to add that epi- 
bole and epistrophe, tiring as they do, when widely used, the reader’s eye, 
find their perfect use only in the sung verse? The printed page of Die 
schine Miillerin wearies with its endless, its everlasting simple repetitions, 
while as the text to Schubert’s music it is adequate. One is led to believe 
that as a dramatic poet has ever the acted play in mind when he is compos- 
ing, so did the lyric Miiller have in mind the humming and droning of some 


simple folk-melody.—For the epistrophe that kills, cf. Platen’s Gaselen, Ges. 
Werke, Stuttg., 1853, ii, 3-84. Neatly characterized by Bélsche, Hezur. 
Heine, Leipz., 1888, p. 188. 
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is of somewhat rare occurrence in the Wunderhorn, for in 
the few perfect, unmodified examples of it which do 
here occur interference (by Brentano) is almost certain. 
Instance the 14 stanzas of Sollen und Miissen, KW., 1, 80- 
82, of which only the first is in real sense a Volkslied, as 
is proven by its appearance in the 16th century song-col- 
lections : Schéffer u. Apiarius, 65 Lieder, Strassburg, 1536. 
Ott, 775 Lieder, Niirnberg, 1544. Forster, Frische Liedlein, 
Niirnberg, 1552, cf. Birlinger and Crecelius ed. AIV., I 
(1874), p. 523. The other 13 stanzas are additions. In 
Uhland’s Volks/., however, numerous examples of this 
initial refrain are given (e. g., no. 4, A. B., no. 5, A. B., no. 
6, no. 9, A. B., etc.), which show it was a common method 
of accentuating the main thought which animated the 
verse. 

[f epistrophe be carried consistently through all the 
stanzas of a song, it then becomes az end refrain. Real 
examples of this are very rare, unless one count all the 
cases where not only the closing words of corresponding 
verses in different stanzas are identical, but the entire 
verses themselves: that is, unless one count as epistrophe 
all occurrences of refrain. 

Twenty-seven songs in the first volume of the Wunder- 
horn alone show a well-developed refrain. XW., I, 19, 
34, 54, 73, 80, 93, 97, 198, 207, 229, 232, 235, 251, 253, 259, 
263, 285, 298, 309, 311, 325, 328, 345, 347, 364, 371, 372. 
These songs, as has been above suggested, are not all, 
perhaps not many of them, real Volkslieder, but yet the 
very fact that the refrain is used so often, so unconsciously 
even, to give the remodeled song the flavor of the popu- 
lar song, is proof positive that it is regarded as a sine gua 
non Of lyric Volkslieder. And Richard M. Meyer has 
shown (Neuhochdeutsche Metrik, p. 392. Zfv. Littgesch., 1, 
34. Grundlagen d. mhd. Strophenbaues, QuF., 58. Altgerm. 
Poeste, p. 340. Euphorion, 5, p. 1. Cf. also K. Biicher. 
| Arbeit u. Rhythmus, p. 72, et seg.) that the refrain is older 
than the intervening stanzas, that it was just in the refrain 
that a real rhythm was first established, followed after- 
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wards by the digressions, which were at first undertaken 
by some one individual to explain the sense of the refrain, 
and afterward came to be the important part of the song 
—the refrain fading, until its very meaning was at times 
lost, and it became nothing but an unintelligible and loll- 
ing interlude. Most really popular then of all the song 
is the refrain of it, for here was the outbreak descriptive 
of an emotion so simple that every hearer, were his intel- 
ligence but little more than that of the beast, could feel 
and need it. When the services of an individual were 
required to explain the sense of this refrain, by digres- 
sions calculated to arouse a renewed interest in it, then 
the unconscious refrain had ceased to sing itself, and we 
must presuppose the professional ballad-singer in the 
center of the scene, and around him an audience which 
took part objectively in his performance by chanting in 
unison, and at stated intervals, a refrain already stereo- 
type. 

Miiller made comparatively small use of the complete 
refrain, although, like the other romantic poets, he was 
prone to begin or end two or more consecutive stanzas 
with a similar verse; often giving the refrain over with- 
out warning just as he had established it. The reason of 
his infrequent employment of it is largely due, without 
doubt, to the extreme musicality of his verses, the whole 
trend of them being in rhythm, rime and meter so simple 
and catching, that the presence of a set refrain would 
rather injure than improve. Besides this their brevity, 
as well as possibly the fact that Miiller felt the imperfect 
refrain (anaphora, epiphora), which he used so largely, 
better suited to the reality of his dramatic verse, than the 
more stilted, regularly-recurrent complete refrain. This 
last thought would seem to be demonstrated when it is 
seen that he turned the refrain to use most often in his 
drinking songs, that is in the Gesel/schaftslieder written 
with a view to some special occasion, where he first em- 
bodies his catchword in a refrain (as R. M. Meyer says 
pointedly of Arndt, Herwegh and Béranger), and then 
invents the text toit. F. g.— 
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Ich bin nicht gern allein 
Mit meinem Glase Wein. . . Ged., 2, 38. 


HGrt ihr Herrn, und lasst euch sagen : 
Weil die Uhr hat zehn geschlagen. . . Ged., 2, 40. 


Guter Wein lehrt gut Latein.’ . . Ged., 2, 48. 


Und zum Abschied stimmet ein: 
Was nicht sein kann, kann nicht sein. . . Ged., 2, 52. 


Lustig leben, selig sterben, 
Heisst des Teufels Spiel verderben. . . Ged., 2, 56. 


Tres faciunt Collegium. . . Ged., 2, 60. 


Blanke, schlanke Kellnerin. . . Ged., 2, 81. 


and even more noticeably in certain Griechenlieder, where 
the refrain works destructively :’ 


Preiset die Zweihundert nicht ; 
Preiset, Briider, nur den Einen. . . Ged., 2, 111. 


Wer fiir die Freiheit kimpft und fallt, 
Dess Ruhm wird bliihend stehn. . . Ged., 2, 115. 


There are, however, a few cases where the refrain grows 
naturally out of the poet’s mood, as doesa flower from the 
ground (as with Goethe, Brentano, Burns or the Volks- 


1 This line Miiller undoubtedly had from Rabelais (from the words of 
Janotus de Bragmardo), cf. Gargantua, Bk. 1, Chap. xix: De bon vin, on ne 
peult faire maulvais Latin. Other verse of Miiller reminds distinctly of 
Rabelais’ description of the birth of Gargantua—viz. his Romanze entitled 
Der Trinker von Gottes und Rechts wegen. Ged., 2, 63. 

* The extreme type of song where the given catchword is embodied as a 
refrain is of course the Glosse, where (corresponding to the symphony in music) 
the theme is first given in the opening stanza, to be enlarged upon and 
varied in the following stanzas. In Miiller’s two extant examples of this 
verse-form— Wir wissen uns zu finden, Ged. 2, 148, and Sehnsucht und 
Erfiillung, Ged., 2, 150—we have his only attempts at parody. Despite 
the fact that the vocabulary and metre remind here, as ever, of the Volks- 
lied, the effect of both is stilted and inane, and it is undoubted cause for 
congratulation that the poet gave over further effort in this medium, of 
which other Romantics were so fond. Such fours de force as Glossen, Stamm- 
buchpoesie, and stanzas with given end-rimes, douts rims, accord ill with the 
ingenuousness of Miiller’s other manner. 
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lied: cf. Meyer, /.c. p. 22). Thus in Wanderschaft, Ged., 1, 
p. 4. Ungeduld, Ged.,1, p.9. Die liebe Farbe, Ged., 1, p. 
16. Die Post, 1, 49. Abschied, 1, 78. Friihlingseinzug, 1, 
83. Erste Liebe, 1, 136. 





Epanadiplosts. 


As the refrain grows naturally out of an expanded epi- ' 
bole or epistrophe, so epanadiplosis grows naturally out 
of an expanded epizeuxis. We have here the thought 
repeated in a following verse or stanza by the recurrence 
of a word which has just been used in a preceding verse 
or stanza. As the figure of syntax begins to grow more 
complex, however, we find that it occurs more and 
more rarely in both Volkslied and Miiller. Is it a 
coincidence merely that Heine made large use of this 
figure (cf. Seelig, 7. c. pp. 55-58; Goetze, 39-42), or would 
it aid in establishing the thesis that Heine was less natural 
and more conscious in his employment of the popular fig- 
ures of syntax than was Miiller—that where (as has been 
before asserted) Miiller was suggestive, Heine was anti- 
thetic; that where Miiller was simple, Heine was studied ? 


Wunderhorn : 
Er laisst mich ja setzen im tiefen tiefen Thurm, 
Im tiefen tiefen Thurm bey Wasser und bey Brodt. . . I, tor. 


Erlaub mir zu kiissen dein’n purpurrothen Mund. 
Dein purpurrother Mund macht Herzen gesund. . . I, 164. 


Der Mai will sich mit Gunsten, 
Mit Gunsten beweisen. . . I, 201. 


Schenk sie der Schénen dort, 
Ja dort, von dem allersiissten ein. . , I, 203. 


Was wollt ihr fiir ein Lied, 
Ein Lied von der Frauen von Weissenburg. . . I, 242. 


Also KW., 1, 77, 11. 6-7; I, 83, 3-4; I, 103, 2-6; I, 111, 
1-2; 1, 140, 2-3; I, 170, 5-6; I, 189, 20-22; 1, 261, 6-7, etc. 
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Miller : 
Du blondes Képfchen, komm hervor. 
Hervor aus euerm runden Thor. . . Ged., I, 10. 


Und siihe sie nicken und blicken, 
Sie nickten und blickten ihr nach. . . Ged., I, 12. 


Der Friihling pocht und klopft ja schon— 
Er pocht und klopfet was er kann. . . Ged., 1, 83. 





Wirft sie herab zwei purpurrothe Knéspchen. 
Die purpurrothen Knéspchen wollen sagen. . . Ged., 2, 24. 


Also Ged., 1, 6; 11, 17-18; 12, 25-26; 18, 30-32; 54, 3-4; 
58, 8-9; 84, 18-19; 87, 14-16; 146, 28-29; 155, 15-16. 
Ged., 2, 18, 17-18; 34, 12-13; 44, 33-36; 59, 13-14; 66, 
14-15; 178, 2-5. 


Inverted Repetition. 


A common figure in the Volkslied. The thought to be 
emphasized is repeated, but in inverted order, so that the 
mind of the listener may dwell for a moment upon the 
content of it. Miiller made very sparing use of the figure, 
because of the jingling (at times fairly silly) quality which 
it lends to the thought, except where there is need of 
especial emphasis. Such inversion is typical in one sort 
of Kinderlied, an example of which is the Rezterlied auf 
des Vaters Knie (KW., Ul A, pp. 60-61) : 

Der Bauer wills verkaufen, 
Verkaufen wills der Bauer, 





Das Leben wird ihm sauer, 

Sauer wird ihm das Leben, 

Der Weinstock, der trigt Reben, 

Reben trigt der Weinstock, 

Horner hat der Ziegenbock, 

Der Ziegenbock hat Hérner. . . etc., etc., 


which figure the English language knows in more than 
one such Mother Goose rime as 


Old King Cole was a merry old soul, 
And a merry old soul was he. 


(Cf. also KIV., IlI A, 36. III A, 102.) 
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Wherever it is used in the Wunderhorn, the figure seems 
to betoken simple poverty of thought on the part of the 
speaker, who, having nothing more to say, and with a 
verse or two of the stanza yet unfilled, is fain to retrace 
his steps and indulge in vain repetition, as the heathen 
do. £.g.— 
So muss es so schén seyn als ich, 
Es muss wie ich so schén seyn. .. A W., III, 56. 
Bald haben wir kein Geld, bald haben wir kein Brod, 
Bald haben wir kein Brod, bald haben wir kein Geld. II, 28. 
Gustav der Gross ist todt, 
Todt ist Gustav der Gross. . . II, 96. 


Ich muss zu meinem Schitzgen gehn, 
Zu meinem Schatz, da muss ich gehn. . . III, 81. 


After a perusal of these (and the score of other places 
in the Wunderhorn where the figure occurs) it is small 
matter for wonderment that Miiller used inverted repeti- 
tion less than a dozen times in his whole collection of 
verse : 

Ich méchte ziehn in die Welt hinaus, 

Hinaus in die weite Welt. . . Ged., 1, 16. 

Wie fern von mir, von dir wie fern. . . Ged., I, 106. 
Ich bin zur Welt gekommen 

In Wogen und in Wind, 

Und Wind und Wogen wiegten 


Mich als ein kleines Kind. . . Ged., 2, 17. 


Also Ged., 1, 45, 1-3; 103, 17-183; 146, 28-29; 151, 19-24. 


Ged., 2, 17, 15-173 52, 22, 34; 59, I-2. 


Parallelism. 


In a preceding chapter mention has been made of the 
Gespriichslieder. These alternate songs, where question 
and answer (or statement and refutation) follow one 
another in quick succession, where the dialogue is spirited 
and flows on without pause, are favorite Volkslieder. As 
in the older Liigenmiirchen, the end of one statement 
forms the beginning of the next, often literally, and gives 
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rise to a constant parallelism throughout the song—a 
mode of repetition which is often peculiarly forcible, in 
that it considers the preceding statement in its entirety 
fora moment or so, only, perhaps, to scorn or reject it 
immediately thereafter. 

The following 3 stanzas are quoted from the song of 16 
stanzas in the Wunderhorn : 


Lieber Schatz, wohl nimmerdar 
Will ich von dir scheiden, 
Kannst du mir aus deinem Haar 
Spinnen klare Seiden. 

Soll ich dir aus meinem Haar 
Spinnen klare Seiden, 

Sollst du mir von Lindenlaub 
Ein neu Hemdlein schneiden. 
Soll ich dir aus Lindenlaub 

Ein neu Hemdlein schneiden, 
Musst du mir vom Krebselein 
Ein paar Scheren leihen. . . II, 410. 


Also AW., I, 34. Die schwarzbraune Hexe, KW., 1, 43. 
Liebe spinnt keine Seide, KW., 1, 47. Schiirz dich Gretlein, 
KW., 1,50. Der Ritter und die Magd, KW, I, 62. Lie- 
besprobe, KW.,1, 192. Das Médchen und die Hasel, KW.,, I, 
220. Der unschuldige Tod des jungen Knaben, etc., etc. 
Miiller makes use of this symmetrical parallelism in but 

three of his songs which are set in dialogue form, viz. 
Liindlicher Reigen, Ged., 1,65. Thriinen und Rosen, Ged., 1, 
I 39. Der Todtgesagte, Ged., I, 133: 

Gott griisse Euch, mein feines Kind, 

Sagt an, wer Eure Eltern sind.— 

Ich bin nicht mehr ein feines Kind, 

Meine Eltern schon lange gestorben sind.— 

Mein Schatz ist zogen ins Feld hinaus 

Und hat sich gepfliickt einen blutigen Strauss.— 

Wer war Eu’r Schatz, der wackere Held ? 

Ich kannte viel Manner im blutigen Feld.— 


Such parallelism of dialogue is not to be confused with 
the mental parallelism, which has already been considered 
in a preceding chapter. This latter consists in describing 
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actions or emotions in such a way that the thought is 
developed in each case in the same sequence, so that there 
ensues a constant similarity between the various descrip- 


tions. 


Polysyndeton. 


Asyndeton, the figure in which energy of style is 
secured by the ellipsis of connectives (generally of the 
conjunction wd) is a conspicuous characteristic of the 
Volkslied—tending to give it the terseness which has 
been above noted. Song after song in the Wunderhorn, 
of from five to ten stanzas in length, in which there is no 
single occurrence of the word wd, prove the truth of this 
assertion. Grossmutter Schlangenkichin, KW., 1, 19. Das 
Feuerbesprechen, KW.,1,21. Die widerspenstige Braut, KW., 
I, 30. Liebe spinnt keine Seitde, KW ., 1, 42. Schiirz dich 
Gretlein, KW., 1, 46. Heinriche Konrade der Schretber im 
Korb, KW., 1, 53. Die Diebsstellung, KI\V., 1,75. Wassers- 
noth, K\W., 1, 77, ete., etc. The Volkslied does not bridge 
over the gaps between sentences, which therefore seem 
uttered directly and without shaping. Examples of asyn- 
deton in Miiller are Danksagung an den Bach, Ged., 1, 6. 
Der Neugterige, 1, 7. Die liebe Farbe, 1,16. Der Perlen- 
kranz, 1,28. Die Wetterfahne, 1, 47. Erstarrung, 1, 48. 
Die Kriihe, 1, 52. Das Irrlicht, 1, 55, ete. 

The four volumes of the Wunderhorn have no perfectly 
developed examples of polysyndeton (figurative repeti- 
tion of connectives, generally uzd@)—no examples, that is, 
where the use of the figure gives a heightened effect to 
the narrative by the impetus which it lends the action. 
We have und repeated several times in such a list as 


Jnd ein Sau die nicht Junge triigt, 

Jnd ein Kuh die nicht Milch giebt, 

nd ein Tochter die all Nacht ausliegt, 

Jnd ein Sohn der allzeit gern spielt, 

Jnd ein Frau die ihm heimlich abstiehlt, 

Jnd ein Magd die da geht mit einem Kind. . . A'W., II, 62. 
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We have wxd repeated in a lolling refrain such as 


Und thu deine schwarzbraune Aeuglein zu, 
Und ruh, und ruh, und ruhin sanfter Ruh. .. XW.,, III, 12. 


or asa mere connective between codrdinating sentences, as 


Und als sie sind zusammen kommen, 

So haben sie das Gewehr genommen. 

Und da sie kommen zu dem Streit, 

Da macht ein jeder Reu und Leid. 

Und da.sie auf ihn wollten hin, 

Da ging es ihnen durch den Sinn. . . AW ., 1, 326. 


or again as in the following lines: 
Und wenn ich soll arbeit, 
So mécht ich versinke ; 
Und wenn ich gestorbe, 
Ich lat mich begrabe, 
Und lat mer vom Schriner 
Zwey Bretcher abschabe, 


Und lat mer zwey firige Herzer druf mahle. 
KW.,, Il, 65. 


But in only two or three places do we have the beginnings 
of a polysyndeton, which lends to the style a desirable 
artlessness and a smoothness such as the modern lyric 
knows. 

Sie saufen und schreien als g’hért das Haus ihn’n, 

Und saufen und schreien sich blitzblau und griin. 

Bald tanzens und springens und hiipfens am Fleck, 

Und nehmen den Knechten den Tanzboden weg. 

Und machen ein Haufen und grausam Gefecht, 

Und hauen und stechen und schreien erst recht. . . 

K W., Il, 442. 


(Cf. also KW., I, 75; KW., I, 365.) 

With the apparent poverty of these examples cited 
from the Wunderhorn compare the wide use made of 
polysyndeton by Goethe and Brentano, Kerner and 
Uhland, and Heine—but by none more than by Miller, 
who played upon this simple wd, to bring out cadences 
entirely out of proportion to the means used. Cf. the 
following: 


q 
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Hinunter und immer weiter, 
Und immer dem Bache nach, 


Und immer frischer rauschte 
Und immer heller der Bach, . . Ged., 1, 5. 


Und das Haus, wie so traulich ! 
Und die Fenster, wie blank ! 
Und die Sonne, wie helle 


Vom Himmel! sie scheint! . . Ged., 1, 6. 


Und der Steine lustig Pfeifen, 

Und des Wasserrads Gebraus, 

Und der Werke emsig Klappern, 

’s jagt mich fast zum Thor hinaus. . . Ged., 1, 8. 


Und Lenz wird kommen, 

Und Winter wird gehen, 

Und Blimlein werden 

Im Grase stehn. . . Ged., I, 19. 


Und sahe und hirte, 

Wie gut ich ihr bin 

Und wie ich ihr diene 

Mit stetigem Sinn. 

Und Liebchen that sagen: 

Du thust mir behagen, 

Und sagte und singe 

Und spielte nur mich, 

Und triige im Mund und im Kopf und im Herzen 
Mich ewiglich. . . Ged., 1, 37-38. 


Und zischt ihm in die Ohren, 

Und zuckt ihm durch den Sinn, 

Und zieht an allen Fingern 

Ihn nach dem Hahne hin. . . Ged., 1, 126. 


-7; 31, 16-17; 31, 34-35; 33, 1-3; 38, 24- 
11-12; 62, 6-8; 64,6; 65, 11-15; 66, 3-6; 


; 74, 5-7; 76, 1-6; 78, 5-10; 78, 17-19; 
2; 86, 1-6; 93, 1-3; 97, 1-4; 98, 6-7; IOI, 9-15; 
108, Q-II; 121, 16-20; 13 


Q, Q-II; 141, 23-25; 152, 4-8; 
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Climactic Repetition. 

There are distinguishable in lyric poetry several kinds 
of climax. Ascension of the thought is secured by 1. 
Repeating the simple positive degree of adjective or 
adverb by using the comparative or superlative form of 
it. 2. Repeating a simple form of a word in its com- 
pound form. (Seelig has shown this to be a conspicuous 
characteristic of Heine’s style.') 3. Repeating the thought 
by heaping up synonymous words or phrases (usually iden- 
tical with either polysyndeton or epizeuxis). 4. Repeat- 
ing always the preceding word, to carry it consistently 
on to its progression. 5. Repeating the word, to give it 
a closer application, or a nearer restriction. 

Examples of all five of these classes are found here and 
there in*Miiller’s poems, most frequently nos. 3 and 5. 
The latter, however, is the only form of real climactic 
repetition of frequent occurrence in both the Volkslied 
and Miiller, and has become a typical formula in address. 


Wunderhorn: 
Ach Meister, lieber Meister mein. . . I, 221. 
Ach Gretlein, liebes Gretlein. . . I, 47. 
Ach Mutter, liebe Mutter mein. . . I, 51. 
Ach Vater, liebster Vater. . . I, 133. 
Ach Sohn, ach lieber Sohne mein. . . I, go. 
Ach Sohne, liebster Sohne mein. . . I, 220. 
O Hauptmann, lieber Hauptmann mein. . . I, 281. 
Ach Schildknecht, lieber Schildknecht mein. . . I, 294. 
O Vater, lieber Vater mein. . . I, 323, etc., etc. 
Miller: 
Ei Bichlein, liebes Bachlein. . . Ged., 1. 6. 
Ach Bichlein, liebes Bichlein. . . Ged., 1, 20. 
Ei Thrinen, meine Thrianen. . . Ged., I, 47. 
Ach Liebe, ferne Liebe. . . Ged., 1, 76. 
Ach Meister, wilder Meister. . . Ged., 1. 126. 
Schitzchen, allerliebstes Schiitzchen. . . Ged., I, 150. 


1 Cf. Seelig, 7. c. pp. 66-70. Quite as noticeable in Miller by its omission. 
Careful search reveals but two examples (in the prologue to the Schéne Miil- 


lerin, Ged., 1, 3). 
Zu einem funkelnagelneuen Spiel 


Im allerfunkelnagelneusten Stil ; 


and Ged., 2, 80: 


Greisester von allen Greisen, 
Weisester von allen Weisen. 
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Wunderhorn: 


Er nahm sie bey den Hinden, 

Bey ihrer schneeweissen Hand. . . I, 47. 
Verschiitte ich den Wein, 

Den rothen kithlen Wein. . . I, 189. 


Mii lle 
Es rauschten die Zweige vom Ufer her, 
Und sie rauschten so tief, und sie rauschten so schwer. 
° Ged., ft. 62. 
In das Thal bin ich zuriickgegangen. 
In das kleine, tiefe, finstre Thal. . . Ged., 1, So. 
Wer hat die weissen Tiicher, 
Die weissen, duftenden Tiicher. . . Gedd., 1, 87. 


Also: Ged., 1, 10, 22; 14, 2-3; 14, 5; 15, 18; 16, 22; 16, 
23, 13; 24, 25-26; 54, 6-7; 65, 13-14; 65, 
7 


6, 26-27; 79, 33-34; 97, IO-I1, etc. 


POPULAR SPEECH-WorDs. 
An especial difficulty meets the student who would 
attempt the classification of all such words in the vocab- 
ulary of a poet which he must have, or may have, bor- 
rowed directly from the vocabulary of popular song. 
For such words may be used by him in common with | 
many other contemporary poets, or later poets, and are 
therefore not characteristic of his usage in particular ; or 
these words, again, may be so woven into the popular 
speech of to-day, that it is outright impossible to deter- : 
mine whether their origin is in the older popular song, 
or not rather merely in older dialectic, or obsolescent 
expressions, common in some yesterday to the utterance : 
of a whole district or time. In Miiller’s case decision is 
often rendered the more hard, in that, unlike Uhland and 
Heine, it was his settled principle to avoid ‘the perversity 
of the so-called old-German school of poetry, which has E 
done its level best to write in the dialect of the Ludwigs- 
fied, and he was thus prone to soften down and omit, 
rather than give prominence to, what might be termed a 
Volkslied-vocabulary. Happily, it is not our province in 
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these pages to set up a grammar of Miiller’s word-usages 
—such a study would transcend the limits and the pur- 
pose of the present occasion, and form an independent 
contribution to linguistics. It is our desire to choose 
such illustrations from the poet’s verses as to give an 
adequate idea of the color-words he used in common with 
popular song, to create the atmosphere of simplicity and 
directness of the Miiller-songs. Except for the many 
places in his stanzas, where—as has been sufficiently 
demonstrated above and_ elsewhere—Miiller copied 
directly from the Wunderhorn, or from some Austrian 
Gestanzel, or Styrian Lied, it were not unsafe to hazard the 
statement, adequate proof of which I can not yet give, 
that the poet had from Goethe his word-usages, quite as 
much as from the older Volkslied, or rather, he borrowed 
the Volkslied words, as they came to him in the inimita- 
ble choice of Goethe, in his naive lyrics and shorter Ger- 
man ballad-pieces.’ ‘The language of the new-fangled 
Volkslieder has never lived,’ said Miiller, ‘for who can 
breathe the breath of life into the still-born? Biirger and 





Goethe, separate as they are in spirit, stand as the sole 
model.’ It is only at the risk of a seeming digression, 
that the importance of this last thought can be made 
clear—viz., that it was Goethe and not the Wunderhorn 
which gave the later German lyric its vocabulary and 
scope. 

It was with malice prepense that the foregoing study 
was entitled W2lhelm Miller and the German Volkslied, and 
not Wilhelm Miiller and Des Knaben Wunderhorn. Literary 
criticism, ofttimes over-prone to speak concretely, has 
insisted that it was the Wunderhorn (the very printed 
page of it) that bore direct fruit in the lyric poetry of the 
Romantic School—that if this song-collection had never 
seen the light of day, much of the popular tone insepara- 
ble from the modern lyric would be absent. 

‘Such proof must be based upon a detailed study of the vocabulary and 


word-usage of Miller’s contemporaries. Mr. Hatfield has already under- 


taken Uhland and the Wunderhorn. 
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This statement is not inherently absurd; it is merely 
untrue. Historians of literature are notoriously fond of 
setting up comparisons of external analogy, as convenient 
pegs upon which to hang their facts, and thus it is that 
Klopstock is termed the German Milton, Hauff the Ger- 
man Scott, Hoffmann the German Poe, and Herder (or 
perhaps even Arnim and Brentano chemically fused for 
the nonce into one integer) the German Percy. It may 
be the office of the science of comparative literature, if 
such a science really exist, to sweep away such mist of 
specious and haphazard reasoning. Percy’s Rel/igues were 
epoch-making, in that they were the first to turn the 
attention of civilized Europe to the real meaning of native 
(provincial) popular balladry, but it was neither the intel- 
lectual patch-work of the diffuse and cosmopolitan Her- 
der, nor yet the irresponsible striving of the impression- 
istic Brentano, which performed the like task for Ger- 
many. It was Goethe.’ 

The Stimmen der Vilker, that is, did not show the 
Romantics the manner of Volkslied borrowing, nor did 
the Wunderhorn, with its unthreshed chaff—but the per- 
fect lyrics and ballads of Goethe modeled on the German 
folk-song lighted up the whole future path of his succes- 
sors. Were one collection of popular song to be named 
as of direct and supreme influence upon Heine or Miiller, 
it would undoubtedly be Ziska und Schottky’s, and not 
the Wunderhorn. Or even Meinert’s, and not the Wun- 
derhorn. For from the first of these two Heine got con- 
fessedly his urse Manivr and his epigrammatic close.’ 

1 The difference of attitude towards the Volkslied between Herder and 
Goethe clearly presented, albeit in al-fresco manner, by Wilhelm Uhl. Das 
deutsche Lied, Leipzig, 1900, pp. 32-39. 

? Walzel (Zuphorion, v, 1898, p. 151) says: ‘Ich gedenke auch nicht 
auseinander zu setzen, wie ich mir die Entstehung dieser Heine so lieben 
Form denke und miéchte nur beiliufig auf die ironischen G’stanzeln der 
Alpenlainder hinweisen ; sie hangen einem stimmungsvollen Natureingang 
eine derb-sarkastische Zote an und Heine hat nach dem eigenen Gestiind - 
nisse gerade diese G’stanzeln sich zum Vorbild genommen.’ The letter to 
Schottky runs: ‘Bei den kleinen Liedern (des ZLyr. Znter.) haben mir Ihre 
kurzen 6sterreichischen Tanzreime mit dem epigrammatischen Schlusse oft 
vorgeschwebt.’ 
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The Diminutive. 


One characteristic of the folk-song and the folk-tale in 
all ages is the frequent appearance of the diminutive, 
where it meets no need of actual description, but whe re 
it lends rather an air of childlike simplicity, or of rough- 
and-ready familiarity to the scene. A world of endear- 
ment lies in the lover’s constant diminutives (often betok - 
ening, be it said, a touch of condescension on his part); a 
world of love for landscape lies in the heart of the poet- 
narrator, who diminishes the size of the trees and the 
birds of the forest, of the winds that blow, of the very 
mountains, that he may come closer to them, to under- 
stand them. In the popular ballad a diminutive suffix 
makes of the kings-daughter our kin—-Wie heisst Konig 
Ringangs Tichterlein? Rohtraut, Schin-Rohtraut. ... Des 
Konigs rosiges Tichterlein Hat verloren sich vom Wege. . etc. 
A deal of scorn, or of satire, speaks now and then from a 
consciously misplaced ‘lein’ or ‘chen.’ 

Wunderhorn: 
Was hat sie unter ihrem Schiirzelein ? 
Ein Hemdlein war schneeweiss. . . I, 49. 
Der Edelmann thit sein Hiitlein ab. . . I, 229. 
Ich armes Keuzlein kleine. . . I, 233. 
HGr Pferdchen, was ich sage, 
HGr Pferdchen, was ich sag. . . II, 27. 
Des trauerte manches Végelein. . . II, 137. 
O allerschénstes Jesulein. . . II, 187. 
Ich hab fiirwahr kein Kindelein klein. . . II, 273. 
Es hat ein KGnig ein Téchterlein, 
Mit Namen hiess es Annelein; ‘ 
Es sass an einem Rainelein, 
Las auf die kleinen Steinelein. . . II, 274. 
Ich ging ins Viters Girtela, 
Da traumte mir 4 Triumila. . . III, 105. 


Etc., etc., etc. Miiller makes a large use of the diminu- 
tive, especially in the early song-cycles. Thus, in Dze 


schine Miillerin, there are the Bédchlein: p. 4, line 12; 5, 
P- 4 5 
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12; 6, 16; 8, 3, 5, 13; 12, 18; 14, 33; 20, 10,12, 16. Vég- 


lein: 4, 14; 12, 19. Blimlein: 10, 27; 12, 3, 27; 16, 21; 
17, 32; 18, 11, 18, 26, 27; 19, 3, 5, 7, 13; 21, 3. Wortchen: 
8, 8,9, 11; 17,8. Aeugelein: 10, 26; 11, 12,19. Léedchen: 
4,15. Adrbchen: 8, 23. Kipfchen: 10, 23. Fensterlein: 
11, 6; 17, 10. Liiftchen: 13, 12. Rehlein: 14, 5, 6, 11. 
Fischlem: 14, 14. Blattchen: 15, 31. Kreuslein: 16, 21. 
Englein: 19, 27; 20,5. Sternlein: 19, 33: 21, 30. Kdm- 
merlein: 20,27. Tiichlein: 21, 9, and, of course, always 
Miigdlein, Schiitzchen, Liebchen, etc. The insistent recur- 
rence of these diminutives in de schine Miillerin, as well 
as in the Ldudliche Licder and Lieder aus dem Mecrbusen von 
Salerno, lends an insincere tone to these songs, as con- 
trasted with the direct and intense pathos of the Winter- 
reise, Where no one diminutive occurs, except Lichchen (3 
times) and Adch/ein, neither of which would be felt from 
the context as such. It is not a coincidence, surely, that 
the diminutive is absent in just those songs of Miiller, 
whose mood was so true that they inspired Schubert to 
the compositions which attain the highwater-mark of his 
genius ; settings which alone, perhaps, would have made 
him the greatest of all song-writers, had he never written 
another measure.’ For, so delicately, and yet insistently, 
does the diminutive add tone-color to a song, that it intro- 
duces a new surrounding, the moment it is carried beyond 
certain natural limits. As proof of this, Miiller’s ana- 
creontic verses need but be cited, where the diminutive 


abounds.’ 


Dass er aus den kleinen feinen, 
Diinnen, zarten Ringelhirchen. . . Ged., 1, 158. 


Will er fiir ein andres Plitzchen 
Auch einmal ein Herzchen haben. . . Ged., 1, 162. 


1A description in detail of the best of these Miller songs can be now 
found in Henry T. Finck’s charming book, Songs and Song Writers (N. Y., 
1900), pp. 52-94. 

? Interesting in this connection is Miiller’s grave objection to the over-use 
of diminutives in a verse of Rickert’s published in the Frauentaschenbuch 
1822).—Cf. also Waldberg, Galante Lyrik, p. 104, f. 
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Da rief ein siisses Stimmchen 

Gar drohend mir entgegen. . . Ged., I, 163. 

Ein junges Rosenbliitchen 

Der Knospe kaum entwunden. . . Ged., 1, 166. 
Amor wollte Fangebiillchen 

Neulich mit den Nymphen spielen. . . Ged., 1, 168. 
Denn die rothen Tropfen brennen 

Bis ins tiefste Herzensgriibchen. . . Ged, 1, 169. 
Er klopft an alle Herzen 

Und bettelt um ein Stiibchen ; 

Er schaut in jedes Auge 

Und bettelt um eim Flimmchen; 

Er geht an allen Lippen 

Und bettelt um ein Kiisschen. . . Ged., 1, 169. 


The Noun. 


In the Bundesbliithen songs, written under the influence 
of bardism and romanticism, the young Miiller uses a 
vocabulary reminding at every turn of the middle-Ger- 
man epic and lyric. This is of course most noticeable 
just in the noun, and the following list, chosen from but a 
dozen songs, will show to what an extent Miiller employed 
the romantic mediaeval terminology. Bardeurcigen, Bar- 
densang, Born, Brennenmuth, Buhle, Dirne, Dirnenbild, Freu- 
denschmaus, Frankenfraue (gen. sing.), Frankenland, Helden- 
mahl, Hollenrotte, Kampfgenosse, Kettenbrut, Kéniginn, Krie- 


gesschwarm, Midelein, Maid, Matensonne, Méhrlein, Minne, 


Minnebanden, Minnegliick, Minnepracht, Minneleid, Minne- 
schmerz, Pilgersmann, Recken, Reuter, Reutersmann, Reuter- 
schwerdt, Reuterwonne, Schiferinn, Schenk, Schlachttrommete, 
Schwerdt, Sklavenharm,Wodan, Wolkensaal, etc. It would be 
unfair to quote from these words which Miiller uses in early 
crude and imitative verses, except to show their variance 
from the ordinary vocabulary of his later usage, when he 
(together with Heine) had learned that borrowing from 
the Volkslied had more to do with the manner and the 
meter, and less to do with the actual form. 

Taken directly from the Volkslied are the terms in 
which Miilier speaks of his loved-one: D7rue, Ged., 1, 39, 
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13; 65,9; 79,1. Dernel, 74,3: 75,3: 78,13. Lieb Dirnel, 
73,7. Schon Dirnel, 77,7. Fein Liebchen, 46, 28. Lieb 
Liehchen, 49, 29. Schon Liebchen, 49, 29. Hereltebste, 76, 4; 
34, 15. Hersallerlichste, 81, 12; 138, 36; 139, 15. Schatz, 
66, 26; 74, 12. Schitzel, 42,6. Feine Magd, 133,20. Licbes 
Kind, 67,12. Feines Kind, 133,26. Magd, 130, 20; 132, 21. 
Maid, 129, 32; 130, 1. Miidchen, 66, 20; 72,25. Holdes 
Miidchen, Midel, 42, 30. Magedein, 129, 10. Migdlein, 134, 
36; 138, 31. Frdulein, 128, 19, etc., etc. 

Popular too is the use of Herr and Frau, as in: Herr 
Meister, Ged., 1, 5,8. Herr Thiirmer, 61, 32. Frau Fortuna, 
30, 26. Frau Venus, 167,25. Frau Meisterin, §, 8. 

The grave is referred to, as in the Volkslied, Wirtshaus, 
Ged., 1, 55, 9. Kammer, 55, 11. Kdmmerlein, 20, 27. 
Schenke, 55, 14. 

Belonging to the popular speech are, besides the above- 
quoted Midel, Schitzel, Dirnel, the diminutives: Kappel, 
Ged., I, 40, 7. Wangel, 4I, 29. Biichel, 40, 18. Liedel, 714 
24. Nannerl, 78, 27; 79, 2. Krénzel, 40, 12. Also the 
nouns in-us: Zaktikus, Musikus, Philosophus, Peripatetikus, 
etc. Ged., 1, 89, 19; 89, 21. Ged., 2, 75, 20; 75, 22, etc. 

Other popular forms are Melodein, Ged., 1, 12, 21. Ros- 
marein, 16, 10. Companet, 30, 23. Bursche (plur), 34,93 79, 
17; 82,9 (but Burschen, 141, 11). Rethn, 5, 31. Abendrethn, 
34, 17 (but Hochzeitreigen, 41, 19. Reigenschwarm, 82, 27). 
Maten (gen.), 67,5. Buhle, 128, 30. Schwager (=FPostillon), 
38, 28; 39,29. Bruck, 40,13. Kuappe, 7,23. Blut (=/Junge) 
= 31. Musikantenblut, 42, 19. Extended forms like Ké/- 
len, 129, 23. Sanct Mareten, 131, 37. Branntewein, 39, 20. 
Musika, 41, 14. Frauenbild, 47, 18. Bild (=Gestalt) 129, 
13. Bube (=/Junge), 126, 1. Franken (dat. sing.), 131, 24. 
Personification, as: Junker Morgenwind, 84, 3. Ritter Mit- 
tag, 34,31. Ritter Sonnenschein, 84,10. Geselle Morgenwind, 
88, 25. Ritter Abend, 34, 31. Bruder Sommer, 86, 13. 
Wirth (=Gott), 88,1. The longer forms; Wandersmann, 
Pilgersmann, Jagersmann, Gottesmann, 33, 27; 54, 8; 96, 2 
129, 24, etc. 

Not a long list, when it is remembered how closely 
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Miiller followed the simpler popular manner all his life. 
And most of the words above-cited will be found in just 
those songs of the poet’s, where he was directly copying 
some one given Volkslied, as he occasionally did ; and as 
has been elsewhere shown. That classification of Miiller’s 
noun-usages for comparison with the noun-usages of the 
Volkslied, should lead to such small, or even such nega- 
tive results, is one proof of the truth of the statement 
made in the introduction to the first part of this study 
(Jour. ii, 293): that Miiller did not give his own lyrics 
the popular tone by setting down in them the archaising 
diction, the obsolete orthography and the clumsy rhetori- 
cal structure of the Wunderhorn songs. Instead of this, 
and inferentially, he tried, by applying the art-teachings 
of the older Volkslied, to make modern songs of his own, 
and not ‘to manufacture death-masks.’ ‘ For life,’ Miiller 
said, ‘ can be laid hold on only by life itself.’ 


Adjective. 


A study of the adjective is of especial importance in 
determining the effect of Miiller’s songs, in that the poet 
here seems to follow the settled principle of simplicity 
and directness, with scarce a shadow of turning. He 
uses almost exclusively the concrete qualifying word 
which defines sharply the external nature of an object, 
subjecting himself but rarely to that pathetic fallacy, 
which reads into the nature of the object the mood or 
emotion under description. In this manner Miiller and 
the Volkslied are a unit. Heine, in many of his simpler 
lays, the music of which was partially learned from 
Miiller, uses the same vocabulary, and yet just in Heine 
there may and does appear at any moment, quite without 
warning, adjectives of so strange a shape, of such queer 
imagining, that they cling to us as words, when the con- 
text is forgotten: Dunkeltrotsig, sartdurchsichtig, stillver- 
derblich, griimlich tribe, heimlich wundersiiss, klanglos widrig, 
laulig diinn, blutfinster, wehmutweich, unmutgrimmig, wiegen- 
liedheimlich, totschlaglaunig, flutenkalt, taubenmild, etc., etc. 
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—wonderfully as such, and scores of other Heinesque 
adjectives, characterize the moment under description, 
they tend to destroy the contemplative attitude of the 
hearer, who is for the nonce living himself into the occa- 
sion of the poem, by arousing him unawares to the per- 
ception of qualities and subtleties in the object of his 
study, which are at once new and strange to him. That 
is, the hearer would know and feel siisses Singen, liches Sin- 
gen, etc., but wegenliedheimliches Singen startles him, so 
that he comes to know that he is listening to the singing, 
not with his own ears, but with those of Heine. 

It would be not without importance to arrange and 
classify below Miiller’s entire adjective-vocabulary, in 
proof of its unexampled concreteness and simplicity, but 
as this procedure would fill a score of printed pages, it is 
enough to illustrate his usage. 

No color-scheme could be more direct than Miiller’s. 
Green is his favorite hue, and in his songs of the road 
particularly he looks on nature through beryl-glasses. 
The grass: 48,15; meadow: 56, 32; trees: 24, 20; 62, 16; 
62, 24; 63,5; wreath: 28,9: 55,6; 82, 14; 82,25; May: 65, 
6; forest: 16, 27; 20, 32; 74, 28; field: 16, 27; 74, 28; pine- 
trees: 75, 14; mountains: 70, 22; love: 13, 30; pastures; 
80, 26; 102, 33; world: 34, 23; leaves: 18,5; 141, 31; sward: 
16,19; rosemary: 16,9; branches: 14, 14; 88, 24; 141, 23; 
willows: 16, 7; canopy of heaven: 27,7; land: 43, 37; 
sea: 30, 36; 130, 23; lindens: 134, 14; 135, 1; valley: 94, 
7; low lands: g1, 35; sky: 8g, 29; school of wandering : 
89, 18; shady rest: 106, 22; Spring’s grass-doublet: 140, 
34, etc.,etc. With this green landscape established as set 
background, the simple colors play changingly across it, 
according to the poet’s mood. S#/uec is hope and spring- 
time, whzte is purity (coldness) and winter, d/ack is despair. 
Blue, then, is the sky ; 84, 35: 103, 19; the vault of heaven: 
87, 19; day: 45, 15; flowers: 12, 13; 21, 3; 136,4; brooks: 
20, 27; sea: 102, 32; 133, 16; 105,6; mountains: 106, 6; 
Stars: 10, 25; breezes: 89, 28; light: 17, 25; eyes: 11, 3; 
11,5;37,4; heights: 35, 30; 137, 36; waves: 95, 18; mists: 
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106, 6, etc.—next to green the constant color. White, 
black and red are the other shades on the palette, which 
suffice for every scene. These, and go/d, to give the sun- 
light, or the glint of it on the world, and an occasional 





neutral tint of gray (but very rarely) are the sum. 
Absence of color-characterization is frequent, and bright 
(hell) and dark (dunkel) are many lines, while the more 
subjective d/ass, bleich, diister, finster, do not occur a dozen 
times in the whole first volume of verses. Other adjec- 
tives of general activity which lend clarity to the spring- 
songs are the terse dunt, klar and blank, used interchange- 
ably of the sea and sky and flowers. 

Adjectives expressive of ready sympathy and sturdy 
affection are the monosyllabic arm, siiss, schin, Lieb, treu. 
These are employed without stint to bring near every 
natural object, and the ever present loved-one. Other 
simple words which appeal directly to the senses are used 
as often by Miiller as oy the Volkslied: /risch, warm, 
heiss, kalt, kithl. Cool is, e. g., the grave: 20, 25; 53,9; 
night: 60, 22; evening: 60, 31; shadows: 62, 16; brook: 
80, 16; trees: II, 24; wine: 33, 17; 62, 27; well: 109, 3; 
stream: I, 5; May: 67, 5; rest: 20, 15; the kiss of death: 
95, 25; the twilight hour: 7, 25.—Cold is the wind: 49, 
13; snow: 50, 4; stream: 50, 25; winter: 54, 4; weather: 
56, 7; abyss: 62, 14; night: 68, 17; mist: 70, 14; way: 
73, 13; well: 108, 19; water: 109, 20; mistress: 129, 10 
(cold in death). The list might be indefinitely extended ; 
of especially frequent occurrence are jung, nass, reich, tief, 
triib, weit, wild: simple, monosyllabic, external—gvoss, 
klein, hoch, fern, voll, leer, leicht, schwer, ruhig, laut, std, 
munter—description reduced to its lowest terms, suggest- 
ing a general atmosphere, without distinct individuality, 
content to mirror the mood of the many, not striving 
towards the psychology of a specific emotion. The 
absence of the cynical and the bizarre, the mysterious, 
the romantic, and the vague in Miiller, is chiefly due to 
the simplicity of his adjective usage. 

. .. Miiller’s use of schneeweiss, Ged., 
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lilienwetss, 1, 135, 23; schwarsbraun, 31, 13; schwarsrot, 
129, 17; lelienschlank, 132, 3; is borrowed from the Volks- 
lied, where examples occur with monotonous regularity. 
Wohlgemiith, 135,19; gtilden, 135, 16; 150,9; fein, 21, 9; 
37, 29; 46, 28, etc., are other instances of such borrowing. 
In the use of adjectives compounded with the prefixes 
wunder-, aller-, and iber-, Miiller is much more moderate 
than Heine, except for the forms wanderschin and aller- 


lichbst, where the hyperbole is scarcely 
dozen occurrences in all. 


[Vol. III 


felt: perhaps a 


Likewise of popular origin is the use of the uninflected 


viel before plurals: 


Die spann eine silberne Schirpe 


Viel Sommermonde lang. . . Ged., 1, 132. 


Also Ged., 1, 133, 3-4; 2, 50, 19, etc. 
The uninflected form of the adjective 
Volkslied is often used by Miiller. 


Griin Kriinzelein darfst du nicht tragen, 
Ein schneeweiss Hiublein sollst tragen, 


common to the 


Wie ein jung Jagersfrau trigt. .. KW., I, 293. 


Miller Py 
Da steckt kein sittsam Kind 
Den Kopf zum Fenster ‘naus. . . Ged., 1, 14. 
Und’'s Denken ist ein luftig Ding. . . Ged., 1, 42. 


Also Ged., 1, 39, 3-4; 73, 7; ete. 


Advero. 


Miiller uses the popular cwo/ frequently, as does the 


V olkslied : 


Es blies ein Jager wohl in sein Horn... A W., I, 34. 
Es ritt ein Ritter wohl durch das Ried. .. A W., I, 37. 


Wohl auf mit mir davon. .. AW.,I, 46. 


Wohl an dem Markt da steht ein Haus... AW., I, 53. 


Dort wohl vor jenem Holz... AW., I, 139. 
Wohl in die griine Heide. 





. - KW., I, 192, etc., etc. 
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Miiller : 
Wol aus dem Felsenquell. . . Ged., 1, 5. 
So wie sie wol bliihen im Mai. . . Ged., 1, 56. 
Wol iiber die Brucke, wol tiber den See. . . Ged., 1, 62. 
Wol in dem griinen Mai. . . Ged., 1, 65. 
Wol in der dunkeln Nacht. . . Ged., 1, 69. 


Wol um den wackern Mann... Ged., I, 127. 


30’; O;. JOs 13; IOs 21, BF; 32). 105 40: St; 


Also Ged., 1, 5, 

51,3; 55, 73 56, 31; 65, 19; 66, 3; 66, 12; 67, 4; 70, 2; 
73,6; 73, 21; 130,6; 132, 32-34; 138, 36; 138, 29. Ged., 2, 
21, 25; 24,3: 43,19; 44,1 


; 7; 56,15; 94, 16. 
In like manner the popular gar: 
Ein gar erschrecklich Mann. .. AW., I, 24. 
Gar weit und breit bekannt. .. A W., I, 26. 
Gar schéne thit er singen. . . A W., 1, 37. 
Gar hoch auf jenem Berg allein. .. A W., I, 69. 
Stiind mir gar tibel an... A W., I, 71. 
Er hat ihn gar wohl genossen. . . A'IWV., I, 125, etc., etc. 


Miller : 
Gar helle vor mir her. . . Ged., 1, 31. 
Du stiessest gar zu sehr. . . Ged., 1, 126. 


Er weiss mit Jungfern umzugehn, gar fein. . . Ged., 1, 141. 
War von gar frommer Art. . . Ged., 2, 61. 

7 Gar oft ich mich versah. . . Ged., 2, 64. 
Warum so gar verlegen? . . Ged., 2, 82. 


Also Ged., 1, 4, 34: 5,43 33, 24; 46, 10; 47, 29; 63, 11; 64, 
Q; 123, 21; 139, 30; 142, 29; 149, 8; 153, 9; 163, 27; 166, 
90. God, 2, 4,27; 26, 28: 40,93 a 7: $2, 20; $3.6: % 
333 54, 383 54, 39; 55,19; 65, 21; 93,2; 146, 19; 168, 12. 

The particle ja, which the Volkslied commonly 
employs to introduce a repeated refrain : 


Ich armer Tambursgesell, 
Man fiihrt mich aus dem Gewilb, 
Ja aus dem Gewilb. . . XW., I, 78. 


is used by Miiller especially in dialogue, to lend homely 
conversation the vernacular touch : 


Will ja nur eines wissen. . . Ged., 1, 8. 

Ihr wisst ja, was ich meine. . . Ged., 1, II. 

Du hast ja ’s Griinso gern. . . Ged., 1, 13. 

Es kommt dir ja nicht schwer. . . Ged., 1, 16. 
Ich darf ja wieder weinen. . . Ged., 1, 25. 

Du hast ja keinen Schatz bei mir. . . Ged., 1, 34. 
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Also Ged, 1, 6, 3; 8, 1; 8, 15; 15,6; 34, 15; 49, 28; 54, 
20; 55, 24; 62,7; 67,6; 83, 20; 85, 19: IOI, 30; 127, 19; 
139, 5; 159, 29; 165, 33. Ged., 2, 14, 24; 19, 22; 20, 35; 
25,27; 28, 15; 47, 30; 52, 27; 53. 17; 70, 27; 83, I9; 

9; 55, 9. 





Similarly, and for like reason, the following adverbs: 


Ich klagte so siiss and 
Wenn 


fein hier, 38, 12. 
3 


Haar 


fein: Ged., 


so fein, 140, 


eS, S. 
’s tiberall fein eben wir’, 
Doch ’s klinget kein Fenster wie deines so fein, 79, 


Freiheit steht dem 16. 


Das wiire 
66, 26. 


Mit Jungfern 


umzugehn, gar fein, 141, 10. Er pfiff und lockte grob 
und fein, Ged., 2,57, 11. Fein christlich iiberdacht, 64, 
20, etc. 

Und ich méchte flugs ein Fischer sein. Ged., 1, 8, 28. 
Flugs thiit sie erbrechen das Briefchen so fein, 37, 28. 
Flugs steckt der Karl den Ring ihr an, 128, 23. Und 
flugs wird eine Reise ve 129, Und flugs steht 


alles blank und bloss, 
des andern Filiigel, 164, 34. 
nach in das Haus, Ged., 2, 55, 3. 


48, 28; 49, 


142, 2. 


Und flugs hing eins sich an 


Flugs bin ich gesprungen ihr 


Also Gi 


Eos SF, 3S; 63, 17, tc. 


‘d., 


1, 168, 21 


> 


, ~) 


And hiidsch (Nur musst du hiibsch bleiben, Ged., 2, 54). 


Filink ( 
gen, 
16, etc 
I, 142). 


Ged., 


> 22 


3 


» 53; 
Isolated 


Bass (besser), 


Ged., 


28. 


JS etzo, 


> 


as 


Also 
wenn er halt nicht schreiben kann, Ged., 
Gelt (( hab ich 
instances 
Ged., 


20). 


Ged., 2 


relt, 


I, 
I, 99, 


Allweg (immer), Ged., 


5. Fi 


100, 


irder 


(weiter 
Zuriicke (cf. 


Also Ged., 1 
Mai(Und als ich mal nach Welschland zog, 
» IQ, etc. 

I, 42). 


ce? 
» JD» 


of obsolete or 
154, 
30. 
1, 146, 5. 
fort), 


7 


19; 62 
*s verstanden 


Ged., 2, 
Ged. 


eed 
</* 38 


Souder, 
Ged., 2, 97. 
helle, all 


fiir (vor), 


Halt 


9, 33 44. 24; 
i, G4. Je; 
Ged., I, 52, 


y 


eine, 


59, 


(Ein kleines Fischermiidchen kam flink dahergegan- 
Ged., 2, 40, 21; 54, 
Ged., 
(Denn 
Also Ged., 
? Ged., 1, 6 
a forms are: 


). 


86, 


5. 
57 ; 


Spat (spit), 
Ged., 





Ged., 


f, 741 4. ferne, ete.), 





1,51, 28. Gletch (sogleich), Ged., 1, 145, 32; 176, 3, etc., etc. 
Of the popular adverbial formations in -/7ch, used largely 


Heine, only two occur in Miiller: ewzglich, gewtsslich. 
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Verb. 


It would seem impracticable to compare the verb- 
usages of Miiller and the Volkslied, as regards content or 
extent, for it would be impossible to define the limits of 
either satisfactorily. That here Miiller’s vocabulary 
would exceed that of the Volkslied, especially just in the 
domain of the erotic lyric, is necessary—for, no matter 
how simple his theme, he is yet dealing with it ina deeper 
and wider sense than the older popular lyric would or 
could. And Miiller varies the theme, naturally, oftener 
than did the lyric Volkslied. In Meinert’s collection, for 
example, some twenty songs deal with the girl within the 
bed-chamber and the youth without, praying admittance 
—in such stereotype situation whole verses, nay at times 
whole stanzas recur with small or no change; while 
Miiller, as every conscious modern poet must, treats each 
new song with differing vocabulary. 

Miiller uses the older form of the past participle, as 
does the Volkslied : 


Und wenn sein Zeit ist kommen. . . A W., I, 26. 

In Freuden bin ich von ihr gangen. . . XW., I, 50. 

Dass ich gross bin worden. . . A W., III, 92, etc. 
Miller : 

Und als die Stunde kommen. . . Ged., I, 125. 

Ist gangen aus der Welt. . . Ged., 1, 128. 

Mein Schatz ist zogen ins Feld. . . Ged., I, 134. 

Dann bin ich Jungfrau worden. . . Ged., 2, 17. 


Also Ged., 1, 19, 15; 100, 21; 169,6. Ged., 2, 101, 35; 128, 


7; 141, 27. 
Popular is further the use of ¢iuz as auxiliary of tense: 


Zum Fenster thit sie gehen. . . AW., I, 16. 

Gar hisslich thit er sehen. .. A W., I, 24. 

Ich thu dich nur versuchen. .. A W., I, 63. 

Thiaten dort drei Jungfern stehen. . . A JV., III, 70. 
Miller; 

Ich that mich zu ihm setzen. . . Ged., 1, 33. 

Denn thitst du zu tief ihr ins Auge sehn. . . Ged., 1, 34. 

Flugs thit sie erbrechen das Briefchen. . . Ged., 1, 38. 

Du thust mir behagen. . . Ged., 1, 38. 


32 
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Also Ged., 1, 38, 3; 41, 23; 53, 12; 75, 7; 82, 18; 133, 13; 
138, 34; 138, 35. Ged., 2, 40, 23; 44, 10; 44, 33; 57,2; 61, 
26; 98, 19, etc. 

A conscious archaism is 


Und wir’ s gewest eine Nachtigall. . . Ged., 1, 142. 


of frequent occurrence in the Wunderhorn, e. g. 


Wiren sie wieder in der Heidenschaft gewest. . . A W., II, 172. 


Dialectic and archaic; Schleuss zu das Gartenthor. 
Ged., 1, 18. Geuss deinen Balsam ein, Ged., 1, 123. Und 
beut euch seine Hand, Ged., 2, 96, 13. (Cf. Uhland’s deut, 
erschleusst, verschleuss, fleugt, entkreucht, zeuch, etc.) 


SYNTAX. 
I. Position of words in the sentence. 


It were futile to be dogmatic concerning the arrange- 
ment of words and phrases in so elastic a medium of 
expression as poetry, for there are certain necessities of 
rime and cadence whose claims are paramount to the 
stereotyped order of the prose sentence. Many usages, 
too, have been crystallized in poetry, after they have been 
long obsolescent or obsolete in the directer modern 
speech. And yet there are some few deviations from the 
norm of accepted syntax, which bear upon them the 
stamp of coinage in the people’s mint, which have grown 
to the importance of the formulated epic epithet, or the 
familiar refrain, by their ever-recurrent employment in 
the Volkslied. Miiller used them, because they reminded 
of the popular manner, and gave the Wunderhorn-effect to 
his Waldhorn-songs. Their occasional over-awkwardness 
is less noticeable in the song that is listened to, than in the 
stanza as read from the printed page. 

1) The predicate position of the uninflected attributive 
adjective, and of the uninflected personal pronoun. 

a) Adjective: 

Maria in den Garten trat, 


Begegnen ihr drey Jiingling zart. .. A W., I, 75. 
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Es reitet die Grifin weit iiber das Feld 
Mit ihrem gelbhaarigen Téchterlein fein... A W., II, 262. 


Tédtlich verwundet sinkt zur Erd 
Der edle Degenfelder werth, . . A W., II, 267. 


Miller: 
Kein Kreuzlein schwarz, kein Bliimlein bunt, 
Griin, alles griin so rings und rund. . . Ged., 1, 16. 


Wirf mir herein 
Dein Tiichlein fein. . . Ged., 1, 21. 





Wer schiittelt die Zweige? Es weht ja kein Wind, 
Und es spielen uns Haupt mir die Liifte lind. . . Ged., 1, 62. 


Also Ged., 1, 16, 29; 16, 31; 138, 28; 138, 31; 150,6; 151, 
4, etc. 
b) Pronoun : 


Da nahm er von dem Finger sein 
Ein Ring von Sonnengolde. .. A W., I, 16. 


Von rothem Gold ein Ringelein 
Liess ich im Bett der Liebsten mein. . . KX W., I, 313. 


Es ist der Herzallerliebste dein, 
Steh auf mein Schatz und lass mich rein. . . AX W., III, 82. 


Miller : 
Und hinter den Fensterscheiben 
Da sitzt die Liebste mein. . . Ged., I, 15. 


Aus den schwarzen Fligeln dein. 
Will an meine Liebe schreiben. . . Ged., I, 43. 


Die allerliebste Buhle sein 
Ist gangen aus der Welt. . . Ged., 1, 128. 


Also Ged., 1, 29, 6; 33, 32; 62, 11; 15, 29; 61, 14; 123, 5; 
123, 8; 124, 7; 151, 1. Ged., 2, 13, 11; 18, 28, etc. 

2) Insertion between subject and verb of the modifier, 
where more careful usage would place it at the end of the 
sentence: 

Junker Kasper zu der Stuben eintrat, 

Der Lindenschmidt von Herzen sehr erschrack. .. K W., I, 127. 
Sankt Daniel zu ihr da lacht, 

Die Jungfrau spricht: Was hast gelacht?.. A W., I. 76. 

Das Friulein die Red vor die Herren bracht. . . XW., II, 177. 
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Miller : 
Lerche sich zum héchsten schwingt 
Und ihm grad ans Herze sinkt. . . Ged., 1, 35. 


Der Aar sich in die Wolken schwingt, 
Die Gemse durch die Kliifte springt. . . Ged., 1, 72. 


Ich bin nicht mehr ein feines Kind, ; 
Meine Aeltern schon lange gestorben sind. . . Ged., 1, 133. ' 


Das Migdlein in den Garten geht 
Und Maienblumen bricht. . . Ged., 1, 134. 


A rare usage in Miiller as compared with its frequent 
occurrence in the Volkslied. 

3) The inverted order is commonly used for sentences i 
in which some adjunct of the verb comes first in order of i 
thought—that is, the subject follows the verb. The 
inversion of the subject in such construction is, however, 
often omitted in the Volkslied and in Miiller : 





Und als der Pilgersmann zum Hof raus kam, 
Der Edelmann vom Jagen zuriicke kam. . . XW., I, 396. 


Wabhrlich nicht besonder viel ! 
Sie gar spéttisch sagte. .. A W., III, 92. 


Einsmals ein Miagdlein frisch und jung, 
Gieng aufrecht wie ein Hirsch im Sprung. . . AW., III, 140. 


Miiller : 
Und wenn sich die Liebe 
Dem Schmerz entringt, 
Ein Sternlein, ein neues, 
Am Himmel erblinkt. . . Ged., 1, Ig. 
Und als ich mal nach Welschland zog, 
Manch Véglein mit dem Wandrer flog. . . Ged., I, 142. 


Im Lande Hukapetapank 
Ein grosser Kinig war. . . Ged., 2, 73. 


Also: Ged., 1, 34, 15; 37, 17; 64,9; 73,20; IOI, 3, etc. 


Ll. Tautology. 


Tautology, a figure, curiously enough, not uncommon 
in polished speech, has been shown above to be of rare 
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occurrence in the Volkslied, which offers usually terse- 
ness, and conciseness of utterance. In phrase-resumption, 
however, there is a sort of tautology which adds to the 
style a desirable illiteracy, when some such conscious 
poet, as is Miiller, is masking beneath the character of a 
simple herdsman or postillion, for his model, the Volks- 
lied, makes broad use of it, as it does of any simple word- 
procedure that adds earnestness and intensity to poetic 
utterance.’ 
1) Resumption of subject by der, die, das: 





Der Schnee der ist verschmolzen. . . X W., I, 77. 


Eine Hasel, die war griine. .. A W., I, 192. 

Der Schall der fuhr zum Fenster hinein. . . X W., I, 275. 
Miller; 

Der Bach, der ist des Miillers Freund. . . Ged., I, 11. 

Die Eber, die kommen zu Nacht aus dem Hain. . . Ged., 1, 14. 


Mein Zorn, der ist verschwunden. . . Ged., 1, 81. 


Also Ged., I, p. 11, 19-20, 117, 15; 148, 9, etc. 
2) Resumption of object by der, die, das : 


Sein Schwerdt das zog er aus der Schied, 
Sein Schwerdt das stach er durch sein Herz. .. KX W., I, 268. 


Eine Arme, die magst du nicht, 
Eine Reiche, die kriegst du nicht... A W., II, 445. 


Die Fisch die thit sie sieden und braten. . . A W., III, 172. 


Miller - 
Die Eber, die schiesse, du Jagerheld. . . Ged., 1, 14. 


Das Wild das ich jage, das ist der Tod ; 
Die Heide, die heiss ich die Liebesnoth. . . Ged., 1, 16. 


Und unter der Linde das hohe Grab, 
Das miissen sie lassen stehn. . . Ged., I, 134. 


1 Seelig (2. c. 36) thinks that the reason for this phrase-resumption lies 
rather in the fact that more time is thus won for the development of the 
thought by the singer. This seems scarcely plausible, when one reflects 
how little the short interval of time thus gained would avail. 
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3) Resumption of locality by da: 


Zu Koblenz auf der Briicken 
Da lag ein tiefer Schnee. . . A W., I, 77. 


Zu Augsburg auf dem Thirme 
Wo er gefangen sass, 
Da kam seine liebste Frau Mutter. . . X W., II, 192. 


Dort oben auf dem Berge 

Da steht ein hohes Haus, 

Da fliehen alle Morgen 

Zwei Turteltaublein raus. . . KW, IIIA, 93. 


Miller : 


Im Krug zum griinen Kranze 
Da kehrt’ ich durstig ein. . . Ged., 1, 33. 


Am Brunnen vor dem Thore 
Da steht ein Lindenbaum. . . Ged., 1, 48. 


Zu Kdllen in dem Dome 
Da kniet ein Gottesmann. . . Ged., I, 129. 


Also Ged., 1, 12, 9-10; 15, 16-17; 125, 13-14; 128, 
135, I-2; 135, 23-24, etc. 
4) Resumption of time by da: 


Des Morgens zwischen dreyn und vieren 
Da miissen wir Soldaten marschieren. .. A W., I, 72. 


Es that ein Fuhrmann ausfahren, 

Wohl vor das hohe hohe Haus, 

Da guckt die Schéne dort, 

Ja dort, zum hohen Fenster raus. . . X W., I, 203. 


Als sich der Hahn thit krihen, 

Da war es noch lange nicht Tag, 

Da gingen die jungen Geseelchen 

Spazieren die ganze Nacht. . . X W., II, 207. 


Miller : 


Horch, wenn im Walde ein Jagdhorn ruft, 

Da klingt ihr Fensterlein. . . Ged., 1, 17. 

Und als die Hihne kriahten, 

Da ward mein Auge wach ; 

Da war es kalt und finster, 

Es schrien die Raben vom Dach. . . Ged., 1, 57. 
Und als die Stunde kommen 

Da ruft er seinen Buben. . . Ged., 1, 125. 


Also Ged., 1, 12, 13; 12, 14; 13, 15; 14, 32; 126, 
127, 9-12; 130, 5-8; 132, 30-33, etc. 
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III. Ovmission of the article.’ 


Omitting the article is a vague sort of personification, 
or it is at least due to the same tendency in the uncultured 
mind. It raises the common noun to the level of the 
proper noun, and thereby endues it with a more independ- 
ent personality—it makes the commonplace important. 
The stress which Herder lays upon the effect of eliding 
the article is well-known (Werke, ed. Kurz, Bd. ii, p. 37 f£.— 
Uber Ossian und die Lieder alter Véilker): ‘these trailing 
articles and particles plague us so and prevent the march 
of the thought and the passion—yet which of us would 
dare to elide?’ 

Es fliesst in Liebchens Garten, 

Da wohnet niemand drein. .. X W., I, 77. 
Jager auf siisses Miindlein 

Gibt ein Kuss mit Verlangen. . . XW., I, 399. 


Schéne Gestalt macht stolz darbey, 


Dich nicht verlass auf schéne Gestalt. . . A W., III, 29. 
Miller : 

Weisst du in welchem Garten 

Blimlein Vergissmein steht? . . Ged., 1, 17. 


Lerche sich zum héchsten schwingt. . . Ged., I, 35. 
Frisch und scharf wie Morgenwind. . . Ged., I, 39. 


Nachtigall ist auch dabei. . . Ged., 1, 64. 


Also Ged., 1, 34, 13; 34, 29; 38, 3, etc. 


IV. Omission of the personal pronoun. 


Omitting the personal pronoun in the Volkslied before 
the inflected verb, where one would most expect it, lends 
a peculiar flavor of brusqueness, or immediateness ( Unmit- 

1 Miiller at times i#serts the article, to lend the style a popular tone, ¢. g. 


Ich klopfe nicht wieder 
An der Nannerl ihr Haus. . . Ged., 1, 79. 


Dort sitzt der Karl noch immer. . . Ged., 1, 129. 


Wie der Mond, der keusche Freier, 
Mit der Venus scherzen kann. . . Ged., 2, 90. 
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telbarkeit) to the style, which meets particularly the needs 
of the dramatic lyric. Thus it is that Miiller makes such 
large use of it, as following citations show : 


So hér mein Nahmen nennen, 
Will dir ihn sagen frey... AW., I, 26. 


Hast ein Paar Wingelein 

Wie ein Rubin, 

Bist gar ein kluger Kerl, 

Wie ich es bin... X W., 1, 121. 

Will ihm geben Korn dafiir, 

Hol der Velte das Quartier. .. A W., II, 24. 


Miiller : 
Ach Griin, du bése Farbe du, 
Was siehst mich immer an?.. Ged., 1 
Hat keine griinen Blitter, 
Hat keinen Bliithenduft. . . Ged., 1 


Die Leute verstehn das Liedchen nicht, 
Und ist doch kinderleicht. . . Ged., 1, 34. 


Will dich im Traum nicht stéren, 

War’ schad’ um deine Ruh’, 

Sollst meinen Tritt nicht héren— 

Sacht, sacht, die Thiire zu; . . Ged., I, 47. 


Also Ged., 1, 4, 30; 6, 28; 8,7; 11, 29; 12,1; 14, 18; 16, 
4; 16,9; 18, 9-12; 20, 25-26; 32, 29; 34, 3; 34, 33; 35, 23 
98,45 37. 143 90:9; 4, 33; Qt, 2; 42, 883 43, 14; €, 16; 
- 153 Ys 35s 22: 50, 25; $1, 14; $2,73 $2, 20-21 s 53, 
; 53, 8; 54, 185 54, 20; 54, 25; 55, 12; 55, 23; 58,6-8; 
m4 2° 60, Pgh 6, 5; 61, 9-10; 62, 29; 63, 10; 64,7; 
67,7; 68, 18; 73,73 73,153 73, 30-32; 74,13; 74,17; 74, 
19; 75, 33; 76,8; 77,6; 78, 26; 78, 28; 80, 1; 80, 23; 80, 
32; 81, 7; 82, 11; 84, 32; 86, 10; 87, 18; 91, 15; QI, 22; 
93, 8-9; IOI, 21; IOI, 31; 104,7; 122, 19; 123, 12; 125, 
29; 126, 13; 127, 20; 128,7; 130,1; 136,25; 141, 26; 143, 
22; 144,10; 148, 22; 148, 35; 149, 5; 150, 23; 150, 27; 
166,17. Ged., 2,4, 15; 14, 13- 14 17, 16; 18, 343; 27, 24; 
2; 51,14; 53,10; 53, 30; 54, 
55,24; 57,15; 63, 10; 63, 23; 72,9; 76, 35; 78, 15; 
21; 85, 32; 86,7; 86,9; 90, 14; 93, 9, etc., etc. 


28,18; 33,26; 34,9; 47, 22; 
6-7 ; 
78, 18- 
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The impersonal ‘es’. 


The impersonal construction with es offers us a stereo- 
type introduction for the Volkslied stanza. Its wide use 
undoubtedly sprang originally from metrical reasons, 
because it allowed a much greater choice in the matter 
of end-rime, when it was later found, perhaps, that its use 
aroused an added interest in the listener, by postponing 
the real subject of the active verb.’ Miiller uses this es, 
as we would expect, quite often. 

Es wollt ein Jager jagen. .. A W., I, 139. 

Es trug das schwarzbraun Miadelein. .. A W., I, 189. 

Es wollt ein Madchen Rosen brechen gehn. .. A W., I, 192. 

Es that ein Fahrmann ausfahren. . . X W., I, 203. 

Es ging ein Miiller wohl iibers Feld. .. A W., I, 218. 
Etc., etc. The Wunderhorn alone contains ninety (90) 
such opening verses, not to mention the innumerable 
cases of such usage which occur in the body of the song. 
The popularity of this formula with es may be also 
accounted for by the fact that the colorless impersonal 
takes on the color of the later appositional subject, thus 
strengthening the personality of the agent of the action. 


Miller : 
Es singen wol die Nixen. . . Ged., 1, 5. 
Es kommt der Junker Morgenwind. . . Ged., 1, 84. 
Es war eine Kénigstochter. . . Ged, I, 132. 
Es war ein Pfalzgraf an dem Rhein. . . Ged. 2, 44. 
Es bliihen Blumen mannichfalt. . . Ged., 2, 51. 
Es war einmal ein Musikus. . . Ged., 2, 75. 


And very often. More often, doubtless, had it not been 
that so many of his songs are connected too closely into 
cycles, the mood depicted in the one the very outcome 
of that in the foregoing, to permit of a new beginning 
with the impersonal construction, which would in such 
case tend to retard rather than accelerate the action. 

2) A step beyond the foregoing es, and therefore sepa- 
rate from it, is the indefinite pronoun es, which Miiller 

1 In den Volksliedern, welche Goethe in Elsass fiir Herder sammelte, 
begegnet uns mehrfach ein auffallendes, syntactisch theils durch Apposi- 


tion, theils nicht erklarliches ‘es’. Erich Schmidt, Richardson, Rousseau 
und Goethe, p. 259. 
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employs (as did Heine very largely)’ to breathe across the 
scene the suggestion of the vague or the mysterious. 
Thus: 

Da ward es kalt und finster, 

Es schrien die Raben vom Dach. . . Ged., 1, 57. 

Es hat geflammt die ganze Nacht 


Am hohen Himmelsbogen. . . Ged., 1. 86. 


Aus des Herzens tiefem, tiefem Grunde 
Klingt es mir wie Glocken, dumpf und matt. . . Ged., I, 102. 


By the conscious suppression of the impersonal, Miiller 
occasionally attains a directness peculiar to popular style, 
as in: 





War einst ein Glockengiesser 
Zu Breslau in der Stadt. . . Ged., 1, 124. | 


but more often the effect of rest or melancholy, as in 


Haben ausgetobt die Stiirme, | 

Sind verhallt die Donner, 

Sind vergliiht die Blitze. . . Ged., 1, 124. 
Substitution of ‘der’ for ‘er’. 


Popular is further the placing of the emphatic personal 
pronoun der, where the usual pronoun of the 3d person 
would be expected: 


Der Jager, den ich meine, 


Der ist uns wohl bekannt. .. AW ., I, 140. 
Ich sing ein neues Lied, 
Von einem feinen Fraulein, 
Und wie es dem ergieng. .. A WV., II, 392. 
Zu Constanz sass ein Kaufmann reich, 
Der hat ein Fraulein war wonnigleich. . . X W., III, 99. 
Miiller . 
Der lauft bei Tag und lauft bei Nacht j 


Und ruht sich nimmermehr. . . Ged., I, 31. 


Wer hat das Wandern doch erdacht ? 

Der hatt’ ein Herz von Stein. . . Ged., 1, 32. 
Der segne Fiedel dir und Bass 

Mit gutem Strich und Druck! . . Ged., 1. 42. 





Also Ged., 1, 20, 3; 19, 13; 33, 19; 45, 5; 65, 16, etc. 
1 Seelig, /. c., p. 40. 
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CONCLUSION. 


To the statement made at the beginning of this study, 
that new sources for biography and criticism of Miiller 
are practically closed, must be added the following 
extract from a letter of the late Prof. Max Miiller, dated 
Feb. 15th, 1g00: ‘I have little to offer, for, as you know, 
my father’s library was completely destroyed by fire. I 
have, however, lately discovered a few fragments among 
my mother’s papers. I also remember in the Morgendlatt 
(Cotta) specimens of a tragedy by my father—something 
like a Prince of Syracuse, interrupted by his death.... There 
is also a kind of diary, before he left Berlin to go into the 
war, but these are papers which I could not give up 
without carefully reading them over once more.’—It is 
always possible that something may be learned of the 
blonde Jewess (‘jiidische Blondine’) of Dessau, who 
inspired the cycle Johannes und Esther (Ged., 1, pp. 23-29), 
and appeared as heroine in the novel Dedora (cf. also the 
despondent lyric entitled Hoffnungslose Liebe, published 
in Frauentaschenbuch fiir das Jahr 1826, p. 53, but not 
taken up in his collected poems. The sombre opening 
stanza: 





Den Menschen kann ich es nicht sagen— 
Sie lachten wohl mit meiner Noth ; 

Dem Himmel darf ich es nicht klagen— 
Ich liebe gegen sein Gebot. 


bespeaks too elemental a passion to be purely fictitious, 
but may refer to another than the Jewess). 

—There may be added here other instances of Miiller’s 
reminiscences of the Volkslied, omitted in the statement 
of a preceding chapter. Miiller’s 

Gestern fuhr ich auf dem Wasser, 
Heute sitz’ ich auf dem Sand ; 


Gestern hatt’ ich noch ein Dirnel, 
Heut hat’s mir den Korb gesandt. . . Ged., I, 74. 


differs but slightly from the final stanza of Des Schiffers 
Liebe (Ziska und Schottky, 104): 
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Bald foahr i af ’m WaAssa, 
Bald foahr i af ’m Roafi; 
Bald ha-n-i a Dii'nd’'l, 
Bald bin i alloafi. 


Cf. also KW., Il, 15. 

All but one of the six stanzas of Miiller’s Liebesaufruf,— 
Ged., 1, 73, are an extension of the second quatrain of 
Wenn und aber (Ziska und Schottky, 137): 

So zieh’ ich aus zur Maienzeit 

Auf griine Liebeslust: 

Ist’s Fensterlein erst aufgethaut, 

Wird’s warm auch um die Brust. . ., etc. 


And in the Gestanzel : 


Und ’s Dii'nd’l had g’saat ; 
’s wa'’s Fensterl vafroa'’n ; 
Wiad da rechti Bua is kemma, 
Is ‘s glai afg’laifit woar’n.! 


Attention has been called above to the opening stanza 
of Miiller’s Liebesgedanken (Ged., 1, 76), which was taken 
trom the Schuaderhiipfel in Ziska und Schottky, p.66. Miil- 
ler repeats the bold anaphora of these verses in his Der 
Berghirt: 

Je weiter meine Stimme dringt, 

Je heller sie mir wiederklingt. 

Je stolzer mir mein Midchen thut, 

Je héher steigt empor mein Muth. . Ged., 1, 72. 


For the loneliness of the last stanza: 


Ach, Midchen, Midchen, nimm mich bald ! 
Es ist so id’, es ist so kalt 
Hier oben. 


Cf. the first song in Metnert ; Die armen Hirten: 


Liver Obed kuomm azu,’? 

Kuomm azu onn blilai ni lang— 

’s ies dan oeme Kietlen bang !* 

3 Kietlen=Kuhhirtchen. 


1 Aflaina=aufthauen. ? Obed=Abend. 
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Meinert’s Der etfersiichtige Knabe (p. 147) contains in the 
first 3 stanzas the theme of Miiller’s Der Todtgesagte (Ged., 
I, 133), although the last five stanzas of the Volkslied 
develop the thought in the stereotype Was zog er aus der 
Tasche- Was zog er von dem Finger-manner, which strikes 
less full than Miiller’s successful closing pathos. 

Miiller’s Gesellschaftliches Trinklied fiir Philister, 2d 
stanza: 

Und ein Bach, o grimme Pein! 
Schied sie voneinander, 

Er wollt’ hin, und sie wollt’ her, 
Schrien beide gar zu sehr, 

Dass es mich erbarmte. 

Doch bald fiel es beiden ein: 

Kalt und tief kann ’s Wasser sein— 
Gaben sich zufrieden. . . Ged., 2, 53. 


is close to Meinert’s Der Steg: 


Ay onn ay, fains Maederlai! 

Wi kuomm ich hait zu dir? 

Dos sayn zwi tife Wasserlai 

Wuol zweischer mir onn dir. 

Dos aene hor ich derwédte, 

Dos ander ies mir zu tif; 

Ich feicht, ich meicht dertreinke, 

Weir’ mir ock laed eim dich. . . p. 39. 
Miiller’s 

Herr Meister und Frau Meisterin, 

Lasst mich in Frieden weiter ziehn 

Und wandern. . . Ged., I, 5. 


recalls Meinert’s Des Gesellen Wahl: 


Herr Maester! ich sol rache, 
Eitz keimmt di Wanderzait; p. 148. 


Meinert’s Adrede (p. 227) I have elsewhere shown to be 
the source of Miiller’s Adrede (Ged., 1,81), and Thrdnen und 
Rosen (Ged., 1, 138). Mod. Lang. Notes, xvi, 73-76. 

An examination of Biisching und von der Hagen: Samm- 
lung deutscher Volkslieder (1807), recently undertaken in Ber- 
lin by Prof. Nollen, develops the interesting fact that the 
themes of the songs therein contained often paralle. 
closely those themes of the Wunderhorn, which have 
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been cited in a previous chapter, as similar in matter and 
form to the motives of Miiller. Miiller knew and used 
this book, as he did Ziska und Schottky and Meinert, and 
yet, except perhaps in two instances, the recounting of 
the passages referred to would possess no more than bib- 
liographic interest, as they add no new point to the dis- 
cussion. 
One of these instances of import would seem to be Die 

Linde (Biisching, 183): 

Er machte da ein tiefes Grab, 

Der Braut zum Ruhebette— 


Da schlaft die Jungfrau in guter Ruh, 
Im Schatten der griinen Linde. 


which is similarly treated in Miiller’s Deze diirre Linde: 


Und wenn mein Herz im Lenze bricht, 

Legt mich in dieses Grab ; 

Dann treibt die Linde frisches Laub, 

Das wehen die Winde nicht ab. . . Ged., I, 135. 


In the romantic coloring of Miiller’s verses, however, it is 
not the lover who digs the grave—the grave is made by 
the withered leaves fallen from the tree above, when hope 
was given over.—The other passage from Biisching (p. 60) : 

Wenn Hannchen sanft am Ufer ruht, 

Da fischt’s sich noch einmal so gut ; 

Da dringt ins Netz sich gross und klein, 

Als wollt’n sie alle gefangen sein. 


is the theme of Miiller’s Dze gliickliche Fischerin : 

Sie stand im Boot und fischte— 

Ich sah ’s vom Ufer her: 

Ins Netz die Fischlein sprangen, 

Als ob’s zum Tanze wir’. , . Ged., 2, 18. 
Used elsewhere in his Lzeder aus dem Meerbusen von Salerno, 
e. g. Doppelte Gefahr, st. 5, Ged., 2,18. Die Muscheln, 2, 19, 
etc. Also Ged., 1, 66. 

The greatest similarity between Miiller and the Volks- 
lied (especially the Schnaderhiipfel) is not always in theme 
or manner, but in meter. A study of Miiller’s doggerel 
meters, as learned from the popular song, and varied from 
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it, would be important in determining his influence upon 
Heine, which is perhaps more far-reaching than at pres- 
ent suspected. Such study was omitted from these pages 
primarily because of the promise made by Goetze (1895) 
to devote attention to it—a promise, so far as I can learn, 
still unfulfilled (April, 1901). Excepti: se of prior pub- 
lication elsewhere, I shall publish an article on Miiller’s 
popular meters, as soon as may be. 

I should also like to use this opportunity to call atten- 
tion to a further note or two on Miiller, of too fragmen- 
tary a nature to warrant separate appearance elsewhere. 
First, to the last clear-cut picture of Miiller, shortly before 
his death, in Theobald Kerner’s Das Kernerhaus und seine 
Gdste (1894), p. 59, which furnishes a sad contrast to 
Schwab’s happy characterization of him years before 
(Ged., 1, Introd., xvii). 

Miiller’s autobiographic poem DzeVierundneunziger (Ged., 
2, 77) is close to the poem, ‘which was to have told the 
story of Biirger’s life,’ Hebe hoch das Haupt empor (for the 
history of which cf. Biirgers stimmtl. Ged., ed. Grisebach, 
1889, vol. 2, 236). 

The opening stanza of Miiller’s An die Ungiinstigen 
reminds directly of the corresponding stanza in Seume’s 
oft-quoted Dze Gesinge (Wustmann, Ads der Grossvater . . 
1895°, 621). 

The closing verses of his drinking song, Was sich reimt, 
Miiller had evidently from Logau’s epigram on Rhein- 
Wein (cf. Fr. .v. Logaus Sinngedichte, ed. Goedeke, i, 365): 





Logau : 
Reimet sich gleich Wein und Rhein, 
Reimt sich Wasser nicht mit Wein. 
Miller 
Darum reimt sich nimmermehr 
Wein und Wasser, voll und leer, 
Frohe Brider und ein Bar. 


both of which remind strongly of Uhland’s: 


Es reimt sich trefflich: Wein und Schwein, 
Und passt sich késtlich: Wurst und Durst, 
Bei W.irsten gilt’s zu biirsten. 
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One of Miiller’s Serenades in Ritornelles (several of 
which had their origin in Italian popular poetry) entitled 
Die Wangengriibchen, finds its probable source in Gio- 
vanni Meli’s song to a bee (cf. Egeria, p. 249, where it 
appears in the Sicilian dialect as Lu Labbru. Transl. by 
Heyse: /talienisches Licderbuch, p, 215. A similar song in 
the Venetian dialect in Kopisch’s Agrumz, Berl., 1838, 


). 7O). 
Miiller was influenced more or less formally by Paul 
Gerhardt, and traces of that influence appear where we 
would least of all expect them, i. e. in his drinking 
songs (!). Mr. Hatfield has shown that Miiller loves to 
be recondite in his copying, by citing the paraphrase 
which the poet made of Sadly ix Our Alley, to place 
among his Ritornelles. The metrical form of Miiller’s 
ballad Ast Est / (cf. R. Kohler, Aveznere Schriften, iii, 1900, 
p. 14, f.) is much like that of Gerhardt’s Zweterlei bitt’ ich 
von dir, and Christliche Zufriedenheit (Ged., v. P. G., ed. 
Goedeke, pp. 80, 89). Rhythmical similarity also between 
Miiller’s Der Zechbruder und sein Pferd and Gerhardt’s 
Danklied (ibid., p. 17). Miiller knew Gerhardt closely, 
having edited him for Brockhaus (876/. d. Dichter d. 17. 
Jahrh., 1822). 
Miiller’s 

War der gut, so kehrt’ er ein, 

War der schlecht, so sprengt’ er fort. . . Ged., 2, 65. 
is a reminiscence of Gerhardt’s 

Ist dir’s gut, so geht er’s ein, 

Ist’s dein Schade, spricht er: Nein. . . p. go. 
Also the cumulative word-effects especially common to 
(other 17th century poets and most of all to) Gerhardt : 


Zorn, Zank, Hass, Neid und Streit. . , p. 112. 
Arm, Reich, Herr, Diener, Frau und Mann. . . p. 188. 
Er hau, er brenn, er stech, er schneid. . . p. 227. 


are used frequently by Miiller; 
Herr, Frau, Knecht, Magd und Vieh. . . Ged., 2, 73. 
Schenke, Schenkin, Kellner, Knapp.’ . . Ged., 2, 65. 
Dass die Krinze, Striusse, Flechten, 
Bander, Schiirzen, Rocke fliegen. . . Ged., 1, 153, etc. 
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The opening stanza of Miiller’s Zinkletdung : 


Sie stand im Kinderréckchen 

Noch gestern vor der Thiir ; 

Heut sitzt sie hinterm Fenster 

Und stellt ein Madchen fiir. . . Ged., 1, 100. 


reminds involuntarily of Uhland’s Wunder (1805): 


Sie war ein Kind vor wenig Tagen, 
Sie ist es nicht mehr, wahrlich nein. 
Bald ist die Blume aufgeschlagen, 

Bald hiillt sie halb sich wieder ein. 


In like manner compare Miiller’s Des Miiller’s Blumen 
(Ged., 1, 11) and Uhland’s 3d Wanderlied (In der Ferne), 
Heine’s NeuerFriihling, no. 13, Eichendorff’s /ugendsehnen, 
no. 4. Compare Miiller’s 7hrdanenregen with Uhland’s Die 
Zufriedenen, Heine’s Lyr. nt. no. 42, Eichendorff’s Adii- 
sung. Compare Miiller’s Mein / Ged., 1, 12 with Eichen- 
dorff’s Friihlingsnacht (3d stanza), where the resemblance 
seems too near to mistake, etc. 

Again and again in Miiller the reader meets rhythms 
and verses and themes which bring at once to mind some 
dimly sensed and remembered places from the poems of 
other romanticists, and yet, often, when such correspond- 
ences are found and compared the mutual resemblance, 
though striking, does not necessarily imply plagiarism, 
either witting or unwitting. It may be fairly said that in 
certain of their songs Miiller and Eichendorff and Heine, 
Brentano and Uhland, are dealing in limited fashion with 
the same themes—the life of the road, the forest and its 
birds, the romantic landscape of spring, with its humble 
nature and its humble love, and that therefore their very 
words and rimes cross and recross most confusingly, 
because of their small vocabulary. They all borrowed 
largely of the lyric folk-song, they all knew the Wunder- 
horn, as the pietist knows his bible, they all adopted the 
doggerel quatrain as the vehicle of many a simple lay. 
So it comes, perhaps, that Miiller seems compounded of 
all of them, while yet the pupil of none. He owes much 
to many and yet not all to any one, or any few. The 
soft radiance of his songs, set beside the glory of Goethe's, 
33 
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or the steady glow of Uhland’s, or the glare of Heine’s, 
need not dim to insignificance, for if his light be but the 
reflection of their greater brilliancy, it is still not imita- 
tive or borrowed. Miiller seems always understated or 
overstated. Schuré (Gdd Licdes, p. 379), after a lengthy 
eulogium of Miiller, says of him: Wire ihm ein lingeres 
Leben vergénnt worden, so hitte er vielleicht Uhland 
iibertroffen. Hatfield (Poetry of W. M.) magnifies him, it 
may be, a diameter or two. Von Klenze (Deut. Lyrik) 
calls him shallow and superficial. 

And yet not only as a conclusion of this study, but as a 
direct result of it, I think it were safe to assume that 
Miiller was more than the librettist of Schubert.’ That he 


1 Finck (in his Chopin and Other Musical Essays, 1889, p. 6f.) has invented 
the expression, /umbomania (or Jumboism) for what he terms the tendency 
to esteem art in proportion to its bulk, to measure it with a yard-stick—the 
tendency which even in the nineteenth century prevented Chopin and 
Franz from being recognized as geniuses of the first rank, because they 
wrote no five-act operas or four-story symphonies, but only short pieces 
and songs. On this principle, he says, an elephant like Jumbo would bea 
finer animal than a humming bird or a bird of paradise, a sunflower more 
beautiful than a pansy. Is it true that Miiller has suffered at the hands of a 
criticism, at least partially prone to accept the domination of the yard-stick ? 
Is it not worth the question (given no greater prominence than the fine-type 
of this foot-note) whether Goethe, or Schiller, or Heine could have achieved 
the surpassing glory of their reputation as poets (in the narrower sense of 
the word), had they had to depend upon their shortest and most beautiful 
effusions ? 

To realize the importance of this query, we must recall that Miiller is 
avowedly a poet in miniature. The song to him is the vehicle for all artis- 
tic striving, the compass of the expression of his whole personality. No 
one else ever found so many variations to the simple melody of a single 
theme. A wintry scene and a lonely journeyman serve for the material of 
the 24 songs of the Winterreise > not even the mood varies, or the land- 
scape—no accessories, no diversion—no striving for effect, no colored word- 
painting—one sombre hue envelops all ; the winter of the journey and the 
winter of the journeyman. But Schubert? Are the melancholy songs of 
Schubert’s Winter Journey ‘a record of personal grief, expressing the 
winter of his discontent, or is the sad music simply a reflex of the sad 
words’ (Read Spaun, Mayrhofer, Kreissle, Grove, Finck, etc.)? Let it be 
said once that Schubert was perhaps but the interpreter of Miller, the per- 
fect interpreter and still but the interpreter—that Schubert set the words to 
music, or rather set music to the words, and the music was beautiful, but 
that so were the words. And surely the first perfect music of these winter- 
songs sounded in the heart of the poet who first wrote them, viz. Wilhelm 
Miller. 
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could translate Greek folksong better than could Goethe 
is surely much. That he could warm the young Heine 
to admiration is more than a temporary victory. That 
under his hand Italian triolets became so German that 
their source went long unsuspected is an added laurel. 
That he wrote a ballad which is a fit mate for Uhland’s 
best denotes something beyond mere mediocrity. That 
he is the equal of Eichendorff in whole chaplets of unas- 
suming lyrics means that he can never be disregarded by 
his people—if he sleeps in the columbaria of their his- 
tories of literature, he still lives in the Commersbiicher. 
An adequate edition of his verses is needed, to bring him 
anew to Germany. 
PHILIP S. ALLEN. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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Schmidt, Bursenknechtlied 





BURSENKNECHTLIED. 


HE following ‘lied’ is taken from a manuscript of 

the fifteenth century of the library of Maihingen in 
Bavaria. The volume, in which it is contained, is cata- 
logued as II, 1, 4°, 59 (i). 


Bursenknecht ich lobe dich 
Wan du kanst hofieren hofenlich 
du alter griss ich wil din nicht 
du alter gure’ ain acker-knore® 
Ach lieber schriber troste mich 
annime libe dez bit ich dich 
Wan min man der alte griss 
Kan mich nicht trosten hoffenlich. 
F. G. G. SCHMIDT. 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON. 


? gure-Murrkopf, grumbler ; undoubtedly connected with mhg. gurren, 
i. e. to utter the sound ‘gur.’ In some Bavarian districts a grumbler is still 
called ‘gurrer.’ A passionate gambler in Nueremberg is called a * Spilgurr.’ 
Cp. H. Sachs: ‘Dann so ich war ein Trunckenbolz, ein Spilgurr oder 
Lotter gar.’ See Bayerisches Worterbuch (Schmeller) I. 933. 

*acker-knore—probably meaning ‘ Bauern-limmel’ In the district of 
‘Franken’ in Bavaria a rude fellow is frequently called ‘ Knorr.’ 




















A Romantic Element in Goethe’s Faust 


A ROMANTIC ELEMENT IN THE PRELUDE TO 
GOETHE’S FAUST. 


Faust I, 138 ff. 
Wodurch bewegt er alle Herzen ? 
Wodurch besiegt er jedes Element? 
Ist es der Einklang nicht, der aus dem Busen dringt 
Und in sein Herz die Welt zuriicke schlingt ? 
Wenn dfe Natur des Fadens ew’ge Linge, 
Gleichgiiltig drehend, auf die Spindel zwingt, 
Wenn aller Wesen unharmon’sche Menge 
Verdriesslich durcheinander klingt, 
Wer teilt die fliessend immer gleiche Reihe 
Belebend ab, dass sie sich rhythmisch regt? 
Wer ruft das Einzelne zur allgemeinen Weihe, 
Wo es in herrlichen Akkorden schligt ? 
Wer lisst den Sturm zu Leidenschaften wiiten, 
Das Abendrot im ernsten Sinne gliihn ? 
Wer schiittet alle schénen Friihlingsbliiten 
Auf der Geliebten Pfade hin? 
Wer flicht die unbedeutend griinen Blatter 
Zum Ehrenkranz Verdiensten jeder Art? 
Wer sichert den Olymp, vereinet Gétter ? 
Des Menschen Kraft, im Dichter offenbart ! 


T would, of course, be preposterous to assume that these 
words of Goetke’s, on the relation of the poet to nature 
and life, did not proceed from his own innermost convic- 
tions. It has not, however, been observed, I think, that 
they embody at the same time thoughts which were 
widely entertained and frequently discussed by Goethe’s 
contemporaries, especially by the Romanticists. A. W. 
Schlegel in his Berlin lectures on ‘ Belles Lettres and 
Art’ (1801),’ Schelling in his discourse on ‘The Relation 
of Plastic Art to Nature’ (1807)’, represent in a very simi- 
1 Deutsche Litteraturdenkmale d. 18 u. tg. Ihdts, Heft 17, p. 102. 
> Simmtl. Werke VAI. 299 ff. ‘ Die Natur tritt uns iiberall zuerst in mehr 
oder weniger harter Form und Verschlossenheit entgegen . . . Wie kénnen 
wir jene scheinbar harte Form geistig gleichsam schmelzen, dass die lautere 
Kraft der Dinge mit der Kraft unseres Geistes zusammenfliesst, und aus 
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lar manner the poet or artist, not as imitators of outer 
nature, but as interpreters of the innermost spirit of 
nature, as creators of a higher and more significant nature 
than that visible to ordinary eyes. Since Goethe's Pre- 
lude was probably finished in August 1799 (cf. Zaged., 
Aug. 9, 1799: ‘Die Prologen wurden abgeschrieben ’), 
these utterances of Schlegel’s and Schelling’s can hardly 
come in question as having possibly affected Goethe's 
trend of thought in the verses just quoted, although 
Goethe’s intercourse with both Schlegel and Schelling 
was especially intimate during the very years in which he 
resumed work on the Faust theme, that is, after 1797.’ 
There is, however, an earlier Romantic treatise on this 
subject which possibly may have a direct relation to 
Goethe’s lines: Novalis’ ‘ Die Lehrlinge zu Sais,’ written 
during the poet’s stay at Freiberg 1797-98, although not 
published until after his death, in 1802. In this strange 
and enigmatic fragment of what was intended to be a 
comprehensive allegory of life, there are found some pas- 
sages which bear a striking similarity to the glorification 
of poetry in Goethe's Prelude. ‘Nur’ die Dichter haben 
es gefiihlt, was die Natur den Menschen sein kann und man 
kann auch hier von ihnen sagen, dass sich die Menchheit in 
ihnen in der vollkommensten Auflésung befindet. Alles 
finden sie in der Natur. Ihnen allein bleibt die Seele der- 
selben nicht fremd und siesuchen in ihrem Umgang alle 
Seligkeiten der goldnen Zeit nicht umsonst. Fiir sie hat 
die Natur alle Abwechselungen eines unendlichen Gemiits 
und wenn auch im Einzelnen ein bewusstloser, 
nichts bedeutender Mechanismus allein zu _herrschen 
beiden nur Ein Guss wird? Wir miissen iiber die Form hinausgehen, um 
sie selbst verstindlich, lebendig und als wahrhaft empfundene wiederzuge- 
winnen ... [Der Kiinstler] muss sich vom Product oder vom Geschipf 
entfernen, aber nur um sich zu der schaffenden Kraft zu erheben und diese 
geistig zu ergreifen. Ienem im Innern der Dinge wirksamen durch Form 
und Gestalt nur wie durch Sinnbilder redenden Naturgeist soll der Kiinstler 
allerdings nacheifern, und nur insofern er diesen lebendig nachahmend 
ergreift, hat er selbst etwas Wahrhaftes erschaffen.’ 
'Cf. Schiiddekopf u. Walzel, Goethe und die Romantik I, p. xxxi ff., 1xx ff. 
? Novalis’ Schriften‘ II, 67 ff. 
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scheint, so sieht doch das tieferblickende Auge eine wun- 
derbare Sympathie mit dem menschlichen Herzen im 
Zusammentreffen und in der Folge der einzelnen Zufillig- 
keiten. Der Wind ist eine Luftbewegung, die manche 
adiussere Ursachen haben kann, aber ist er dem einsamen 
sehnsuchtsvollen Herzen nicht mehr, wenn er voriiber 
saust, von geliebten Gegenden herweht, und mit tausend 
dunkeln, wehmiitigen Lauten den stillen Schmerz in einen 
tiefen melodischen Seufzer der ganzen Natur aufzulésen 
scheint? Fiihlt nicht so auch im jungen bescheidnen 
Griin der Friihlingswiesen der junge Liebende seine ganze 
blumenschwangre Seele mit entziickender Wahrheit 
ausgesprochen? Ist es denn nicht wahr, dass Steine und 
Wilder der Musik gehorchen, und von ihr gezihmt, sich 
jedem Willen wie Haustiere fiigen? Bliihen nicht wirk- 
lich die schénsten Blumen um die Geliebte, und freuen 
sich, sie zu schmiicken?...’ 

Uber diese Rede war der, welcher zuerst gesprochen 
hatte, in tiefe Betrachtung gesunken, die fernen Berge 
wurden bunt gefarbt, und der Abend legte sich mit siisser 
Vertraulichkeit iiber die Gegend. Nach einer langen 
Stille h6rte man ihn sagen: ‘Um die Natur zu begreifen, 
muss man die Natur innerlich in ihrer ganzen Folge 
entstehen lassen. Bei dieser Unternehmung muss man 
sich bloss von der géttlichen Sehnsucht nach Wesen, die 
uns gleich sind, bestimmen lassen; denn wahrhaftig die 
ganze Natur ist nur als Werkzeug und Medium des Ein- 
verstindnisses verniinftiger Wesen begreiflich.’ 

It is not too much to say that the chief elements of 
Goethe’s effusion are here anticipated. The contrast 
between the ordinary view which sees in nature nothing 
but a mass of discordant details and the poetic view which 
discovers its inner unity and harmony; the wind as sym- 
bol of human passions ; the flowers of spring as symbols 
of love; the calming effect of the evening red; the power 
of art over the elements; and finally, art’s reaching out 
into the sphere of the divine—all is found in Novalis as 
well as in Goethe. Conscious copying on Goethe’s part 
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is of course entirely out of the question. What may be 
asserted with some degree of probability is: that Goethe 
knew this work of Novalis; that he was impressed with 
the glowing imagery of its mysticism ; and that he gave 
utterance to some of the feelings suggested by it in his 
own less ecstatic, less sensuous, but not on that account 
less poetic language. At any rate, the affinity between 
the two passages is indisputable. 
KUNO FRANCKE. 

! Although, as was said before, it was not published until 1802, Goethe 
may well have known it in MS form. We know that Novalis read from it 
to his friends (cf. Tieck’s preface to Novalis’ Schriften* I, p. xv). On July 
21, 1799 he was, with Tieck and Schlegel, Goethe’s guest (cf. Schiller-Goethe 
Briefw. nr. 633). Cf. Schlegel’s eager recommendation of Novalis to Goethe 
in a letter of Sep. 4, 1797; Schiiddekopf u. Waizel, Zc. p. 11. 
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AN EMENDATION IN THE OLD ENGLISH VER.- 
SION OF BEDE IV 24. 


HERE isa passage in the translation of the celebrated 
‘Sa containing the Story of Caedmon which, in 
our opinion, has been misunderstood in all the numerous 
editions of that Selection. This was natural enough as 
long as the late MS. Ca. was practically the sole author- 
ity for the text. But since T. has been recognized as the 
comparatively best representative of the original, the cor- 
rect reading forces itself on the attentive reader without 
any particular effort on his part. In fact, the emendation 
we propose is so simple that it does not even necessitate 
the change of a single letter. 

The conversation between Caedmon and the heavenly 
visitor which precedes the recitation of Caedmon’s hymn, 
runs in the Latin as follows: 

‘Caedmon, canta mihi aliquid’.—‘ Nescio cantare; nam 
et ideo de conuiuio egressus huc secessi, quia cantare non 
poteram.’—‘ Attamen mihi cantare habes.'—‘ Quid debeo 
cantare ?’-—‘ Canta principium creaturarum.’ 

The OE. version reads: ‘Cedmon, sing me hwethwugu.’ 
—‘Ne con ic noht singan; 7 ic forpon of peossum 
gebeorscipe titeode, 7 hider gewat, forpon ic naht singan 
ne cude..—‘ Hwedre pu meaht singan.’—‘ Hweet sceal ic 
singan ? 

It is the spirit’s second address we are concerned with: 
‘Attamen mihi cantare habes.’ MS. T., cited above, has: 
Hwedre pu meaht singan; the other MSS. have a me 





‘Sing me frumsceaft.’ 


wanting in T.; O.and Ca.: hwedere pu meaht me singan,; B.: 


hwedere pu me miht singan.* Now we have not the least 


1 Zupitza and Bright, who, in the main, base their text on T., insert me; 
Zupitza: hwedre pii mé meaht singan; Bright: Hwedre pi meaht mé 
singan. Sweet follows O. Kluge, in his tentatively West-Saxonized ver- 
sion, reads: hwz@dre Sf1 mé meaht singan. 
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doubt that the deviations of the last three MSS. are 
aberrations—natural ones, perhaps—, and that T.’s read- 
ing should be retained, with the slight modification, how- 
ever, of separating mceaht into me aht; pi mé aht singan, 
which is the correct and, in fact, the required translation 
of the Latin: mhz cantare habes, ‘you have to sing,’ ‘ you 
must sing.’ p% meaht (‘you can,’ ‘you may’) as translation 
of hades is quite unintelligible. 

Meg occurs, of course, with extreme frequency in this, 
the longest of all Alfredian works (especially in negative 
clauses), but the Latin verbs rendered by it are xa/leo, 
possum, queo. (Thus, waleo 22, 26; 26, 11; 28, 13; 28, 15; 
30, 1; 116,6; possum 28,12; 36,26; 36,33; 38,3; guco 48,9; 
118,11; 106,6, etc.) Ag is found several times witha noun 
object as the equivalent of fosszdeo, also of teneo. (64, 24; 
68,14; 96, 19; 154, 2; cf. 274,93; 294,1; 304,28; 420,25; be- 
sides in passages of freer rendering: 48,25; 304,15.) Two 
further cases of adbere in the sense of ‘ have to,’ ‘ ought to’ 
—suggesting, by the way, the formation of the future 
tense in the Romance languages—have been noticed in 
the Latin text. In the former, the English version pre- 
sents a paraphrase rather than a translation: (Quid opus 
est eucharistia?) neque enim mori adhuc habes, IV 24— 
Ne pinre forpfore swa neah is, 348, 2 f. More interesting 
is the other instance, which is found in the Legend of 
Albanus (I. 7): quaecumque illi debebantur supplicia, 
tu soluere hades; rendered by: pu scea/t Sam ylcan wite 
onfon, de he geearnode (36, 7). Scea/ is, to all intents and 
purposes, synonymous with @g in this function.’ 

It is also worthy of note that the OE. version of the 
Caedmon Story, though, on the whole, it is to be called 
idiomatic and free in syntactic and stylistic respect, yet is 
faithful and accurate in its rendering of individual words. 

'Cf.also Lazamon II 276: and swa pu a3es¢ Hengest don; where the younger 
version has: and so pou sa/t Hengest don. (Quoted by Mitzner.) Similarly 
in Old Norse, ‘“e¢ga” and “skal” are often in the law used indiscriminately,’ 
Cleasby-Vigfusson, Jcelandic-English Dictionary, s. v. ‘eiga.’ On _ the 
promiscuous use of hadeo and debeo, see Draeger, Historische Syntax der 
lateinischen Sprache, 3 414. 
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In particular, all the auxiliary verbs are translated with 
perfect correctness. (magan=posse 342, 13; 342,17; 344, 
26; 346, 2; 346, 25; besides, meahte, ina freely translated 
passage, without a Latin equivalent, 346, 30: scu/an=debere 
342, 22; 344, 2; cf. 344, 6; 348, 14; further: (pat heo pa 
untrumran .. .) inledon_ sceoldon 346, 27= ... induci 
solebant; zwz7//an=uelle 346, 19; cunnan=posse 342, 31,= 
scire 342, 30.) 

The chance of magan having been chosen as the English 
equivalent of Aadere is infinitesimal. 

We can see only two objections that might be raised 
against the recommended reading. 

1. It may be questioned whether d/7 is a permissible 
form atall. Streitberg, in his Urgermanische Grammattk, 
§ 217, has az only, as the 2° person, but, in all likelihood, 
he merely gives preference to the historically more cor- 
rect formation. As a matter of fact, the analogical dhst 
is the usual form, ‘the grammar form’. Aht, however, is 
found three times in the Lindisfarne Gospels: Matth. 18, 28 
geld ~ Su aht to geldanne,=redde quod debes (fore- 
shadowing the modern owe); Luke 16,5; 16,7. But con- 
sidering the very marked prevalence of Anglian elements 
in the ‘ Bede,’ it can no longer surprise us to meet with a 
special Northern form in our text. 

2. Is the construction of ad¢ with the pure infinitive to 
be conceded? Agan with 6 and the inflected infinitive is 
recorded anumber oftimes. Thus, Alfred’s Laws, Introd. 
12: nage he hie ut on elpeodig folc to bebycgganne ; 
Cnut’s Laws I. 4: micel is and mzre pet sacerd ah to 
donne; OE. Chronicle, A. D. 1070 (A), A. D. 1085 (E); 
The Wulfstan Homilies 238, 1; 279, 18 (for other examples 
from ‘Wulfstan’ see Pogatscher, Axnzeiger fiir deutsches 
Altertum und deutsche Litteratur 25,5); Lindisfarne Gos- 
pels, Matth. 18, 24; 18, 28; Luke 7,41; 16,5. Earle’s 
Hand-Book to the Land-Charters etc., p.265 : swilce hig agon 
to done.—We do not remember any other instance of d@gan 
with the simple infinitive. But this construction may, 
without any difficulty, be accounted for by the Latin 
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model, which was unhesitatingly copied. The pure infini- 
tive in this case is not more suspicious than after gecarnian 
(=mereri) 350, 23; 372, 34; 400, 15; 470, 8; forhycgan (= 
contemnere) 76, 29; 464, 10; or gearo béon (roughly corre- 
sponding to: uelle) 56, 20. (Cf. also Wiilfing, $$ 480 f.; 
487.)—That the construction of @gan may nevertheless be 
considered even as a syntactical idiom accordant with 
Teutonic traditions, appears from the parallel use of éga 
in Old Frisian, and aban in Gothic. (See Richthofen, 
Altfriesisches Worterbuch, p. 592; J. Grimm, Deutsche 
Grammatik \V (1837), p. 93; Balg, Zhe First Germanic 
Bible, pp. 367 {.; also Blackburn, The English Future; its 
Origin and Development, pp. 7 f., 14.) 

If we add that in Middle English the present as well as 
the preterite of a3ez are found with the pure infinitive, 
just as ought occasionally in Early Modern English writ- 
ings,’ we may safely regard all possible doubts disposed of. 

We hope that no apology is needed for discussing this 
little point at some length. The verbal change we pro- 
pose in the reading of this time-honored passage is 
exceedingly small. But the gain to the sense is import- 
ant. The traditional meaht disturbs the context very 
seriously and makes the spirit’s reply little short of incon- 
gruous. By the reintroduction of the original reading 
perfect order and logical harmony are restored. 

FREDERICK KLAEBER. 


oF MINNESOTA. 


1 Mitzner III, p. 6; Koch II,? $ 28; Miatzner, Altenglische Sprachproben, 
Worterbuch, p. 50; Einenkel, Streifztige, p. 233; cf. 116; Abbott, § 349; 
Kellner, § 392 ff. 
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REVIEWS. 


Studies from the Yale Psychological Laboratory. Edited by 
Edward W. Scripture, Ph.D., Director of the Psychological 
Laboratory. Vol. VII. New Haven, 1899. 8vo, pp. 108. 


THE volume contains two articles: ‘ Researches in Experi- 
mental Phonetics’ and ‘Observations on Rhythmic Action,’ 
both by Dr. Scripture. This review will concern itself only 
with the first article. 

The ‘Researches in Experimental Phonetics’ deserves the 
careful consideration of phoneticians. Dr. Scripture is a 
laboratory man, and he uses laboratory methods in his re- 
searches. Though his regular line of work is psychology, this 
article is devoted exclusively to phonetics and prosody. He 
has devised a lever machine that greatly enlarges the records 
on gramophone plates, and it is these records that he uses in 
his experiments. The researches ‘were begun in order to 
settle the controversy in regard to the quantitative character 
of English verse,’ but, in reality, the larger part of the article 
is taken up with a study of the nature of some of the speech- 
sounds—particularly the diphthong az in /, eye, fly, die, and thy. 
We are told that this is but a first report, and that there are 
other researches in progress that cover a much broader field. 

Dr. Scripture is not the first to study gramophone and 
phonograph records, as he himself shows in his introduction, 
but his methods are so simple and he introduces them with 
such vigor that they are likely to be employed by others. If 
these methods prove to give accurate results, Dr. Scripture’s 
work will have been, directly or indirectly, of great service in 
phonetics, prosody, and kindred subjects. It is for this reason 
that the fundamental presupposition underlying his methods 
should be investigated with extreme care. It would almost 
appear that it has not occurred to Dr. Scripture that gramo- 
phone records may be inaccurate. For him the only difficulty 
seems to lie in the interpreting of the record. But the ques- 
tion may justly be asked: Can the gramophone records be 
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absolutely relied upon? And this needs more than a cursory 
answer. 

I have listened to several phonographs, graphophones, and 
gramophones, but I have never heard one which seemed to me 
to give an entirely natural reproduction of the voice. There 
was always something lacking or out of proportion in the 
representation. Phonograph dealers have told me that it isa 
difficult task to get even the best records. It requires expe- 
rience, and even then it is almost impossible to get good 
records for some people and for some musical instruments. 
When one considers the make-up of the machine it becomes 
clear that there are many possibilities for inaccuracy. For 
instance, there are the various resonance chambers, there is 
the vibration rate of the glass disk, and then there is the com- 
plicated process of making a plate. All these things make it 
possible for error tocreep in. It is not the purpose of this 
review to condemn graphic methods, but to call the attention 
of experimenters to the imperfectness of the tool they are 
using, and to the need of thoroughly testing it. One should 
whisper a passage to the machine, and see how accurate the 
report is. A long series of tuning forks could be tried to see 
if each note is returned with equal accuracy. One could take 
a trombone and blow glides into it. And such questions as 
the following might be asked: Does it give back the exact 
relative pitch and the exact relative intensity ? and, Does the 
machine give back the fundamentals and overtones in exactly 
the right proportions? It may be that Dr. Scripture’s instru- 
ments are entirely accurate, but there are several of his results 
that phoneticians would hardly care to accept until this is 
shown to be so. 

Again, in order to be sure of his results, Dr. Scripture 
should make his own records and not have to rely on pur- 
chased ones. In beginning the study, he should use only one 
subject, whose speech habits he knows perfectly. He should 
take note of all the conditions under which each record is 
made, and he should have many records. Dr. Scripture at 
times appears to be somewhat rash in drawing conclusions 
from insufficient material. As an example of this we may say 
that from the record of 4 in who he generalizes for all A's. 

We may now consider briefly some of Dr. Scripture’s par- 
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ticular results. After an excellent introduction, he begins a 
study of the diphthong a as it is found in the nursery-rime 
Cock Robin and in one or two short prose selections. He uses 
the National Gramophone Company’s records, for which Mr. 
W.H. Hooley, an elocutionist, isthe speaker. In his treatment 
of this diphthong he brings out some startling results. For in- 
stance, instead of the second part of the diphthong being the 
weaker, his records show in most cases that it is from 1% to 
213 times that of thea! For almost all of his a’s there seems 
to be a fixed note of about tcoo. Louis Bevier, in the PAysical 





Review, vol. x, p. 193, working on phonograph records, also 
finds a similar note, but with a vibration rate quite a little 
above this. Whether this is a mouth resonance tone, as is 
suggested, or a resonance tone due to the machine, can only 
be determined by careful investigation. 

Dr. Scripture would appear to go too far in some of his 
statements. Thus, he concludes that eye and J/ are different 
fundamentally, although the ear cannot distinguish between 
them (p. 36). He says, in general, with reference to a#, that 
‘ai is not the sum of the two vowels a and /, but an organic 
union into a new sound az. Thus, there is no necessary pause 
or sudden change of intensity or change in pitch or even 
change in character’ (p. 53). This is, of course, true so far as 
a pause is concerned ; in fact, the statement might be made 
much more positive. To be true of character, the statement 
can be made only with emphasis on the word ‘sudden.’ 

In the course of his paper, Dr. Scripture treats briefly the 
subject of punctuation. He puts a period after the third line 
in the first stanza because Mr. Hooley in his one reading 
paused there. Later (p. 36) he gives us his philosophy of the 
subject. He implies that there is still an accepted theory 
which relates punctuation and time. He tells us that possibly 
‘this theory may have to be modified, as later researches have 
shown that comma pauses may be long and semi-colon and 
colon pauses may be very short.’ He seems, however, still 
inclined to hold the ‘accepted’ theory. 

Dr. Scripture discusses at some length the various vowel 
theories. He favors Willis’s theory that the mouth tone is 
independent of the cord tone in regard to pitch. He believes 
that he has shown with absolute certainty that this must be so. 
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But again the question arises: Are the gramophone results 
absolutely reliable? Rayleigh, in his ‘ Zeory of Sound,’ vol. 
II, p. 477, says that from graphic records the fundamentals 
are either weak or lacking, but that in experiments with 
resonators they are found to be most important. This isa 
divergence well worth noting. If it is true that phonographs 
and gramophones slight the lower fundamentals, we cannot 
feel so sure of Dr. Scripture’s conclusions. So once again we 
see the need of a thorough investigation of the reliability of 
the machine, 

The cut on page 59, in which is given the whole record for 
‘Who'll be the parson?’ presents much that is interesting. 
The machine gives here no record for /, 4, 4, and hardly any 
for s. This seems to disclose a serious weakness in the 
gramophone as a scientific instrument. 

The last few pages of the article are devoted to the study of 
Cock Robin with a view to the settlement of the controversy in 
regard to the quantitative character of English verse. To Dr. 
Scripture the task must appear an easy one, if such a little 
nursery-rime can settle it. Cock Rodin is not a fair example 
to stand for the whole of English verse. It belongs to folk 
poetry, and has certain peculiarities of its own. But the 
whole treatment of the subject shows an unconsciousness of 
the difficulty of the problems involved, and a lack of acquaint- 
ance with the present views of verse theorists. 

There is another matter that the reader’s attention should 
be called to, which surprises one in the work of a laboratory 
man. I refer to the errors to be found in the cuts and dia- 
grams. Fig. 5 does not agree with fig. 7, nor with its own 
description. Not only in the case of fig. 6 (acknowledged by 
Dr. Scripture), but also in that of fig. 18, fig. 24, fig. 29, fig. 33, 
fig. 42, etc., the scale reads 100, 200, 400, 300, 500... More- 
over much of the actual plotting is wrong. In fig. 6 the 
height of is drawn over 300. It should be 250. Fig. 15 has 
the a curve up to 4 and then down again. It should be con- 
stant 3. But on page 49, Dr. Scripture says that fig. 15 is 
carefully plotted. Further errors will be found in fig. 28 and 
fig. 32. Errors so serious as these throw over the work asa 
whole an uncomfortable element of doubt. 

FRANK E. BRYANT. 
ANN ARBOR, MARCH, 1901. 
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An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. Based on the Manuscript Collec- 
tions of the late Joseph Bosworth, D.D., F.R.S. Edited 
and Enlarged by T. Northcote Toller, M.A. Part IV. Sec- 
tion II. szw¢p-snel—ytmest. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1898. 
Pp. xii, 961-1302. 


THE publication of this section completes a work that has 
been sixteen years in passing through the press. Part L., 
A—fr., and Part II., fr—Awistlian, appeared in 1882; Part III., 
hwistlung—sdr, in 1887 ; and Part IV. Section I., s¢r-—sw/OSrian, 
in 1892. 

In his preface to Part IV. Section II. the editor excuses 
himself for his delay, explaining that he has not been able to 
‘devote his time exclusively to the Dictionary,’ and promis- 
ing ‘as soon as possible,’ a supplement to contain mistakes 
and omissions. This revision is made necessary not merely 
by the advance in our knowledge of Old English since 1882, 
but more particularly by the well known imperfection of 
Parts I. and IL., the first of which remained practically as Dr. 
Bosworth had prepared it for the press, and the second of 
which was published without thorough revision. Those who 
have had occasion to use this singularly unequal work are 
aware that the parts published in 1882 were not abreast of the 
scholarship of that day. This was in part due to the failings 
of the original editor, and in part to the length of time that 
elapsed between his death and the publication of the first 
instalment of the revised dictionary. 

Attention was at once called to some of the mistakes and 
omissions of the first two parts, particularly by Kluge (Z##0/. 
1882, 386 ff.), and by Heyne (Zng/. Studien VII, 131-135). 
Part III. was reviewed by Kluge (Zi#d/. 1889, 134 ff.). In the 
preface mentioned above the editor expresses his thanks to 
Professor Skeat for his readiness to respond in a difficulty, 
and to Professor Kluge and Professor Heyne for ‘very help- 
ful criticism of the earlier parts,’ particularly to Professor 
Kluge who provided him with additional material ; and his 
great obligations to the late Dr. Grein. 

It was evident from the first that the work of Professor 
Toller was much better and more scholarly than that of his 
predecessor, and increasing experience has produced a cor- 
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responding improvement in the succeeding parts, but as a 
whole the dictionary has defects that cannot be remedied by 
the expedient of a supplement. I need not mention the lack 
of uniformity in arrangement, due to changes in the general 
plan after a considerable part had been published; nor the 
somewhat inconsistent normalizing, in the later parts; nor 
the unsatisfactory system of cross references. It will suffice 
to note the absence of a simple indication to show whether a 
word is early or late, found in poetry or prose or in both, in 
one or in more than one dialect, and of any attempt at the 
classification of citations with respect to dialect. Some of 
this information, indeed, is occasionally given, and some of it 
may be obtained by a study of the citations, but this means 
one ought not to be compelled to resort to. 

We may well be thankful, no doubt, for the work as it is, 
and we cannot fail to appreciate the great labor it has cost to 
bring together and classify so many references and to provide 
so full a vocabulary, yet it is quite evident that a more scien- 
tific and accurate dictionary is demanded by the present con- 
dition of scholarship. 

Since the appearance of Part IV. Section I. the immediate 
needs of students of Old English have been in a measure 
satisfied by the publication of two dictionaries containing a 
large vocabulary within moderate compass, and having very 
few citations. A Concise Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, compiled by 
John R. Clark Hall, appeared in 1894, and was followed in 
1897 by Zhe Student's Dictionary of Anglo-Saxon, prepared by 
Henry Sweet, who in his preface pronounces the work of Hall 
‘terribly uncritical,’ adding that it ‘embodies an enormous 
number of spurious words and meanings.’ 

A comparison of parts of Professor Toller’s latest work 
with these recent compilations has yielded the following 
results : 

1. Words found in B-T., Part IV. Section II, but not in 
Sweet (I have noted in each case when the word appears in 
Hall): 

swyld (?), a pang, (Hall, swy/d, pain ?); swylt (P=swylht, cf. 
swelgan?), a whirlpool, (Hall, swy//, ‘gurges’) ; sydung (better 
stdung, under which torm the word should be entered), a regu- 
lation, rule; syge (better (?) sége), sight, aim (?), (Hall, syge 1? 
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sight, aspect) ; sy//a (=se//a? borrowed from Latin ?), a saddle; 
syl-weg, a miry way (?); sya-creft; synnigness ; sypian (?), sipian 
(?), to delay; s¥r, in the gloss grundswylige, sijr senecio; syretum 
latibulum (=(?) syrwetum latibulis., and see siru-tin), (Hall, 
syrettin?) ; tecend; tecing, (Hall, tecing=tecung); teg teg glosses 
puppup ; fella (=<“elga? q. v.), (Hall, tela=telga) ; talente, (Hall, 
talenta, talente) ; ter (?), gaping, cleft (?); ¢ese (?) convenient, 
(Hall, ese, gentle, mild); ‘¢@slic (Sweet, only getese, geteslic, 
etc.) ; ¢eslice, (Hall, teslice=Deslice) ; tan, adj. (Hall, tan IL); 
tanede, adj. (Hall, ¢anede) ; tanian (?) to decide by lot ; sappa, 
teappa?; tawa (?) a tool; ¢e, prep. fo; ¢e-, pref. (Hall, #e- =é0-) ; 
ted, ten, (Hall, t@a=tien) ; telde, a tent peg ; “eofrian, to allot (?), 
appoint ; “riaca, (Hall, ¢7ridca); badder, thither ; beran (? per- 
ran), to dry, wipe, (Hall, Serax); pearfan, (Hall, Searfan= 
Ourfan, Sweet, only Searfende) ; pearme, viscera; pedter; pece- 
bryce, a tile ; pecge (?), a receptacle (?) ; began, (Hall and Grein, 
Gl., began); pegen-sorh, (Hall, Segnusorh); pelma, a trap ; pedd- 
wrecan, (Hall, Oéodwrecan); pedf, theft; pedn, p. pedde, to do, 
(Hall, déon III.) ; wefer-geornness ; witigness. 

2. Words found in Sweet but not in B.-T.: tagantes-helde, a 
plant, (Hall, fagantes helde, ‘artemisia’); faru, tear, rent; Zat-, 
cheerful, only in proper names, (Hall, 4a, soft, joyous) ; 
telg(e)déag, dye, (also in Hall) ; “efran, -tan, paint, (Hall, ti/rian, 
B.-T., only -tif/ran, v. d-ti¢fran) ; panc-metian, think, deliberate ; 
ungedrieme, (Hall, ungedrijme); wel-gestemned (also in Hall). 
Neither Sweet nor B.-T. has soweosende from a defective verb 
-weosan, ‘vergehen,’ cf. Sievers, Gr. § 382, a. 3. (Hall, weosan, 
to be or become weak.) 

3. Difference in the quantity of vowels in certain stem sylla- 
bles in B.-T. as compared with Sweet, Sievers, Hall, and 
Pogatscher : 

syn-grin, (Sweet, syz-grin, cf. Sievers, Gr. § 267, b, grin, Hall, 
syn grin. -gryn, but grin) ; syn-rust, (Sweet, sya-rist, cf. Cosijn 
II § 27, rust, cf. Cook, The Christ of Cynewulf, |. 1320, synrust, 
Hall syxrust) ; tawian, (Sweet and Hall, ‘sawian, cf. Sievers, 
Gr., $57, 2, a, d@wian, ‘daneben vermuthlich auch fawian’) ; 
tiber, tifer, tiberness, (Sweet and Hall fier, cf. Sievers, Gr. § 192, 
a, 2, Beitriige X. 509, fier); tigele, tigle, tiegle, (Sweet, tigele, 
Hall, “#ge/, crock, ¢tigle, tigole, tigol, tile, cf. Pogatscher, zur 
Lautlehre, etc., $$ 11, 129, 136, ‘aus getrennten Etymis ent- 
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springen /ig/e und fige/e,’ cf. Sievers, Gr. $$ 135. 1, 254. 2, fégo/) ; 
tiriaca, a medicine, (Hall, ¢7/riaca, cf. Pogatscher § 138, //rtdca, 
Lat. thériaca) ; titul, -titelian, titelung, (Sweet, titol, etc., Hall, 
titul, evc., cf. Pogatscher §$§ 127, 270, ¢itul, getitelian) ; trégelian, 
tréglian, (Sweet and Hall, ¢reglian) ; truht (triht?), Sweet, truht, 
Hall, ¢ri#ht, cf. Pogatscher §§ 179, 180, ¢riht) ; trad, tradhorn, 
(Sweet, ¢rv#O, -Horn, Hall, trud, -horn, also Padelford, O.E. 
Musical Terms); ¢uctan (or tiacian?), (Sweet and Hall, dacian, 
cf. Sievers, Beitriigge X. 509, sician oder tuccian); twégen 
(twegen?), (Sweet and Hall ¢wégen, cf. Sievers, Beitriige X. 
495 ff. éwégen, nicht twegen) ; pege, page, they, these, (Sweet, 
pbe@ge, page, Hall, Sege) ; pedd-wiga, but wiga, (Sweet and Hall, 
péod-wiga); pregan, (Sweet and Hali, pregan, cf. Sievers, Bei- 
trige X. 510 pregan) ; prowian (prowian?), (Sweet, browian, 5 in 
poetry, Hall, Srdwian, cf. Sievers, Beitriige X. 510, prdwian, 
nicht prowian); prowere, browing and all compounds, prowend, 
(Sweet, prowere, etc., Hall, Oréwere, etc., cf. Sievers, Gr. 
$ 248. 1); prust-fell, (Sweet, prist-fell, Hall, Oristfel, cf. Sievers, 
Gr. § 289. a. 3, Srastfel) ; pweortan, pwyrian, (Sweet, pwéortan, 
bwijrian, Hall, Swéortan=Owiertan, cf. Sievers, Gr. $$ 218. a. 2, 
4oo. a. 1 (Owyrian); pyrel, (Sweet, pyr(e)/, Hall, pyre/(7?), cf. 
Sievers, Gr. § 218. 1,); wa-dleoh, un-gebleoh, (Sweet, only 
un-bleoh, Hall, unbléoh, ungebléoh, cf. Sievers, § 297. a, 2, (um)ge- 
bléo(h),) ; 1. wafian, to be amazed, 2. wafian, to wave, (Sweet, 
wiafian, be amazed, but wafian, to wave, Hall, only wdafan, cf. 
Sievers, Beitrdge X. 511, wafian, Grein, Gl. véfian in both 
senses); wafor-lic, wafung, wafung-stede, -stow, (Sweet, only 
waifung, -stede, -stow, Hall, waforlic=weferlic, wafung, etc.) ; 
wesma ?, Vv. here-wesmum, (Sweet and Hall wesma, cf. Sievers, 
Gr. § 221. 2); wih (wih?), idol, (Sweet, wig, woh, Hall, wig II, 
cf. Sievers, Bettrdge X. 511, wig, nicht wig); witig, wittig, (Sweet 
and Hall, wétig, wittig, cf. Sievers, Beitrége X. 511, witig, nicht 
witig); wrigian, (Sweet and Hall, wrigian, cf. Sievers, Bettraige 
X. 512, wrigian); ysope, hysope, (Sweet, ysope, Hall, sdpe, cf. 
Pogatscher § 28, 7/sdpon). 

B.-T. has always the suffix -/ic, so also Hall, but Sweet, -dic, 
cf. Sievers, Gr. § 43. 1, and 3, b. -dic. 

4. Difference in gender in a few words in B.-T., Sweet, and 
Hall: 

teppa or teppe, m. or f., (Sweet, steppe, f., Hall, seppe, wf. ?) ; 
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t@sl, tesel, f., (Sweet, no gender indicated, Hall, ¢@se/, sf.) ; 
talente, t., (Hall, talenta, wm., talente, wf., cf. Sievers, Gr. § 50. a. 
5, 4alenta) ; tiber, tifer. n., (Sweet, fiber, fn., Hall. tier, sn.). 

5. Miscellaneous notes: 

tapor-ex, a small axe [Icel. fapar-dx (borrowed from Eng- 
lish) ], (Sweet, ¢afer ax [Russian, through Scand |, Hall, [Rus- 
sian fopor=an axe, cf. Icel. tapar-dx|); wedian, (Sweet and 
Hall wedian, cf. Sievers, Gr. §§ 405. a. 3, 406. a. 6, wedan) ; 
wiepnian (cf. Sievers, Gr. § 406. a. 5); wistan and wissian are 
separated as though different verbs (so also in Sweet, Hall 
has witsstan=wisian, cf. Sievers, Gr. § 230. a. 1, wissian, ‘fiir 
ilteres’ wisian) ; burst, v. pyrst, but pyrst is wanting, and no 
examples containing pyrst are given, (Sweet has only purst, 
Hall, Syrst=Ourst, cf. Sievers, Gr. § 266, Oyrst) ; téan (?), tégan 
(?), p. 4éde, to grow tough, (Sweet /éde, pret of ¢én, cf. Sievers, 
Gr. § 408. a. 18, */én) ; teagan, tedn, p. teade, to dress, prepare, 
v. getedgan, tawian, (Sweet, ¢éon, late Anglian féagon, Hall, 
téagan=téogan, téon). 

This comparison shows that B.-T. has added a good many 
words to the vocabulary found in Sweet.’ Some of these 
words are doubtful, others occur only once in a gloss or else- 
where, and the remainder are chiefly additional compounds. 
Hall occupies an intermediate position between B.-T. and 
Sweet in vocabulary so far as appears from these tests. 

A very few words not found in B.-T. appear in Sweet. The 
most important variation is found in the quantity of the 
vowels of stem syllables. In this part of his work Professor 
Toller seems to have neglected the researches of Sievers and 
Pogatscher, while Hall has made use of them, and Sweet 
maintains a certain independence, though generally in accord 
with them. 

EpwarpD M. Brown. 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, 

MAY 2, 1g00. 


1A count of the words under p in B-T. and in Sweet (excluding proper 
, 
names in B.-T. and words beginning with ge- in Sweet, and all cross refer- 
ences) gives 100 more words in B.-T. than in Sweet. 
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Havelok. Edited by F. Holthausen. London: Sampson, Low, 
Marston & Cie; New York: G. E. Stechert; Heidelberg: 
C. Winter, 1901. Pp. xii+ror. (Old and Middle English 
Texts. Edited by L. Morsbach, Professor at Géttingen 
University, and F. Holthausen, Professor at Keil Uni- 


versity, i.) 


The well-known names of Morsbach and Holthausen are a 
sufficient guarantee that this series of Old and Middle Eng- 
lish Texts will be edited in such a manner as to satisfy the 
most rigid requirements of the best scholarship of the day. 
The introduction to each volume will contain an ‘account of 
the transmission of the text, the plan of the edition, the dialect, 
sources, time and place of origin of the work, the existing 
editions, if any, as well as the bibliography of the subject.’ 
Besides the notes, a glossary of the rarer words and an index 
of proper names will remove materially the difficulties in the 
way of the reader, while the employment of marks of quan- 
tity and other diacritical signs may be noted as additional 
evidence of the great care bestowed upon the preparation of 
the text. 

An examination of Havelok shows that it has been edited 
in a most satisfactory way, and in strict conformity with the 
plan indicated above. From the clear, concise preface may be 
selected the following details: The Lay of Havelok is pre- 
served in the MS. Laud 108 of the Bodleian Library, was 
first edited by Sir Fred. Madden in 1828, then again by Skeat 
for the Early Eng. Text Society, Extra Ser. 1V,in 1868; among 
the contributions to the study of Havelok there is mentioned 
in the bibliographical list a dissertation not yet printed, Zur 
Heimathestinmung des Havelok, by Friedr. Schmidt, Gottingen, 
1900 ; the poem was written in the dialect of Lincolnshire, ca, 

302, but the northeastern Midland dialect of the original has 
been changed by at least two scribes to such an extent that 
the editor has met with much difficulty in his efforts to restore 
the language of the poet ; Havelok is probably a translation 
of a lost French original, although the extant Lai d‘Haveloc le 
Danois and the Haveloc-episode in Gaimar’s Lstorte des Englots 
bear little resemblance to the English romance. 

The text is divided into paragraphs and chapters, while 
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capitals, the marks of punctuation and quantity, as well as 
other signs, are employed for the further convenience of the 
reader. The foot-notes contain all significant variants, the 
necessary alterations of the text, and the conjectures of other 
critics. The volume is also provided with notes, a glossary, a 
list of proper and geograpical names, and the usual emenda- 
tions and corrections. Finally, it may not be considered 
superfluous to remark that English is the language used 
throughout the edition. 

Students of the earlier English literature owe Professor 
Holthausen a vote of thanks for furnishing them with so 
admirable an edition of a poem of such unique interest as 


Havelok. 
WiLLiAM A. REapD. 


UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSA 


Das Leben des heiligen Alexius von Konrad von Wirsburg. Von 
Richard Henczynski. (Sonderabdruck aus Acta Germanica 
VI, 1.) Berlin, Mayer & Miiller, 1898. 8°. 114 SS. Pr. 
M 3,00. 


Seirt Haupt im 3. Bande der Z/¢A4 (1843) Massmanns ganz 
unzuverlissige Ausgabe von Konrads A/exius durch eine sorg- 
fiiltigere und brauchbarere ersetzt hat, sind zwei neue Hand- 
schriften des Gedichtes gefunden worden. Die Varianten 
der einen, S, von Haupt’s Text wurden von Pfeiffer in Ger- 
manta XII, 41 ff. verdffentlicht, die andere, 4, wurde von 
Martin in Z/dA XL, 220 ff. angezeigt. Auf Grund dieses 
neuen Materials veranstaltet Henczynski seine Ausgabe, die 
denn auch in gar manchen Punkten ein verindertes und ver- 
bessertes Bild von dem Gedichte giebt. 

In der Einleitung diussert sich der Herausgeber zunichst 
iiber die Handschriften. Die neugefundene Hs. 4 ist 
fiir unser Gedicht die wichtigste. Aus einem Vergleich mit 
den Teilen des Al/exitus, die Oberlin 1782 in seiner Diatribe de 
Conrado Herbipolita mitgeteilt hat, ergiebt sich, dass dessen 
Vorlage, eine indessen zu Grunde gegangene Hs., mit der 
Vorlage unserer neugefundenen Hs. 4 identisch gewesen 
scin muss; 4 ist also eine vollstaindige und dazu sehr sorg- 
filtige Abschrift jener verlorenen Urhandschrift. Diese 
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stammte aus dem Anfange des 14. Jhdts. aus dem Elsass,’ wie 
Henczynskis Ubersicht iiber die Abweichungen vom gewoéhn- 
lichen Mittelhochdeutsch zeigt. Die Innsbrucker Hs. / 
wurde von neuem verglichen, und es liessen sich dabei eine 
ganze Reihe von Fehlern Massmanns, der auf ihr seine Aus- 
gabeaufbaute, verbessern. Auch bei der Durchsicht der Sarner 
Hs. S wurden einige Versehen Pfeiffer’s berichtigt. Die drei 
Hss. sind nach den iiberzeugenden Ausfiihrungen des Heraus- 
gebers hdchst wahrscheinlich von einander unabhingig ; 
jedenfalls lasst sich kein Beweis fiir irgend eine Verwandt- 
schaft erbringen. Wenn dann Henczynski aber annimmt, 
dass alle drei auf eine gemeinsame Vorlage zuriickgehen, so 
scheint mir dagegen doch der Zustand von S zu sprechen, 
dessen 208 Plusverse (das sind ungefahr 15%) doch wohl kaum 
nur der Schreib- oder Reimlust dieses schlechten und unauf- 
merksamen Abschreibers ihren Ursprung verdanken. Es ist 
vielleicht wahrscheinlicher, dass S aus einer andern, schon 
interpolierten Vorlage als A und / geschépft und nur noch‘ 
einiges (besonders die Stelle hinter V. 122) verschlechtert hat. 

Auf die Stoffgeschichte geht Henczynski nicht ein. 
Was die Zutstehungszett des Gedichtes anlangt, so unterstiitzt 
er die Ansicht Pfeiffers, dass es das erste in dem Baseler 
Legendencyklus ist, vermutet aber gegen jenen, dass das 
herzemere unmittelbar nach A/exius in Basel, nicht in Strass- 
burg entstanden sei, weil sich in beiden der Vergleich mit der 
trauernden Turteltaube findet, auf den Konrad wahrscheinlich 
durch die lateinische Quelle des Alexius gefiihrt worden ist. 
Ein genauer Zeitpunkt liisst sich nicht bestimmen. 

Die Ausgabe selbst ist sorgfaltig und sachgemiiss. A 
bildet natiirlich die Grundlage, und nur in wenigen, in den 
Anmerkungen gerechtfertigten Fallen ist davon abgewichen. 
Die von Haupt itibernommenen oder vom Herausgeber einge- 
setzten Konjekturen hiitten aber der leichteren Ubersichtlich- 
keit wegen nicht bloss in den Anmerkungen sondern auch im 
Text durch abweichende Schrift gekennzeichnet werden sollen 
(z. B. V. 764, 951, 1013, 1035, 1285, 1399). In den Lesarten 
kommt Haupt ungerechter Weise zu schlecht weg, denn an 
den vielen Nachlissigkeiten und Ungenauigkeiten bei der 
Wiedergabe von / trigt nicht er die Schuld, daer jadie Hand- 

1 Vogl. auch A. Kiister, Von dem Spitdle von Jérusalém, Strassburger Dis- 
sertation 1897. Dieses Gedicht bildet den ersten Teil der Hs. A. 
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schrift gar nicht vor Augen hatte, sondern sein Gewihrsmann 
Massmann. Die Liicken, welche sich bei Haupt noch finden, 
waren zum grossen Teil schon durch S ausgefiillt, doch bietet 
A hiufig im Einzelnen betrachtliche Besserungen (z. B. vv. 
365 ff., 528, 543/4, 1265-86, 1351, u. a.). Die Schlussverse 
388-1412 werden von 4 in wesentlicher Ubereinstimmung 
mit O gebracht, wihrend S hinter 1393 einen abweichenden 
Schluss hatte. — V. 984, der im Texte die unnatiirliche Beton- 
ung die wélten dén brief tind die schrift hat, wiirde ich einfach 
nach A und / die wélten brief tinde schrift herstellen; das 
Fehlen der Artikel ist wohl hier nicht, wie Henczynski in der 
Anmerkung zu dem Verse meint, eine Nachlissigkeit der 
Schreiber, sondern es ist hier, da es sich um zwei Objekte 
handelt, sprachlich ganz wohl méglich, zumal man ja auch 
nach dem Vorhergehenden ganz genau weiss, um welchen 
Brief und welche Schrift es sich handelt. — In vv. 1034/5 4é 
sime schaenen barte | reiz er im selben unde zéch setzt Henczynski 


‘nach ZfdA 4, 400 (Lachmann) und dem regelrecht mhd. 


Gebrauche gemiss 7m statt des in allen drei Hs. iiberlieferten 
und noch von Haupt in der Ausgabe beibehaltenen sicf ein ; 
vielleicht ist diese Frage doch strittig, ebenso wie die in der 
Anmerkung zu 365 erwihnte, ob Konrad das flektierte Pos- 
sessivpronomen 7r gebraucht hat. — Bei dem verderbten v. 
1286 briichte es vielleicht einen kleinen Vorteil, wenn man 
statt 4 die Lesart S (mit Auslassung des me) und soll mich 
nieman frelich sehen in den Text setzte das erlaubt der Sinn 
auch, und die grammatische Unmdglickeit ist wenigstens 
beseitigt. 

Die Anmerkungen geben die Zusitze von S genau wieder 
und sind sonst hauptsdchlich sprachlichen Inhalts; sie dienen 
dazu, Konrads Sprachgebrauch zu zeichnen. Parallelen aus 
anderen Werken von ihm liessen sich hiufig beibringen. 
Manche kann man als eigene kleine Untersuchungen iiber 
gewisse stilistische Fragen betrachten, z. B. 69, 204, 466, 858, 
1274. — Da in 466 die gemeinsame Uberlieferung von / und 
S als ausschlaggebend bezeichnet wird, so war sie auch statt 
A in den Text zu setzen.— Endlich seien noch ein par Druck- 
fehler verbessert. S. 12, Z. 2 v. u. |. Diphthongierung — S. 25 
Z. 3 v. u. |. eufamion — S. 47 v. 614 1. fri— S. 57 Z. 6 v. u. 1. 
vor Jon 851.—S. 94 1. 238 st. 239; vor Zu 1. 239; S. 107 1. 
1084 st 1085. H. JANTZEN. 


BRESLAU, 
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Das deutsche Drama in den litterarischen Bewegungen der Gegen- 
wart von Berthold Litzmann. 3te Auflage. Hamburg and 
Leipzig, 1896. 


In the Autumn of 1892, Professor Litzmann accepted a call 
toa professorship of the history of modern German Litera- 
ture at the University of Bonn, and during his first semester 
he gave, in addition to his private lectures, a public course of 
one hour a week on the German drama of the present, in 
which he defined the value of old and new ideals of art, stated 
his attitude toward current literature and gave a criticism of 
the typical authors since 1870. The number of students 
increased rapidly after the first lecture, and soon the largest 
auditorium in the building was needed to seat the enthusiastic 
body. The lectures made a profound impression, and when, a 
year later, they were published, the book was also received 
so favorably that the first edition was exhausted in less than 
two months. 

The author is convinced that the greatest enemy of modern 
German literature is the German’s general indifference, 
thoughtlessness and lack of judgment in literary matters and 
his utter unconsciousness of personal responsibility for his 
national literature. For, he says, every people has the litera- 
ture and especially the theater it deserves, and consequently, 
each citizen has to answer in part for the literary productions 
of his country. Another danger is the inherited tendency to 
court French muses as in the days of Opitz and Gottsched. 
Then too, the custom among Professors of German Literature 
of dealing exclusively with older periods and haying nothing 
to say about the important literary problems of the day, is 
harmful both to professors and to contemporary authors. 
Hence Professor Litzmann intends to spice his history with a 
warm plea for personal reading of the books of the day asa 
preparation for the appreciation of older works. 

The plan is not to give a history of the German drama of 
the present, nor to show how much influence German plays 
are exerting upon modern literatures, but to sketch the 
development of the literature, especially the dramatic, since 
1870 by means of a series of critical observations, not so 
much concerning individuals as concerning movements, select- 
ing from the work of each man only that which is character- 
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istic of him and typical of definite tendencies in literary 
thought. In considering any work, the questions to be asked 
are: What does it owe to the past? What to the individ- 
uality of the author? What to the trend of contemporary 
thought? What will be its effect upon the future ? 

The author starts with the theory that the great events of 
1870 and 1871, which came like a revelation from another 
world and roused the Germans from their lethargy as nothing 
had done for a long time, ought to mark the beginning of a 
new epoch in German Literature. That literature which had 
experienced a great classical development in the midst of 
gloomy times ought now, in a period of national triumph and 
financial prosperity, to burst forth in splendor as in the age of 
the Hohenstauffen. Some great poet should speak what all 
Germans felt and crystalize in poetic form the heroic spirit 
which pervaded the nation. With this in mind, the author 
begins the survey of the German Literature in 1870. 

First, he takes up lyric poetry which is most likely to express 
the patriotism of thrilling times. But the lyric poetry of the 
seventies gives a very distorted picture of the national enthu- 
siasm of that period.  Freiligrath and Geibel, the natural 
leaders, found no fitting expression for the national exul- 
tation. Theodor Storm was not in a mood to laud Prussia 
since she had swallowed up his little country in 1866. 
And so the time passed into history without adequate lyric 
expression. 

The novel is next searched for a record of the pulsations of 
the times. Freytag, who had seen the war from the head- 
quarters of the Crown Prince, proposed to meet the require- 
ments in ‘Die Ahnen.’ But when this epic novel was given 
to the world, ‘man hatte den Eindruck, der Dichter habe sich 
in den Ton und Stil der vergangenen Epochen so hinein ver- 
triumt, dass er die Fiihigkeit verloren habe, schlicht und 
natiirlich Empfindungen der Gegenwart wiederzugeben.’ 
Ebers, the favorite novelist of the seventies, spent his time in 
support of the thesis, that men love and hate alike in all ages 
and all countries. Hence he had no expression for the par- 
ticular feelings of Germans at this particular time. Spielha- 
gen’s treatment of the revolution of 1848 had led many to 
expect greater things from him after greater events. But he 
became the practical champion of one-sided party interests, 
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and being out of sympathy with Bismarck, who was the very 
embodiment of the genius of the age, the great emotions of 
the nation found no responsive chord in his soul. 

The drama of the seventies was in a sorrowful plight. For 
nine.years no Schiller prize was awarded, for lack of worthy 
competition. Paul Lindau, the dramatic favorite of the 
decade, fully appreciated the importance of the moment for 
his country’s literature, but the morality of his Parisian nov- 
elties was seriously questioned, even in the golden age of the 
operetta, which tends so strongly to choke out all capacity for 
pure art. Finally came the Wagner agitation, which ushered 
in a reaction helpful both to music and to literature. 

While Wagner was teaching the country what ought to be 
put on the stage and the proper attitude of an audience, the 
Meininger Hofschauspieler were giving valuable lessons in 
how to stage and act a play. Their tours of engagements 
from 1874 to 1890 revolutionized the ideals of their art and 
paved the way tor a period of great activity in dramatic com- 
position. Diametrically opposed to existing practices, their 
theory was: first the poet and then the actor, as good scenery 
and costumes for classic as for modern plays, and harmonious 
working together of all possible means to one supreme effect. 
They reaped their greatest triumphs with classic plays, but 
they introduced to the public the great poet of the eighties— 
Ernst von Wildenbruch, 

Wildenbruch, ‘der Dichter der deutschen Jugend,’ felt 
called to be the poet of his Fatherland and did in many cases 
cast the sentiments of the nation into gems of true poetry. 
His thorough sympathy with Bismarck and the genuineness 
of what he writes fit him for histask. The success of Die 
Karolinger was so great as to elicit enthusiastic suggestions of 
a German Shakespeare. But he was fully developed when 
his first play came on the boards. His dramatic characters 
are created for the stage and hence move about at ease. In 
exposition he is a great master, but his elaboration of single 
scenes into small dramas detracts greatly from the general 
effect, and the last act never satisfies the expectations created 
by the first. His attempt to reéstablish the Hans Sachs verse 
was justly frowned down. His best work was in the line of 
heroic drama. 

The literary atmosphere of Germany has been greatly dis- 
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turbed by foreign currents since 1880. The influence of Zola 
coming from France and that of Ibsen from Scandinavia have 
made the conditions favorable for the storm, which is now 
spending its force. This has been styled a second Storm and 
Stress period. But unlike the old Storm and Stress move- 
ment which emphasized national ideas, this school of writers 
struggles for the international and the modern. Naturalism 
is a healthful reaction against the Renaissance idea of retouch- 
ing and idealizing natural things, and Zola’s works are only 
studies preparatory to the great work to be executed in the 
future. Ibsen is a foreign intruder and his influence is bale- 
ful. He is too skeptical, too abnormal, and too uncertain as 
to his goal and the manner of reaching it. 

Prior to 1892 the two most prominent factors of this move- 
ment were Hauptmann and Sudermann. 

Gerhart Hauptmann at first paid tribute to Ibsen and had 
also some transitory convulsions of realism. But he is an 
idealist’ and an optimist and above alla poet. His dark scenes 
appear the darker because of the contrast with the pure air 
and clear sunlight of his companion scenes, which show him 
to have the making of a national poet. 

Hermann Sudermann cuts to the quick and probes without 
mercy. Future critics will probably consider his works as 
heroic treatment fora sick people. He carves into the can- 
cerous growths on modern society and makes every reader 
flinch. In his dramas he discloses an uncommonly high order 
of talent for dealing with modern social problems. His first 
productions bear unmistakable evidences of his foreign mas- 
ters, but in ‘Die Heimath,’ where he appears at his best, we 
see the independence of a truly great artist. 

I have endeavored to give without comment a brief outline 
of what is characteristic in this course of lectures. The third 
edition contains an additional chapter covering the period 
from the Spring of 1893 to March, 1896, and adds new interest 
to the original contents of the book. The style is so interest- 
ing that one does not want to lay the book aside without 


finishing it. 
WILLIAM ALPHA COOPER. 


Marietta COLLEGE. 


1 Compare, however, Kuno Francke’s just characterization of Hauptmann 
in the Mation of Feb. 21, 1901.—THE Eb. 
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Selections from Goethe's Poems. By Charles Harris, Western 
Reserve University ; pp. xvii, 286. D.C. Heath & Co., 1899. 


In the little volume before us Professor Harris has culled 
out what seemed to him the most choice of Goethe's shorter 
poems and arranged them in chronological order. There are 
added, by way of commentary, such data as the present Stand 
der Goethe-Forschung affords, the object being to show the 
intimate connection between the life and art of the poet. 
‘We may say of many poems that they came into being of 
necessity just when they did, that an earlier or a later origin 
would have been impossible’ (p. xii). Of course Dr. Harris 
does not say that all that Goethe wrote stood in this intimate 
relation to his experiences, yet considering these non-subjec- 
tive poems he says(p. xii), ‘such productions cannot generally 
be considered the best.’ 

Among the number selected—152 out of a total of 745, as 
numbered by Viehoff—there are the gems universally acknowl- 
edged to be such: Der Fischer, Der Erlkinig, Der Sdnger, 
Mignon, Wandrers Nachtlied, An den Mond, Uber allen Gipfeln ist 
Ruh,’ etc., etc. 

The selections are certainly representative, and the editor 
has proven his intimate knowledge of the 4/tme/ster. Undoubt- 
edly, the student who desires to supplement his study of 
Goethe's life by semi-biographical literature, will find many 
striking proofs of the subjective element in the poet’s art. 
He will find the ‘ great confession’ theory amply supported in 
the present little volume and will find that he is being led up 
the stream to the source. 

3ut—and we crave Dr. Harris’ pardon for venturing the 
question—is it worth while, is it well to ask the average 
American college or university student (and for him the book is 
evidently intended) to read anything but the best Goethe, or any 
other foreign writer, has given us? To our mind, the editor 
claims too much in saying that Goethe’s minor poems are ‘the 
field in which he is greatest.’ Moreover to us there seems a 
heaven-wide difference in beauty and worth of the non-sub- 
jective Ls war ein Konig in Thule, or the Sduger, or the Fischer 
and the Zi/t’s Park, or the Diné zu Koblenz. The fact that in 
these last (and similar) poems Goethe gives objectivity to 
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some of his kaleidoscopic experiences does not give them the 
universality a perfect work of art demands. Is it too much 
to ask that a poem, a ballad or a lyric, if it is to rank as ‘ best,’ 
shall be self-interpretative, irrespective of the occasion that 
called it forth? Is there not a certain danger in this search 
for sources, the danger, namely, that the idea and the ideals, 
sought to be expressed by the poet, shall be obscured or 
suffer loss? Goethe himself seems to have felt this danger. 
In the arrangement of the collected works (1815) he purposely 
refrained from observing the chronological or any other 
recognizable principle. We know that poems of the earlier 
and the later literary activity are placed side by side. Evi- 
dently the lines 

Tine, Lied, aus weiter Ferne 

Siusle heimlich, nachster Nahe 

So der Freude, so dem Wehe! 

Blinken doch auch so die Sterne, 

Alles Gute wirkt geschwinder 

Alte Kinder, junge Kinder 

HGren’s immer gerne, 


apply in the premises and give us the poet’s canon of art. 

For those classes who feel inclined to follow out Goethe's 
fortunes, including his love troubles and triumphs, his scienti- 
fic and literary contentions—Xezzen—and who wish to obtain 
the literary precipitate of these experiences, Dr. Harris’ little 
volume will be a welcome gift. Asacommentary to Goethe's 
life the book is admirably arranged. There is added a short 
resumé or Biographical List of Persons mentioned in the 
Poems and Notes and an Index of First Lines. 

LAURENCE FOsSLER. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 





ERRATA. 


P. 126, 1. 5, read ‘is’ for ‘are’;—p. 275, at beginning of review, read 


‘made below p. 383’ for ‘in the foregoing review.’ 








